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WOMAN'S   TEMPTATION. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good  and  ill 
together  ;  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our  faults 
whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. — Shaks. 

"We  must  be  gentle,  now  we  are  Gentlemen. 

Shakspeaee. 

A  CHEERFUL  well-huilt  house,  with  pretty 
grounds  and  bright  garden ;  such  was  Gerald- 
ine's  new  home.  The  place  had  a  Hvely,  well- 
cared-for  look ;  the  Duke  of  Dorchester  had 
built  the  house,  and  laid  out  the  garden,  and 
Leonie's  munificence  had  enabled  her  sister  to 
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«  furnish  it  prettily,  though  plainly.  There  was 
nothing  clingy  about  her  drawing-room,  with 
its  bright  chintz,  its  green  paper,  and  dark 
green  carpet,  bordered  with  water-lilies,  its 
muslin-curtained  windows,  one  of  which  opened 
on  to  the  little  parterre,  gay  with  crocuses, 
hyacinths,  and  other  spring  flowers.  A  piano 
stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  the  gift  of 
Lord  Bournemouth,  for  now  that  Geraldine's 
improved  circumstances  admitted  of  her  keep- 
ing two  maids  besides  the  invaluable  Susan, 
she  had  time  for  playing  and  singing.  There 
were  plenty  of  books  too  on  the  table,  lending 
library  books,  attesting  that  she  also  found 
time  for  reading,  while  the  number  of  period- 
icals and  magazines  scattered  about  indicated 
that  she  did  not  think  herself  rich  enough  to 
give  up  the  use  of  her  pen. 

Geraldine  herself  now  enters  the  room  ;  she 
is  improved  in  looks,  rosier,  younger,  less  care- 
worn. Also  she  is  nicely  dressed;  her  deep 
mourning  is  of  good  materials,  and  well  made. 
If  she  does  not  look  like  the  Geraldine  Vivian 
of  old,  still  less  does  she  look  like  Mrs  Law- 
ranee's  daughter-in-law.     From  the  pretty  httle 
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boiinet,  which  replaces  her  usaal  straw  hat,  and 
the  Kttle  pony  carriage  which  stands  at  the  door, 
we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  she 
is  not  bound  for  the  village,  but  is  going  to 
call  on  some  of  her  richer  neighbours. 

Increase  of  income  has,  of  course,  done 
much  towards  producing  this  favourable  change 
in  her  appearance,  yet  not  that  alone.  Her 
father's  forgiveness — the  feeling  that  she  was 
no  longer  an  outcast  from  her  own  people — has 
had  the  largest  share  in  bringing  back  the  light 
to  her  eye  and  the  colour  to  her  cheek.  She 
is  almost  happy,  as  happy  as  she  could  be  with 
William  Lawrance  for  her  husband;  perhaps 
happier  than  most  women  would  have  been  so 
situated.  Por  she  has  still  all,  more  than  all, 
her  old  power  over  him,  though  her  trials  are 
scarcely  less  here  than  in  London.  True,  his 
temper  is  somewhat  mollified  by  his  improved 
circumstances,  but  associating  with  Dukes  and 
Lords  has  almost  turned  his  head ;  he  is  apt 
to  think  that  all  the  good  fortune  which  has 
befallen  him  is  a  tribute  to  his  own  merits, 
rather  than  to  his  wife's.  He  has  dined  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Lindon  before  he  came  down 
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into  the  country,  and  he  has  seen  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth for  ten  minutes ;  therefore  he  thinks  he 
has  overcome  the  objections  of  Geraldine's 
family,  mistakes  her  father's  punctiHous  cour- 
tesy for  dehghted  approbation,  and  talks  to  his 
friends  of  the  personal  affection  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth entertains  for  him.  Also  they  are  often 
invited  to  dine  at  Dorchester  Castle,  as  Lady 
Anne  Pitzgermaine  and  Geraldine  have  become 
great  friends ;  but  Mr  Lawrance  does  not  fail 
to  attribute  the  invitations  to  the  charms  of  his 
own  society.  Perhaps  he  might  be  undeceived 
if  he  could  hear  the  savage  muttered  curses  old 
Lord  Bournemouth  sends  after  him  as  he  leaves 
the  room,  could  see  the  thunder-cloud  Lord 
Lindon's  brow  always  bears  after  one  of  his 
visits,  the  disgust  which  Leonie's  politeness 
hardly  enables  her  to  conceal  in  his  presence, 
or  could  hear  Lady  Anne  say  to  her  mother — 
as  she  invariably  does  when  it  is  a  question  of 
inviting  the  Lawrances — "  We  must  have  dear 
Geraldine,  mamma ;  but  if  we  could  only  have 
her  without  her  horrid  under-bred  husband ! 
It  takes  away  half  the  pleasure  of  her  society !  " 
As  he  could  not  enjoy  these  advantages,  how- 
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ever,  he  became  daily  better  pleased  with  him- 
self; and  much  ado  had  Geraldine  to  prevent 
him  from  letting  out  some  of  these  remarkable 
opinions  in  the  presence  of  her  family,  which 
would  have  been  fatal  to  his  peaceful  inter- 
course with  Lord  Bournemouth  at  all  events, 
as  that  gentleman  would  decidedly  have  de- 
clined seeing  him  again. 

We  have  said  that  in  his  former  days  William 
Lawrance  was  in  some  degree  fascinating.  This 
was  no  longer  the  case.  He  thought  his  posi- 
tion so  assured  that  he  had  no  further  need  to 
be  on  his  guard ;  his  mind  was  so  overrun 
with  vanity,  that  some  of  it  could  not  fail  to 
appear  in  his  manner,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  fatal  to  fascination.  His  good  looks  were 
marred  by  the  conceited  expression  he  was 
pleased  to  assume ;  his  entire  air  and  bearing 
were  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  what 
one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  idea  of 
a  parish  priest.  He  had  lost  the  air  of  keen- 
ness and  determination  which  fonnerly  refined 
and  gave  an  interest  to  features  which,  though 
good,  were  common-place  in  form  and  expres- 
sion.    And  his  disposition  appeared  to  have 
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undergone  a  similar  change.  The  quick  per- 
ception of  character,  the  resolution  and  perse- 
verance which  once  distinguished  him,  seemed 
to  be  fairly  lulled  to  sleep.  He  had  attained 
already,  with  very  little  exertion,  a  position  far 
higher  than  he  could  have  hoped  for,  and  this 
had  entirely  spoiled  him  for  work.  So  many 
unlooked-for  good  things  had  fallen  to  him, 
that  all  he  felt  capable  of  doing  was  waiting  to 
see  how  many  more  would  come  without  his 
intervention.  Parish  work  he  had  always  dis- 
liked ; — it  was  incessant,  fatiguing,  and  brought 
no  adequate  reward  of  money  or  distinction. 
At  first  he  really  took  considerable  pains  with 
his  sermons,  but  little  by  little  he  slipped  more 
and  more  into  careless  habits,  and  gave  no 
thought  to  them,  beyond  dressing  up  old  ideas 
in  new  language.  He  preached  exclusively  to 
the  Dorchester  pew — not  an  encouraging  audi- 
ence, for  the  only  person  who  was  certain  not 
to  go  to  sleep  was  Lord  Eitzgermaine,  and  he 
€Ould  not  be  considered  an  attentive  listener. 
After  a  time  Mr  Lawrance  began  to  preach 
his  old  sermons  over  again,  and  did  this  so 
often  that  Geraldine,  for  very  shame,  was 
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obliged  to  interpose,  and  help  him  with  some- 
thing more  than  suggestions.  His  college  re- 
putation still  clung  to  him,  however,  and  he 
was  sometimes  asked  to  preach  in  other  parishes 
for  charities  or  missions — on  which  occasions 
he  gave  a  ready  assent,  and  wrote  his  own 
sermons.  If  the  subject  required  narrative, 
or  admitted  of  illustration,  they  were  generally 
very  good;  and  his  hearers  would  return  to 
their  own  homes,  some  envying  Geraldine,  and 
all  envying  the  Fitzgermaine  family.  Mean- 
while the  whole  village  of  Dorchester  disliked 
him,  from  the  Duke  downwards.  He  indeed, 
in  spite  of  his  promise,  half  regretted  having 
given  way  to  his  son's  importunities  ;  Lord 
Ernest  openly  pronounced  the  Rector  to  be  a 
low-bred,  conceited  muff;  and  wondered  what 
Eitz  was  thinking  of,  to  stick  him  down  at  the 
gates  ;  the  Duchess  shook  her  head  as  she 
found  her  pet  old  women  unvisited,  and  the 
schools  neglected,  except  by  Geraldine;  and 
Lady  Anne  declared  in  lively  tones  that  he 
was  insufferable,  and  often  invited  Geraldine 
to  the  Castle,  but  took  good  care  not  to  go 
down  to  the  Rectory.     It  was  fortunate  for 
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Geraldine  that  she  did  not  reahze  the  full 
extent  of  her  husband's  unpopularity  ;  as  it 
was,  when  she  dined  at  the  Castle,  her  happiest 
time  was  after  the  ladies  had  left  the  dining- 
room,  as  then  she  was  relieved  from  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  watching  his  every  word 
and  gesture ;  and  if  he  was  making  himself  an 
object  of  ridicule  among  the  gentlemen — which 
was  but  too  probable — at  least  she  was  spared 
the  mortification  of  hearing  him. 

Lord  Fitzgermaine  was  the  only  person  who 
refrained  from  openly  abusing  Mr  Lawrance,  a 
silent  shrug  of  the  shoulders  being  the  only 
expression  of  his  displeasure.  Not  that  he  did 
not  feel  the  Rector's  numerous  imperfections 
as  acutely  as  anybody ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  he 
had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  Dor- 
chester, and,  in  the  second,  .he  thought  any 
little  defects  in  the  husband  amply  atoned  for 
by  the  charms  of  the  wife.  The  old  phrase,  "  I 
could  have  married  her  myself,"  was  more  con- 
stantly in  his  mind  than  ever,  and  the  words 
were  no  mere  form.  She  seemed  to  him  more 
lovely  and  more  fascinating  than  ever.  Never 
in  her  most  brilliant  butterfly  days  had  he  ad- 
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mired  her  as  much  as  now,  when  he  saw  her 
going  about  among  the  poor  people,  walking  in 
her  garden,  or  sitting  in  her  drawing-room  with 
her  little  daughter  on  her  lap.  It  may  be 
asked  why  he  had  not  proposed  to  her  while 
she  was  still  free,  and  he  had,  to  all  appearance, 
the  best  chance — if  any  one  could  be  said  to 
have  a  chance — of  winning  her  favour  ?  The 
only  answer  to  this  question  was  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Fitzgermaine's  peculiar  disposition, 
which  did  not  allow  of  his  coveting  anything 
until  it  was  fairly  out  of  his  reach.  Before,  he 
had  doubted  and  hesitated;  wondered  if  she 
were  precisely  the  person  to  suit  him,  and 
whether  he  did  not  admire  some  one  else  more ; 
now,  he  felt  perfectly  certain  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  seen  any  one  he  liked  half  as  well, 
and  that  she  was  the  prettiest  woman  in 
England.  Of  this  Geraldine  knew  nothing. 
She  fulfilled  her  round  of  duties  without  notic- 
ing who  admired  her,  and  without  supposing 
that  any  one  could  do  so  now.  As  she  drove 
her  little  carriage  through  the  village  on  her 
way  to  the  Castle,  far  other  thoughts  than 
those  of  admiration  and  gaiety  filled  her  mind. 
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It  was  a  very  pretty,  very  picturesque, 
and  not  poor  village.  The  Duke  was  a 
good  and  easy  landlord;  he  had  plenty  of 
work  to  give  at  good  wages,  when  it  could 
not  be  had  elsewhere ;  besides  which,  the 
Duchess,  her  daughter,  and  her  housekeeper, 
looked  after  the  people  thoroughly,  and  a 
good  deal  of  money  was  spent  on  them. 
Altogether  the  condition  of  the  village  was 
somewhat  eleemosynary,  far  from  self-sup- 
porting; it  could  and  did  make  political 
economists  growl ;  its  prosperity  was  not  on 
a  firm  basis,  as,  let  one  of  the  Duke's  great 
works  be  stopped  —  works  by  no  means 
necessary,  and  in  many  cases  undertaken 
solely  to  make  work  —  and  the  difference 
would  be  felt  immediately  and  disas- 
trously ;  still  the  whole  thing  looked  well, 
and,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  was  well.  No 
squaKd  poverty,  no  beggary,  was  to  be 
seen ;  starvation  was  a  word  unknown ;  even 
want  no  sooner  existed  than  it  was  dis- 
covered and  thoroughly  relieved.  There- 
fore Geraldine  saw  in  her  drive  no  pinched 
faces,  no  tumble-dowai  cottages ;  bright  rosy 
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children  played  about  the  road — for  school- 
hours  were  over ;  and  each  trim  little  house 
had  its  own  trim  little  garden  before  it, 
with  its  few  winter  vegetables,  and  its  bright 
plot  of  spring  flowers.  It  was  a  satisfactory 
place  to  her;  the  sight  of  extreme  poverty 
would  have  distracted  her,  she  would  have 
worked  and  pinched  herself  to  death  to  re- 
heve  it;  and  the  plenty  and  content  of  Dor- 
chester were  rest  and  peace  to  her.  She 
thought,  as  she  continued  her  drive,  what 
people  must  be  visited  this  afternoon;  there 
was  old  Widow  Hall ;  had  William  been 
to  her  lately  ?  and  an  inward  voice  promptly 
answered.  No ;  William  never  did  go  any- 
where that  he  ought, — and  the  blind  girl, 
Margaret  Mitchell,  had  sent  for  some  more 
wool  for  her  knitting ;  and  then  there  was 
the  poor  boy  who  mangled  his  hand  so  sadly 
T\dth  the  turnip-cutting  machine  ;  she  would 
take  him  a  little  bit  of  nice  dinner.  All 
these  reflections  occupied  her  till  she  reached 
the  lodge  gates,  where  the  sight  of  the  old 
woman  who  opened  them  somehow  unac- 
countably   reminded  her    of    an    unfinished 
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paper  in  her  desk,  that  had  been  due  for 
^YiQ  *  -*  *  *  '^  Magazine  for  the  last 
fortnight. 

"  I  will  finish  it  to-night,  and  post  it 
to-morrow,"  she  thought;  and  then  a  group 
of  children  at  play  suggested  some  verses 
for  a  rather  milk-and-water  little  periodical 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  laughing  at, 
and  contributing  to.  She  had  composed  a 
stanza  or  two,  making  merry  the  while  at 
her  own  expense  and  at  the  periodical's ;  and, 
engrossed  in  her  occupation,  all  but  drove 
over  Lord  Pitzgermaine's  favourite  spaniel* 
scarcely  noticing  or  returning  its  master's 
courteous  bow. 

"  You  will  find  Anne  in,  she  has  just 
returned  from  riding,"  he  said  ;  to  which 
Geraldine,  who  was  considering  Avhat  rhymed 
best  with  child  (besides  "wild,"  which  had 
been  already  employed),  said,  "  Oh,  indeed 
—  thank  you,"  abstractedly,  and  then  drove 
on. 

Lord  ritzgermaine  looked  after  her,  and 
sighed,  somewhat  sentimentally. 
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"  She  was  certainly  confused,"  he  thought ; 
"  did  it  mean  anything?  does  she  guess? 
But  what  a  fool  I  am!" — in  which,  perhaps, 
he  was  perfectly  right. 

Meanwhile  Geraldine  arrived  at  the  Castle, 
and  was  shown  in  to  Lady  Anne,  who  had 
not  yet  taken  off  her  riding-habit. 

"  My  dear  Geraldine,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
have  good  news  for  you  !  Mamma  had  a 
letter  this  morning  to  say  that  Lord  and 
Lady  Lin  don  are  coming  the  day  after  to- 
morrow for  a  week." 

"Good  news  indeed,"  said  Geraldine;  "but 
how  can  they  leave  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  Lady  Lindon 
has  had  a  bad  attack  of  influenza,  and  wants 
change  of  air,  so  they  proposed  to  come 
here,  as  we  begged  them  to  do,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  Sir  William  and  Lady  Elli- 
son are  going  to  stay  with  Lord  Bournemouth 
meanwhile.  But  I  am  surprised  you  don't 
know  all  this,  though  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
had  it  to  tell; — I  like  telling  a  nice  piece  of 
news." 
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"  I  don't  know  how  it  was,"  said  Ge- 
raldine;  "  both  Lin  don  and  Leonie  are  good 
correspondents." 

"  Well  now,  Geraldine,  you  will  promise  to 
be  up  here  all  day  long  while  they  are  with 
us?  You  will  dine  with  us — not  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  for  they  will  come  late ;  but 
the  next  day  ?  " 

"  I  will  certainly  dine  with  you  on  Thurs- 
day ;  but  as  to  spending  a  week  here,  what 
would  my  husband  and  my  parish  say  ?  " 

"  Your  parish  mil  do  very  well  without 
you,  and  really  it  is  a  work  of  charity.  I 
am  dreadfully  afraid  of  Lady  Lin  don.  Pitz 
tells  me  she  is  so  clever,  and  knows  every- 
thing ;  and  I  know  she  is  beautiful,  and — I 
don't  mean  fine,  but  a  very  great  lady." 

And  Lady  Anne  cast  a  satisfied  glance  at 
the  mirror,  which  reflected  her  tall  striking 
figure  and  distinguished  face,  as  if  con- 
scious that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
beauty  and  fine  ladyism  to  frighten  her. 

Geraldine  smiled,  and  replied,  "That  last 
part   of    your   speech   was   merely   made  to 
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draw  a  compliment ;  I  shall  not  indulge  you. 
I  don't  believe  there  is  any  one  in  the  world 
as  beautiful  as  Leonie,  and  she  is  'great 
lady '  enough  to  frighten  any  one,  and  won- 
derfully clever,  and  knows  it;  but  now  to 
give  you  a  little  bit  of  comfort,  she  is  ex- 
tremely agreeable,  has  plenty  of  conversa- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  her 
charming." 

This  was  some  consolation  to  Lady  Anne, 
who,  however  well  satisfied  with  herself  ex- 
ternally, had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that 
she  was  neither  quick  nor  clever.  She  would 
not  have  been  pleased  if  any  one  had  told 
her,  "  You  are  uneducated  and  dull ;  you 
know  nothing ;  "  nevertheless  it  vvas  the  truth, 
and  she  knew  it.  To  do  her  justice,  it  cost 
her  no  pang  to  find  that  Lady  Lindon  was 
handsomer  than  herself ;  she  had  some  vanity, 
but  not  a  particle  of  jealousy,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound. 

"  Then  you  will  come  early  on  Friday 
morning,  and  bring  little  Freddie  with  you; 
if  you   don't,   you  will   decoy   Lady  Lindon 
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down  to  the  Rectory  to  see  her,  which  won't 
please  mamma." 

\  "  That's  not  fair,"  said  Geraldine,  laughing; 
"  Leonie  must  see  the  Rectory.  I  am  going 
now  ;  Friday  morning — at  what  o'clock  ?  " 

"  Eleven." 

"  Eleven  be  it  then — good-bye." 

And  she  drove  off,  and  on  her  homeward 
road,  met  and  picked  up  her  husband,  to 
whom  she  communicated  her  good  news. 

"  Very  good,"  he  observed.  "  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  the  Lin  dons.  Yom-  brother 
is  a  pleasant  fellow  enough,  and  has  more  in 
him  than  appears  at  first,  if  one  only  knows 
how  to  draw  him  out;  and  Leonie  is  a  very 
pleasing  person." 

Geraldine  bit  her  lips  with  vexation. 

"  Pray  don't  call  her  Leonie,"  she  said. 

"  And  why  not  ?  Is  she  not  my  sister, 
pray?" 

"  Sister-in-law  ; — it  makes  a  difference." 

"How  so?" 

"  Between  brothers  and  sisters-in-law,  call- 
ing by  the  Christian  names  is  quite  optional ; 
and  as  you  are  not  very  intimate  with  her, 
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it  would  be  better  to  say  Lady  Lindon.  I 
should  prefer  it,  and  so,  I  am  sure,  would 
they." 

Mr  Lawrance  saw  that  he  must  give  in, 
but  it  was  a  struggle  ;  though  he  knew 
he  should  be  worsted,  he  felt  impelled  to  fight. 

"Really  I  don't  see  why  you  should  say 
we  are  not  intimate,  after  the  great  atten- 
tions they  have  shown  me — " 

"  You  have  dined  once  at  their  house,  and 
called  once,"  interrupted  Geraldine ;  "  that  is 
not  intimacy.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this ; 
Lindon  is  very  particular  about  these  things, 
he  would  think  it  a  liberty,  and  be  seriously 
displeased." 

We  have  given  this  as  a  little  specimen  of 
Geraldine's  present  conversations  with  her 
husband,  and  from  it  our  readers  may  gather 
that,  as  time  went  on,  she  had  not  made  any 
progress  in  reconciling  herself  to  her  terrible 
mistake.  Many  will  call  her  wrong,  and  her 
conduct  unbecoming  and  unwifelike  ; — and  no 
doubt  there  are  many  women  who  submit  to 
misery  like  hers,  and  worse  than  hers,  without 
a  murmur  or  struggle ;  who,  almost  literally. 
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when  they  are  smitten  on  one  cheek,  turn  the 
other.     Such  a  woman  was  not  Geraldine.     If 
she  had  no  protector,  so  much  the  more  did 
she  resolve  to  protect  herself,  and,  maintaining 
a    steadily    defensive    attitude,   to   keep   her 
husband    within    the    bounds    of     common 
decorum,  and  to   win   such   an  independent 
standing  for  herself — and  her  child  in  future — 
that  he  should  be  forced  to  recognise  her  right 
to  be  treated  with  some  kind  of  respect,  and 
allow  her  some  liberty  of  action.     To  do  this 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  be  firm  in  trifles  ; 
the  smallest  concession  to  him  was  a  mistake 
she  always  had  reason  to  deplore.     He  had 
never  forgiven  her  her  superiority,  not  only  in 
character  and  mind,  but  in  birth  and  breeding, 
and  no  means  of  mortification  were  too  small 
or  too  large  for  him  to  use  against  her.     She 
had  learnt  one  or  two  lessons  on  ^  this  subject, 
and  was  not  likely  to  forget  them.     Perhaps 
time  might  modify  her  feelings  ;  perhaps  cir- 
cumstances might  change,  and  a  different  Hne 
of  conduct  become  possible ;  for  the  present 
she  acted  for  the  best,  as  far  as  she  saw  what 
that  was,  and,  whatever  her  husband  might  be 
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at  home,  succeeded  in  making  his  conduct  less 
conspicuous  abroad. 

We  do  not  say  she  was  right ;  we  would 
only  beg  our  readers  to  remember  that  it  is 
very  easy  for  by-standers  to  say  how  the  battle 
should  be  fought,  and  very  difficult  for  those 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  heat  and 
turmoil  of  strife.  No  one  learns  to  distin- 
guish right  from  wrong  in  one  day,  but  may 
esteem  themselves  happy  if  they  begin  to  do 
so  even  at  the  close  of  their  life's  warfare. 

Geraldine  was  happy  when  she  found  her- 
self, at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
seated  alone  in  Lady  Anne's  morning-room, 
with  Leonie  by  her  side.  Lady  Lindon  looked 
wretchedly,  miserably  ill ;  not  more  so,  how- 
ever, than  might  reasonably  be  accounted  for 
by  influenza ;  and,  ill  as  she  was.  Lady  Anne 
was  inchned  to  think  Geraldine  right  when  she 
said  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  as  beautiful 
as  Leonie.  They  passed  a  long  pleasant  day 
together;  after  luncheon  Lady  Anne  joined 
them,  and,  with  Geraldine  to  protect  her,  did 
not  find  Lady  Lindon  as  awful  as  she  expect- 
ed ;   for  Leonie  understood  in  a  very  short 
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time  the  calibre  of  her  young  hostess,  and  took 
care  not  to  startle  her  with  independent 
speeches,  or  knowledge  over  much. 

In  the  evening  the  Lawrances  came  to  din- 
ner, as  agreed.  Geraldine  looked  particularly 
fair  and  pretty  in  her  black  dress  ;  there  were 
a  great  many  young  hunting  men  at  the  Castle, 
and  they  admired  her  very  much.  She  was 
the  only  young  lady,  except  Leonie  and  Lady 
Anne  ;  less  formidable  than  the  one,  and  more 
conversational  and  amusing  than  the  other,  she 
attracted  more  than  either. 

Leonie  herself  had  never  admired  her  so 
much  as  this  evening ;  she  watched  her  closely, 
and  it  became  apparent  to  her  quick  percep- 
tions that,  though  all  the  young  men  seemed  to 
admire  her  sister,  and  crowd  round  her,  Lord 
Pitzgermaine's  manner  was  different  from  all  the 
others.  He  admired  her  ;  and  so  did  his 
brother.  Lord  Ernest,  but  in  that  young  dra- 
goon's manner  there  was  a  frank  simplicity  of 
homage  very  different  from  the  elder's.  Was 
Lord  Fitzgermaine  more  in  earnest,  more  sen- 
timental, or  what?  She  could  not  tell — he 
was  alike,  yet  unlike  ;  she  wondered  if  Lindon 
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noticed  it  ;  by-and-bye  she  would  ask  him. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  young  lord  to  be 
uneasy  if  any  one  was  talking  but  himself,  an 
egotism  only  excusable  from  the  fact  that  he 
talked  well ;  yet  in  no  other  case  did  Leonie 
remember  to  have  seen  him  so  anxious  to  stop 
his  brother's  conversation  as  he  was  this  even- 
ing. He  was  far  from  stupid ;  Lord  Ernest 
was  usually  considered  dull ;  in  general  there- 
fore he  let  his  brother  say  out  his  say  with 
sufficient  patience ;  now  he  cut  short  all  the 
stories  of  his  horses  and  dogs  with  which  Lord 
Ernest  tried  to  amuse  Geraldine,  and  broke  in 
with  books,  pictures,  music,  anything,  in  short, 
about  which  he  knew  his  brother  must  talk  at 
a  disadvantage.  Leonie  drew  her  chair  near, 
and  watched  the  game  with  increasing  interest. 
Geraldine  interrupted  Lord  Eitzgermaine  as 
unceremoniously  as  he  had  interrupted  his 
brother.  She  knew  all  he  had  to  say ;  she  had 
lately  learned  to  think  him  shallow ;  she  was 
really  interested  in  some  curious  anecdotes 
Lord  Ernest  had  been  telling  her  about  a  fa- 
vourite horse.  He  drew  aside,  frowning  im- 
patiently ;    none   the    less    so,   thought    the 
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observant  watcher,  that  his  brother  told  his 
anecdotes  well,  and  with  considerable  acute- 
ness.  He — the  younger — was  a  fine  manly- 
looking  young  fellow,  albeit  somewhat  "  heavy 
in  hand,"  with  a  handsome,  honest  face ;  a  good 
face,  Leonie  thought,  far  better  than  the  elder's. 
Geraldine,  since  she  had  known  more  of  him, 
had  found  him  less  silent  than  formerly,  and 
had  a  certain  pleasure  in  talking  to  him ;  he 
was  not  amusing,  but  she  liked  his  frank, 
straight-forward  bearing,  and  simple  uncon- 
scious dignity,  and  she  showed  it.  Lord 
Pitzgermaine's  uneasiness  increased  ;  more 
than  once  he  tried  to  talk  Lord  Ernest  down, 
to  put  him  at  a  disadvantage,  to  get  up  a  laugh 
against  him.  Failing  signally,  he  tried  another 
move,  and  pressed  Geraldine  to  sing.  Lady 
Anne  passed  at  the  moment,  and  joined  in  the 
request ;  Geraldine,  ever  ready  to  oblige,  went 
to  the  piano ;  Lord  Fitzgermaine  edged  himself 
into  the  place  next  her,  and  his  brother  was 
fairly  distanced.  Now  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
listen,  intensely  silent,  while  she  was  singing, 
and  applaud  rapturously  when  she  had 
finished. 
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"  What  does  he  mean  ?  "  thought  Leonie. 
"  What  are  all  these  grimaces  for  ?  She  is 
singing  prettily  to-night,  but  she  does  not 
sing  well  enough  to  merit  such  extravagant 
applause.  Du  reste,  I  know  he  is  not  fond 
of  music  ;  ilne  sy  connait pas." 

Meanwhile  the  subject  of  her  reflections 
had  sustained  another  annoyance.  He  asked 
Geraldine  to  repeat  a  French  song,  at  the 
very  moment  that  his  brother  asked  her  to 
repeat  an  English  one.  She  liked  the  Eng- 
lish one  best,  and  sung  it  best ;  therefore 
she  chose  to  repeat  that  in  preference  to 
the  other.  Again  the  cloud  gathered  over 
Lord  Eitzgermaine ;  he  was  restless,  moody, 
and  did  not  recover  for  the  rest  of-  the 
evening.  He  took  his  revenge  by  going 
up  to  Mr  Lawrance,  and  drawing  him  out 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  a  pro- 
cess which  cost  him  little  trouble.  It  had 
one  effect  unexpected  to  him ;  directly  Ge- 
raldine saw  what  was  going  on,  she  rose 
to  go,  and  the  party  broke  up. 

"Lindon,"   said   Leonie,    when  they   were 
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alone  together,  "did  you  observe  Lord  Fitz- 
germaine's  manner  to  Geraldine  to-night  ?  " 

"  Observe  it  ?  No  ;  why  should  I  ?  What 
was  the  matter  with  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  blind  bat !  you  mole  !  I  might 
have  known  it  was  useless  to  ask  you,"  cried 
his  wife,  laughing.  "  Observe  in  future  then ; 
and  give  me  your  opinion  by-and-bye.  Re- 
member, those  are  my  orders." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

But  often  in  the  din  of  strife 

There  rises  an  unspeakable  desire 
After  the  knowledge  of  our  buried  life, 

A  thirst  to  spend  our  fire  and  restless  force 
In  tracking  out  our  true  original  course ; 
A  longing  to  inquire 
Into  the  mystery  of  this  heart  that  beats 
So  wild,  so  deep,  in  us,  to  know 
"Whence  our  thoughts  come,  and  where  they  go. 

M.  Aenold. 

Being  under  these  peremptory  commands, 
Lord  Lindon  devoted  some  of  his  spare 
moments  to  making  observations.  "  Cer- 
tainly Fitz  is  spoony  upon  her,  but  so  is  Ernest, 
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and  a  great  many  fellows  here,"  was  the 
result  of  these  observations  communicated  to 
his  wife. 

"  So  they  are  ;  but  there  is  something  dif- 
ferent in  Lord  Pitzgermaine  from  the  others," 
she  returned.  "A  certain /(?  ne  sais  quoi ;  very 
indescribable,  but  very  perceptible,  for  the 
rest." 

"  I  know  what  you  mean.  It  is  very  silly 
now,  but  in  a  couple  of  months  he  will  have 
forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  It  is  very  wrong — very  dangerous,"  said 
Leonie,  gravely. 

"Very  dangerous — what  nonsense,  Leonie!" 
said  Lord  Lindon,  peevishly.  "  How  can  that 
be  ?  Women  make  such  a  fuss  about  every- 
thing !  " 

He  was  quite  put  out,  for  he  saw  that  she 
was  right,  and  feared  that  she  would  insist 
upon  his  doing  or  saying  something  decided, 
than  which  nothing  Avould  have  been  more 
disagreeable  to  his  easy  indolence ;  Leonie  saw 
through  his  ill-humoiu*  in  a  moment,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  she   said,  "  I   am   not 
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going  to  make  you  do  or  say  anything  at  pre- 
sent, for  the  time  has  not  come,  and  it  would 
only  do  harm.  Besides,  as  you  say,  it  may 
pass  off.  And  if  it  were  not  for  Geraldine's 
peculiar  position,  I  should  consider  it  a  mere 
trifle.  But  when  a  woman  has  never  been  in 
love,  has  a  husband  who  does  not  love  her, 
who  torments  her,  and  whom  she  despises,  it 
may  well  happen  that  she  should  see  some  one 
whom  she  likes  better." 

*'  Really,  you've  drawn  a  pretty  picture  of 
Geraldine's  affairs  !  "  said  Lord  Lindon. 

"  A  true  one,  you  will  own." 

"  May  be.  But  surely  a  well-principled 
woman  won't  allow  herself  to  think  of  any  one 
but  her  husband — at  least,  so  women  say 
themselves." 

"  Va  pour  le  principe  !  "  returned  Leonie. 
'' Mon  clier  Lindon,  you  learnt  that  axiom 
out  of  books,  not  out  of  real  life.  When  it 
comes  to  a  question  of  not  allowing  oneself  to 
think  of  any  one  but  one's  husband,  the  mis- 
chief is  done.  A  well-principled  woman  wiU 
not  allow  herself  to  do  wrong ;  she  will  con- 
trol her  feelings ;  none  the  less  she  may  have 
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them,  none  the  less  she  may  be  horribly,  fear- 
fully miserable.  It  is  that  from  which  I 
would  save  Geraldine.  Lord  Fitzgermaine  is 
bent  on  his  own  amusement,  it  is  nothing  to 
him,  for,  whatever  he  may  think,  he  has  no 
feelings  to  be  touched ;  she  has,  and  it  may 
prove  quite  other  than  a  trifle  to  her." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know,  if  you  come  to 
that,"  said  Lord  Lindon,  "  that  he  is  making 
any  pretence.     He  is  really  taken  with  her." 

"  He  taken  with  her !  he  is  taken  with  no 
one  but  himself,"  said  Leonie.  "  Mind  you, 
I  don't  say  that  he  does  not  think  himself  in 
very  serious  earnest,  and  a  young  gentleman 
with  very  fine  sentiments,  and  very  deep 
affections ;  only  he  deceives  himself,  he  is  not 
capable  of  having  the  one,  or  feeling  the  other. 
That  heavy  young  dragoon,  with  not  half  his 
brother's  head,  has  t^^dce  his  brother's  heart, 
twice  his  brother's  honesty ;  he  respects  and 
reverences  Geraldine ;  there  is  neither  selfish- 
ness nor  vanity  in  his  admiration." 

"  That 's  true,  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Lindon. 
"  In  fact,  he  wanted  to  marry  her  before  she 
was  engaged  to  Silverton." 
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"  Did  he  really  ?  I  suppose  he  was  too  poor 
to  propose  ?  " 

"  Just  at  that  time  he  was.  He  had  good 
expectations,  however,  from  an  micle,  and 
would  have  proposed  on  the  strength  of  them, 
only  she  never  gave  him  the  slightest  encour- 
agement. That  was  neither  here  nor  there, 
however,  for  she  did  not  give  it  to  any  one, 
and  if  he  had  had  a  sufficient  income  to  satisfy 
my  father,  his  chance  might  have  been  as  good 
as  any  one's.  He  waited  day  after  day,  hoping 
to  make  some  sort  of  impression  ;  and  then, 
poor  fellow,  to  his  dismay  and  consternation, 
her  engagement  was  announced.  A  week 
afterwards  his  uncle  died,  and  left  him  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  the  major  of  his  regi- 
ment died,  so  that  he  got  his  captaincy 
without  purchase.  There  never  w^as  such  a 
piece  of  ill-luck  as  both  events  coming  off  a 
week  too  late  !  " 

"  And  then,  as  she  was  engaged,  he  could 
do  nothing.  Did  he  know  how  she  hated 
Lord  Silverton  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  did,  which  made  it  all  the  worse. 
I  believe,  if   I  had  been  at  home,  I  might, 
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even  then,  have  arranged  matters,  for  Silverton 
knew  so  well  that  she  never  wished  to  marry 
him,  that  had  there  been  any  one  to  take  her 
part,  he  must  have  given  her  up.  In  fact, 
his  claim  was  so  abominably  unjust  that,  even 
as  it  was,  Ernest  thought  of  appealing  to  my 
father,  who,  I  believe  in  my  heart,  would  have 
been  glad  enough  of  an  excuse  for  breaking  off 
the  whole  business." 

"  And  why  did  he  not  ?  " 

*'  The  same  impediment  which  hindered  his 
proposing  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  could  not 
say  that  Geraldine  liked  him.  And  it  woidd 
have  been  rather  too  cool  to  suggest  breaking 
off  her  engagement  on  the  speculation  of  her 
happening  to  take  a  fancy  to  him.  So  he  had 
to  put  up  with  his  disappointment ;  and  a 
very  great  one  it  was,  I  fancy." 

"  He  seems  to  have  recovered  it  tolerably." 

"  It  won't  kill  him,  if  you  come  to  that ; 
though  I  see  no  symptoms  of  his  making  up 
to  any  one  else.  He  is  too  honourable,  how- 
ever, not  to  get  over  it  now  that  she  is  married, 
and,  I  have  no  doubt,  already  thinks  of  her  as 
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nothing  more  than  an  old  friend.  Now  if  all 
this  were  Eitzgermaine's  story  instead  of  Er- 
nest's, I  own  I  should  not  like  his  attentions ; 
but  Eitz  never,  to  my  knowledge,  cared  for 
her,  and  Ernest  I  w^ould  trust  in  everything ; 
even  to  selling  me  a  horse  I  had  not  seen,  and, 
all  things  considered,  a  man  can't  say  fairer 
than  that.  I  only  wish  Geraldine  had  been 
pleased  to  make  him  my  brother-in-law  instead 
of  that — " 

"  Don't  become  vituperative ;  we  all  know 
what  Mr  Lawrance  is.  But  tell  me,  how  did 
you  learn  this ?  Not  from  Lord  Ernest?  " 

"  Arthur  first  put  me  on  the  scent.  You 
remember  my  going  to  see  him  when  we  first 
came  to  England  ?  I  cross-examined  him  pretty 
closely,  and  soon  saAV  how  everything  had 
come  about,  for  he  was  only  too  glad  to  find 
any  one  willing  to  listen.  At  last  he  said, 
*  And  only  think,  Lindon,  she  might  have 
married  Lord  Ernest  any  day,  if  she  had 
chosen  ! '  I  inquired  more  into  it,  and  thought 
he  was  probably  right ;  so  one  day,  when  Er- 
nest and  I  w  ere  talking,  and  grew  rather  con- 
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fidential,  something  brought  the  subject  up, 
and  I  put  a  leading  question,  which  drew  out 
the  whole  story." 

"  And  how  did  he  teU  it?" 

"  Very  simply  and  shortly,  as  a  matter  which 
he  wished  me  to  know,  and  felt  I  should  un- 
derstand, but  with  such  curious  reticence  and 
self-respect,  that  I  could  hardly  think  it  was 
Ernest  speaking.  Not  at  all  like  the  story  of 
a  hopeless  first  love." 
•    "  Does  Geraldine  know  this  ?  " 

"  No,  and  I  hope  to  goodness  she  never 
will.  It  would  be  very  hard  on  her,  and  put 
her  in  a  very  equivocal  position.  I  don't  know 
how  she  should,  though,  for  the  secret  is  be- 
tween him,  you,  and  me,  and  we  are  none  of 
us  likely  to  tell  her.  That  is  the  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  business  —  which 
might  be  an  uncomfortable  one  for  her,  if  Er- 
nest were  any  one  but  himself.  As  to  Eitzger- 
maine's  eccentricities,  I  think  you^  take  them 
too  seriously." 

"  Tmie  will  show.  But  I  sec  you  are  impatient 
to  go ;  there  are  our  two   young  gentlemen 
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waiting  for  you  below  with  the  phaeton.  Where 
are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Going  to  Muddleborough,  to  look  at  a 
horse." 

"  Allez  done  ;  as  Lord  Fitzgermaine  will  he 
away,  and  can't  offer  to  accompany  me,  I  will 
walk  down  to  the  Rectory." 

Geraldine  was  busy  writing  when  her  sister- 
in-law  entered  her  drawing-room. 

"  Que  fais-tu  la  ?  "  said  Leonie,  as  she  sat 
down  exhausted. 

"  My  dear  Leonie,  how  tired  you  look  ! " 
said  Geraldine,  jumping  up.  "I  was  meaning 
to  come  up  to  the  Castle  when  I  had  finished 
this.  How  could  they  let  you  walk  down? 
You  are  not  fit  for  it  yet. 

"  Small  blame  to  them,"  said  Leonie.  "  They 
offered  me  every  horse,  pony,  and  carriage  in 
the  stables,  but  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  walk, 
and  an  avalanche  in  my  path  would  not  have 
stopped  me.     What  are  you  writing  ?  " 

"  A  sermon,"  said  Geraldine,  Avitli  a  shy 
laugh,  and  becoming  very  red. 

"  Ah,  I  understand ;  to-day  is  Saturday,  is 
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it  not  ?  "  '  said  Leonie,  smiling  as  she  remem- 
bered that  Lady  Anne  had  told  her  Mr  Law- 
ranee's  sermons  were  the  best  of  his  perform- 
ances. 

"  You  will  keep  my  secret  ?  " 

"  I  will,  and  I  will  leave  you  undisturbed  to 
finish  your  task.     Where  is  Mr  Lawrance  ?  " 

"  Well — fishing  up  the  river,  I  beheve,"  said 
Geraldine.  "  I  see  him  returning,  he  is  in  the 
garden  now."  And  Leonie,  who  felt  that  his 
presence  would  not  be  pleasant  to  his  wife, 
and  might  tend  to  disturb  her  ideas,  stepped 
out  to  meet  him. 

She  could  not  be  impolite,  she  was  far  too 
thorough-bred,  and  the  more  she  disHked  a 
person,  the  more  scrupulously  civil  was  her 
manner  to  him.  Besides,  she  was  determined 
to  be  agreeable  to  Mr  La^vrance,  that  he  might 
stay  with  her,  and  leave  his  wife  in  peace,  and 
succeeded  so  well,  that  he  began  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  question  of  calling  her  by  her 
Christian  name.  He  coidd'  not  decide  the 
point ;  to  set  against  his  own  hankering  to  do 
so,  there  was  Geraldine's  prohibition ;  and  with 
all  Leonie's  charm  of  manner,  and  frank,  gentle 
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courtesy,  there  was  a  dignity,  an  unapproacli- 
ableness  about  lier,  which  he  felt,  though  he 
did  not  own  it,  and  which  was  exceedingly 
repressive  of  familiarity.  She  held  him  in 
check ;  she  was  the  sort  of  woman  in  whose 
presence  he  felt  uneasy  at  saying  a  conceited 
thing,  or  a  rude  thing,  even  to  his  wife ;  he 
never  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  when 
talking  with  her,  and  for  Geraldine's  sake, 
she  was  well  content  that  it  should  be  so. 

Geraldine  had  now  finished  her  discourse, 
and  put  it  into  her  husband's  sermon  case; 
she  came  out  into  the  garden,  and  joined  them. 

"As  I  was  coming  down  the  village  this 
morning,"  said  Leonie,  "I  saw  the  village 
doctor  go  in  at  a  cottage  door,  and  they  told 
me  a  little  boy  there  had  fallen  down  and 
broken  his  leg ;  I  think  they  said  his  name 
was  Joe  Harris." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Geraldine,  "  I  am  so  sorry ; 
the  Harris's  are  great  favourites  of  mine ; 
I  must  go  this  afternoon  and  see  him." 

"  Mr  Lawrance,"  continued  Lady  Lindon, 
"  who  lives  in  that  pretty  white  cottage  by  the 
bridge?" 
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"  A  family  of  the  name  of  Smith,"  he  re- 
turned ;  "  the  father  works  for  the  Duke." 

"  No,  WiUiam,  you  forget,"  said  Geraldine 
quickly,  "they  left  last  week,  and  went  to 
Wroughton;  John  WalKs  has  taken  the 
cottage." 

"  I  dare  say,"  returned  Mr  Lawrance,  su- 
premely indifferent ;  "  you  know  better  than 
•I  do;  I  have  not  been  that  way  lately." 

Considering  that  "  that  way  "  was  the  high 
road  through  the  village,  Leonie  thought  this 
a  tolerably  frank  admission.  Apparently 
Geraldine  did  too,  for  she  cast  a  furtive  glance 
at  her  sister,  who  however,  being  in  the 
humour  for  investigations,  chose  not  to  see 
it. 

"  What  is  the  average  number  of  children 
at  the  school?  "  she  pursued. 

"  Geraldine,  you  know ;  what  is  it  ?  "  said 
;Mr  Lawrance. 

;  "From  ninety  to  a  hundred  through  the 
winter ;  rather  less  in  summer.  We  are  try- 
ing to  get  a  pupil  teacher,  but  the  Lords  in 
Council  are  very  tiresome  about  it,  though  we 
want  one  sadly." 
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"  I  dare  say,"  said  Leonie  ;  "  how  many 
teachers  have  you  ?  The  master  and  mistress  ; 
and  you  and  Mr  Lawrance,  occasionally ;  and 
have  you  any  help  from  the  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters?" 

"  Oh,  for  that,  Lady  Lindon,"  said  Mr  Law- 
rance, laughing,  "  I  haven't  much  to  do  with 
the  teaching,  it  is  not  my  forte,  my  wife 
understands  the  thing  far  better." 

"  Pretty  well  for  an  ex-tutor,"  was  Leonie's 
mental  comment ;  "  this  gentleman  is  singular- 
ly candid.  You  can  scarcely  have  time,"  she 
said  aloud,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"  That's  just  it,"  he  replied,  "  what  with  one 
thing  and  another ;  writing  one's  sermons  and 
all  that,  time  slips  away  before  one  knows  it  is 
gone." 

Leonie  was  here  seized  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing; a  curious,  spasmodic  fit,  which  lasted 
some  time,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
Geraldine  blush  very  much,  and  then  laugh 
too. 

*'T\liat  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon, 
Geraldine  ?  "  inquired  Lady  Lindon  when  she 
had  recovered  herself. 
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"  I  am  going  to  pay  a  round  of  cottage 
visits." 

"  And  you,  Mr  LaAvrance  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  ?  Really  I  don't  know — when  the  sun 
is  a  little  off  the  water  I  shall  take  my  rod  and 
have  another  try.  Geraldine  is  fond  of  fish, 
and  likes  it  quite  fresh." 

*' Ah,"  said  Leonie ;  "do  you  dine  at  the 
Castle  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so." 

Here  Geraldine's  blushes  increased  so  much 
that  Leonie  was  obliged,  out  of  pity,  to  stop, 
much  as  her  researches  entertained  her. 

"  You  will  give  me  some  luncheon,  Gerald- 
ine ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes,  and  drive  you  up  to  the  Castle  after- 
wards.    You  must  not  walk  back." 

"  But  your  visits,  your  poor  people  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  time  for  them  afterwards." 

*'  Apparently  your  time  does  not  slip  away 
before  you  know  it  is  gone,"  thought  Leonie, 
and  much  she  would  have  enjoyed  expressing 
the  thought,  but  for  the  fear  of  paining  her 
sister-in-law. 

"  Then  you  won't   come  with  me,  I  sup- 
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pose  ?  "  said  Mr  Lawrance.  "  It's  very  awk- 
ward, having  to  land  one's  own  fish.  However, 
you  can  call  at  the  Sanford's  as  you  go  by, 
and  send  Sam  to  me.  Now  where  can  I  have 
put  that  letter?  "  he  continued,  feeling  in  his 
pockets. 

"  What  letter?  "  inquired  Geraldine. 

"  The  one  from  Dick  Murphy,  enclosing  the 
flies  from  Ireland.  Oh,  I  remember,  I  left  it 
up -stairs.  Just  run  up  and  fetch  it ;  it's  in 
the  left-hand  drawer  of  my  dressing  table." 

Geraldine,  without  a  word,  went,  w^hereat 
Leonie  opened  her  eyes,  and  thought  of  a  good 
many  things. 

"  Mina,"  she  said,  when  Geraldine  had  re- 
turned, and  they  were  sitting  at  the  neat  little 
luncheon,  ''  are  you  coming  to  town  this 
spring  r 

"  I  thought  we  might  do  so ;  my  father 
sent  me  a  most  pressing  invitation,  and  I 
thought  we  might  go  for  the  space  of  tw^o 
weeks;  leaving  some  Monday,  and  coming 
back  the  second  Satiu-day  following,  so  as 
only  to  miss  one  Sunday." 

"  Geraldine,"  said  Mr  Lawrance  solemnly. 
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"  perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  my  mother  is 
coming  to  visit  us." 

"  Eh  !  la  helle  mere  !  "  thought  Leonie ; 
then,  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  manner,  she 
said,  "  But  when  does  Mrs  Lawrance  come, 
Mr  Lawrance  ?  " 

"  In  about  a  month,  Lady  Lindon." 

Geraldine's  one  thought,  since  this  visit  was 
inevitable,  was  gratitude  that  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  would  be  in  London  by  that  time. 

''  Then  I  have  a  place  that  will  suit  exact- 
ly," said  Leonie ;  "  you  must  return  with  us 
to  London  next  Monday." 

"  Such  short  notice  !  "  said  Geraldine 
-smiling. 

Mr  Lawrance  looked  gloomy,  and  said  that 
he  knew  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any 
one  to  take  his  duty,  the  Sunday  they  should 
be  away,  and  that  there  was  a  Missionary 
Meeting  in  the  School-room  next  Thiu^day 
that  he  must  attend. 

"  Then,"  said  Leonie,  with  ever-increasing 
suavity,  "you  must  let  me  take  Geraldine 
with  me,  and  come  yourself  on  the  Monday 
following,  and  we  must  persuade^ou  to  make 
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the  visit  three  weeks  instead  of  a  fort- 
night." 

"  We  may  as  well,  William,"  said  Gerald- 
ine ;  "  of  course  when  your  mother  comes 
she  will  make  a  long  visit,  and  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  leave  all  the  summer ;  besides  which, 
if  we  stay  three  weeks,  I  shall  have  a  ghmpse 
of  Arthur." 

"  Oh,  you  must,  I  will  take  no  denial,"  said 
Lady  Lindon ;  and  Mr  Lawrance,  flattered  at 
being  pressed  by  a  Viscountess  to  visit  an 
Earl,  made  no  further  resistance. 

"  And  now,  Leonie,  put  on  your  hat,"  said 
Geraldine.  "  I  am  sorry  to  order  you  off  the 
premises,  but  othenvise  I  shall  scarcely  have 
time  for  my  poor  people." 

"Very  well.  Mr  Lawrance,  I  wish  you 
much  success  in  fishing.  Are  trout  in  season 
now  ?  "  And  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  took  up  her  hat,  and  with  a  bend  of  her 
beautiful  head,  passed  out  into  the  garden. 

Though  she  and  her  sister  set  out  almost 
directly,  it  was  long  before  Leonie  returned  to 
the  Castle,  for  she  persuaded  Geraldine  to  let 
her   accompany  her  in  her  round  of  parish 
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visits.  She  sat,  profoundly  meditative,  while 
she  listened  to  the  clear  and  simple  manner  in 
which  Geraldine  talked  to  the  cottagers,  the 
intimate  knowledge  she  showed  of  all  their 
circumstances,  ''and  the  skill  with  which  she 
adapted  herself  to  each  separate  individual. 

"  I  could  not  do  this,"  thought  Lady  Lin- 
don  ;  "  with  all  my  boasted  intellect,  I  have 
not  as  much  talent  ready  at  my  fingers'  ends 
as  she  has.  Tor  it  is  not  her  specialite ;  she 
would  do  it  as  well  with  the  rich  as  with  the  poor; 
she  has  savoir  fairev^\\\\  all  classes.  What  is  it? 
Undeniably,  without  vanity,  I  am  what  they 
call  the  cleverest,  I  know,  far  the  most ;  yet 
here  I  recognise  a  class  of  people,  a  phase  of 
life,  with  which  nothing  in  my  head  sympathizes, 
however  much  my  heart  may  be  touched. 
These  people  would  be  a  blank  to  me ;  I  might 
visit  them  for  ever,  and  they  would  remain 
sealed  books ;  I  shoidd  neither  know  the  chord 
to  touch,  nor  the  one  to  let  alone.  And  yet 
they  tell  me  I  have  much  tact,  and  I  know  it 
is  true.  For  one  thing,  she  is  EngUsh,  and  I — 
I  am  cosmopolitan.  Is  she  better  than  I  am? 
Is  that  the  secret  ?    Perhaps — I  think  it  must 
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be.  I  am  not  good,  I  know — I  have  no  natural 
tendency  to  religion ;  I  inquire  into  all,  take 
nothing  on  trust ;  my  spii-it  is  too  moqueur. 
She  is  more  pious  by  nature,  more  humble ; 
faith  is  more  spontaneous  in  her  than  in  me,  and 
faith  is  the  essence  of  piety.  With  me,  to  be- 
lieve is  an  act  of  reason ;  with  her,  what  ?  An 
inspiration ;  she  believes  because  she  believes." 

Leonie's  reflections  were  here  interrupted 
by  hearing  an  old  dame,  in  whose  cottage  she 
was  sitting,  say,  "  Is  that  your  sister,  my 
Lady  ?  Oh,  she's  beautiful  surely,  she  do  look 
nice,  and  yet  your  face  pleases  me  best.  It 
goes  to  my  heart  like." 

"  Most  appropriate  to  my  thoughts  !  "  was 
Leonie's  comment.  ''  Perhaps  that  is  part  of 
the  secret." 

They  drove  to  the  Lodge  Gates,  where  Leo- 
nie  insisted  on  being  put  down,  that  she  might 
not  take  Geraldine  out  of  her  way. 

She  walked  slowly  through  the  Park,  re- 
volving many  questions  of  this  sort  in  her 
mind.  Every  now  and  then  she  was  seized 
with  fits  of  unconquerable  mental  despond- 
ency.    The  general  feeling  of  her  mind  was 
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humility ;  we  are  not  going  to  repeat  the  old 
phrase  about  being  too  clever  not  to  be  humble, 
for  Ave  are  doubtful  of  its  general  truth  ;  but 
she  habitually  thought  little  of  herself,  and  was 
inclined  to  underrate,  not  perhaps  her  intellect, 
so  much  as  her  knowledge  and  her  character. 
When  these  fits  came  on,  she  underrated 
everything,  character,  intellect,  and  infonna- 
tion;  head,  heart,  and  spirit  were  unmerci- 
fully condemned;  she  would  count  herself 
lower  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  yet  would 
often  laugh  to  see  how,  if  she  passed  her  whole 
acquaintance  in  review,  and  asked  herself, 
"  Would  I  be  like  them  ?  "  the  invariable  an- 
swer was,  "  Not  for  worlds."  She  was  in  full 
self-accusatory  tilt  when  she  entered  the  Cas- 
tle, and  was  accosted  by  Lady  Anne  with, 
"  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  the  Rectory  ?  " 

"  Very  much,  and  Geraldine  is  an  excellent 
Rector." 

Lady  Anne  opened  her  great  eyes.  "Mr 
Lawrance,  you  mean, — well,  you  are  the  only 
person  who  likes  him.     Chacun  a  son  gout  J' 

"  I  wonder,"  pursued  Leonie,  "  how  much 
husbands,  on  an  average,  owe  to  their  wives  ? 
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They  tell  nie  Lord  Linclon  has  a  good  head  for 
business  ;  I  know  I  have.  I  have  heard  of  an 
M.P.  whose  wife  '  crammed'  him  Avith  all  his 
speeches ;  he  was  thought  sensible  and  well- 
informed,  and  an  uncommonly  useful  working 
member  of  his  party.     I  have  heard  to-day — " 

"What?"  said  Lady  Anne,  whose  eyes 
were  becoming  larger  and  larger. 

"  A  strong  argument  against  the  celibacy  of 
priests,"  said  Lady  Lindon  laughing. 

Lady  Anne  stared,  and  thought  her  very 
incomprehensible,  and  rather  odd. 

"  I  almost  wish  papa  had  given  the  living 
to  Erederick  Eitzgermaine,  instead  of  to  Mr 
LaT\Tance,"  she  said  pensively,  "though  it  is 
dehghtful  to  have  dear  Geraldine  here." 

"  What  is  Mr  Pitzgermaine  like  ?"  inquired 
Leonie. 

"Oh,  he  is  quite  dehghtful!"  said  Lady 
Anne.  "  So  devoted  a  son  of  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  He  v»'ould  have  had  daily 
service,  and  service  on  the  Saints'  Days,  and  all 
those  things  that  one  likes  so  much." 

"By  which  I  understand  he  is  what  the 
Enghsh  call  High  Church?"  said  Leonie. 
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"And  don't  you  think  the  High  Church 
party  are  right?  Don't  you  think  they  are 
nearer  the  rule  of  the  primitive  Fathers  of  the 
Church  than  any  others?"  said  Lady  Anne 
eagerly. 

"  Eh,  ma  foi !  I  care  very  little  about  it. 
You  look  scandalized  ;  remember  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  West  Indies,  where  these 
things  are  not  discussed,  not  even  thought  of. 
I  take  my  religion  as  I  find  it  in  the  Bible  ;  I 
take  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles  as  my 
models.  I  do  not  care  if  a  man  knows  no- 
thing of  the  Fathers,  if  he  never  opens  his 
Church  on  a  Saint's  Day ;  so  long  as  he  is  a 
Christian  in  heart,  I  care  little  for  the  form." 

Lady  Anne  looked  shocked,  nay  scared. 

"The  Bible!"  she  said.  "  Of  com-se  I  take 
the  Bible  as  my  guide  ;  but  we  are  not  to 
interpret  it  as  we  please ;  the  Holy  Church  is 
our  proper  interpreter." 

"  Where  do  you  find  that  ^mtten  ? "  said 
Leonie.  "  Every  one  must  judge  for  him- 
self. Ah,  I  was  brought  up  free  ;  free  mind 
and  free  judgment.  I  could  not  live  in  your 
atmosphere  of  restraint  and  dogmas.     I  should 
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be  stifled  with  Church  incense.  Allons,  petite 
nonnette,  you  are  two  centuries — four  behind 
your  time." 

The  levity  of  this  last  address  completed 
Lady  Anne's  consternation  ;  perhaps  it  hurt 
her  pride  to  be  told  that  she  was  four  centuries 
behind  her  time,  when  she  thought  herself  in 
the  vanguard  of  reform;  however  that  might 
be,  she  considered  Lady  Lindon  a  most 
dangerous,  free-thinking  person ;  fascinating 
certainly,  but  poisonous,  like  forbidden  fruit. 
She  trembled  for  the  next  sentence  ;  it  was  a 
relief  when  Leonie  suddenly  said,  "  May  I  have 
two  white  camellias  and  some  stephanotis  out 
of  the  hot-house  ?  I  saw  quantities  there,  and 
I  want  some  for  my  hair  to-night." 

This  was  reasonable,  this  was  intelhgible, 
and  Lady  Anne  felt  it  a  pleasure  to  comply. 

"  Certainly,  I  will  tell  the  gardener  to  gather 
some.     What  dress  shall  you  wear  ?" 

''  Black  silk,  with  flounces,  and  black  lace 
over  them." 

This  also  was  satisfactory;  Lady  Anne's 
own  dress  was  to  be  white,  therefore  they 
would  not  interfere  with  one  another.     And 
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when  Leonie,  seeing  her  twisting  about  some 
scarlet  geraniums  very  awkwardly,  offered  to 
make  them  up  for  her  wreath  and  bouquet,  she 
began  to  wonder  if  a  person  so  obliging,  and 
possessing  such  practical  gifts,  could  be  so 
very  dangerous  as  she  had  supposed.  At  all 
events  there  must  be  some  good  in  her,  or 
Geraldine  would  not  be  so  fond  of  her.  Leonie 
smiled  ;  she  read  what  was  passing  in  the  young 
lady's  mind ;  she  had  seen  the  look  of  horror, 
and  liking  popularity  well,  had  purposely  tried 
to  conciliate  her  young  companion.  For  the 
next  hour,  no  one  could  have  accused  her  of 
advancing  anything  dangerous  in  matter  or 
manner. 

"  Tiens  /"  she  said  at  length.  "  Voila  ces 
Messieurs  qui  rerdrent.  I  shall  go  to  my  room; 
I  am  too  tired  now  to  hear  all  the  run  talked 
over,  and  all  the  leaps  and  falls  discussed." 

"  You  look  wretchedly  ill,"  said  Lady  Anne, 
"  you  have  done  too  much  to-day." 

"  Not  too  much,"  thought  Leonie  ;  ''  I  have 
gained  one  or  two  new  ideas,  and  done  one 
good  deed." 

This  eveninff  was  much  shaver  than  the  last. 
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Several  of  the  neighbouring  famihes  came  to 
dinner,  and  among  them  were  a  great  many 
young  people.  Accordingly  Geraldine  was,  as 
it  were,  deserted  by  nearly  all  the  young  men 
except  Lord  Ernest  and  his  brother.  Again 
Lady  Lindon  noticed  that  pecuHar  manner  in 
Lord  Eitzgennaine  that  she  so  disliked ;  indeed, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  comparative  crowd,  it 
was  more  marked  than  ever,  so  that  even  Lord 
Lindon  was  displeased ;  even  Geraldine  ap- 
peared to  see  that  she  was  singled  out,  and  to 
try  to  shake  off  her  admirer. 

Leonie  was  the  belle  of  the  evening,  for  there 
was  dancing  and  music,  and  in  both  of  these  she 
excelled.  She  looked  very  beautiful,  with  her 
pale  high-bred  face,  and  queen-like  figure,  and 
the  gleaming  white  stars  in  her  dark  masses  of 
hair.  She  felt  that  she  looked  well,  and  was 
pleased,  more  on  her  husband's  account  than 
on  her  own,  for  she  knew  his  friends  were  in- 
chned  to  criticize  his  choice  of  a  wife,  and  to 
think  that  she  must  be  eccentric  and  out- 
landish ;  therefore  it  gratified  her  to  glance  in 
the  long  mirrors,  and  see  that  she  was  a  very 
empress  among  the  other  women,  unapproach- 
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ed,  and  unapproachable.  Still  she  did  not 
forget  to  keep  her  eye  on  Lord  Fitzgerrnaine, 
and  perceived  that  though  Lord  Ernest  was 
dancing  with,  and  talking  to,  many  of  the  other 
young  ladies,  his  brother  continued  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  Geraldine. 

Geraldine  did  not  dance  anything  but  two 
quadrilles ;  she  had  given  it  up  since  her  mar- 
riage, and  Lord  Fitzgermaine  remained  sitting 
on  the  sofa  beside  her,  till  other  people  as  well 
as  Leonie  and  Lord  Lindon  began  to  notice  it. 
It  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were 
among  the  company  the  two  ladies  St  Aubyn, 
for  whose  beauty  he  had  been  used  to  profess 
the  greatest  admiration,  and  who  were  univers- 
ally popular  in  London  and  the  country.  Now 
he  scarcely  noticed  them,  certainly  not  as  much 
as  his  position  as  eldest  son  of  the  house  de- 
manded. Geraldine  felt  that  the  thing  was 
becoming  unpleasant,  and,  leaving  her  seat, 
went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  and  took  a 
chair  beside  the  Duchess. 

"  This  is  perfect  folly,"  muttered  Lord  Lin- 
don to  his  wife ;  "he  has  no  business  to  be- 
have in  this  Avay  to  a  married  woman." 
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"  I  have  done  one  good  act  to-day,"  replied 
Leonie ;  "  I  have  persuaded  Geraldme  to  return 
to  London  with  us." 

"  Have  you  ?  That 's  right,"  said  Lord 
Lindon  eagerly ;  "  you  always  do  the  right 
thing." 

"  I  thought  'women  always  made  such  a 
fuss  about  everything  ?  '  "  said  Leonie. 

"  Oh,  but  you  're  not  like  other  women,  you 
know,"  returned  her  husband  confidently. 

"  Merci  clu  compliment !  I  should  wish  to 
resemble  my  sex !  The  company  are  then 
going  ?  I  shall  go  to  bed — I  am  tired  to 
death." 

"  You  look  as  white  as  those  flowers  you  've 
got  on  your  head,"  said  Lord  Lmdon.  "  Nasty 
things,  how  they  smell!  Take  them  out,  Leonie ; 
they've  made  you  faint.  I  shan't  come  up  yet, 
one  needn't  be  down  till  luncheon  time  to- 
morrow." 

"  Apparemment  in  es  un  pdien,  done  ?  You 
will  be  down  by  breakfast  time,  you  will  go  to 
church  like  a  Christian,  and  you  will  hear  your 
sister  preach ;  no — I  don't  mean  preach  ;  l3ut 
you  will  hear  your  sister's  sermon." 
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"  If  you  would  just  put  your  meaning  into 
easy  words,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
turned Lord  Lindon. 

"  What  I  say ;  you  shall  go  to  church,  and 
judge  if  Geraldine  is  as  good  a  preacher  as  she 
is  a  parish  priest." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  fellow — 
what  a  snob  he  looked  this  evening ! — makes 
Geraldine  write  his  sermons  ?  Oh,  I  say,  Leo- 
nie,  this  Avon't  do ;  this  must  be  stopped,  you 
know." 

"And  how,  pray  ?  If  you  can  give  him — 
not  head,  for  he  is  not  altogether  deficient  in 
that ;  nor  religion ;  but  even  conscientiousness 
and  industry,  he  will  write  his  own  sermons ; 
otherwise,  for  the  sake  of  the  afflicted  family 
here,  who  have  this  incubus  saddled  on  them, 
I  think  you  had  better  let  Geraldine  continue 
to  make  them  for  him.  And  we  shall  take  her 
away  on  Monday.  Perhaps  she  will  sit  up  all 
Sunday  night,  and  write  one  to  leave  behind. 
She  is  capable  of  doing  so." 

"  Shall  we  take  the  child  with  us  ?  "  said 
Lord  Lindon. 

"  Of  course.     I  wonder  if  your  father  will 
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care  to  see  it  ?    Fortunately  it  is  like  her,  and 
not  like  liim." 

"  And  we  shall  have  the  fellow  himself  in  a 
week.  Well,  so  be  it ;  what  must  be,  must 
be.  Only,  if  Pitzgermaine  comes  to  town, 
don't  let  him  make  a  club  of  my  father's 
house.  I  can't  have  all  the  prigs  and  puppies 
in  the  country  assembled  there." 

"  There  is  the  identical  prig  and  puppy 
looking  for  you,"  said  Leonie ;  "  he  can't 
think  what  married  people  find  to  talk  about 
so  long.  It  is  not  selon  les  rtgles.  And  there 
is  the  Duchess  looking  for  me,  and  thinking 
the  same,  perhaps,  for  I  observe  that  she  can 
talk  to  everyone  but  her  husband.  Cette 
pauvre  Lady  Anne  !  Est-elle  done  mediocre  ! 
Est-elle  lor  me  !  " 

"  If  you  would  just  remember  that  other 
young  women  besides  yourself  imderstand  the 
French  language,  and  confine  those  striking 
observ^ations  to  your  own  room,"  suggested 
Lord  Lindon. 
•    *'  That's  true.     Au  revoir^  mon  ami'' 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used. 

We  must  confess  the  truth ;  never  since 
her  marriage  had  Geraldine  been  so  thorough- 
ly happy  as  during  the  Aveek  that  she  spent  at 
her  father's  house  without  her  husband.  The 
only  drawback  to  her  enjoyment  was  the 
thought  that  she  must  soon  return  home,  and 
that  when  she  did  so,  for  the  next  two  months 
at  least,  she  had  nothing  more  than  !Mrs  Law- 
rance's  society  to  expect.  Her  little  Freddie 
was  all  the  better  for  the  change,  and,  wonder- 
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ful  to  say,  Lord  Bournemouth,  who  ordinarily 
could  not  bear  babies,  not  only  tolerated  her, 
but  even  seemed  to  find  a  kind  of  pleasure  in 
silently  contemplating  her  through  his  glasses. 

As  Lord  Lindon  had  foreseen,  Lord  Pitzger- 
maine  presently  appeared  in  London,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  haunt  the  house  in  Bel- 
grave  Square  ;  he  was  admitted  the  first  time, 
and  said  sundry  foolish  things  about  Dorchester 
being  a  wilderness  now  Lady  Geraldine  had 
abandoned  it ;  a  sentiment  which  made  Lord 
Bournemouth  look  queer.  On  his  coming 
again,  and  repeating  it  in  different  words,  the 
old  lord  informed  his  son  that  he  couldn't 
have  his  friends  dangling  about  the  place  if 
they  talked  such  confounded  nonsense,  and 
inquired  when  Geraldine's  confounded  hus- 
band was  coming  ;  only  perhaps  his  adjectives 
w^ere  somewhat  stronger  than  we  have  chosen 
to  repeat  them,  and  began  with  the  next  letter 
of  the  alphabet. 

Geraldine's  confounded  husband  came  on 
the  appointed  Monday,  after  having,  as  Lady 
Lindon  had  conjectured,  preached  a  beautiful 
sermon  of  his  Avife's  on  the  previous  Sunday. 
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Leonie  took  care  that  he  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  Geraldine,  for  she  sel- 
dom allowed  them  to  be  together,  but  devoted 
herself  with  praiseworthy  zeal  to  planning 
amusements  and  pleasures  for  her  sister-in- 
law. 

-  After  the  first  fortnight,  Arthur  was  at 
home  for  his  Easter  holidays  ;  very  much  im- 
proved and  grown,  and  overjoyed  to  see  Ge- 
raldine again.  Eton  had  not  the  least  di- 
minished his  love  for  her,  nor  had  marriage 
diminished  hers  for  him.  She  interested  her- 
self in  his  friends,  his  lessons,  and  his  games  ; 
he,  wonderful  to  say,  in  her  baby  ;  than  which 
a  school-boy  brother  can  give  no  greater  proof 
of  affection.  To  Mr  Lawrance  he  was  very 
cold,  when  obliged  to  be  with  him,  but  very 
civil,  in  compliance  with  private  orders  from 
Lord  Lin  don.  In  one  respect  he  had  gained 
by  his  sister's  marriage  ;  they  coidd  now  walk 
about  London  alone  together,  and  this  he  al- 
lowed to  b'e  a  compensation,  but  was  inclined 
to  think  ^^lejeu  ne  valait  ims  la  chandclUy 

And  so  the  three  weeks  passed  quickly,  and 
prolonged  themselves  into  a  month,  Avhen  the 
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Lawrances  were  obliged  to  go  home  and  receive 
Mrs  Lawrance ;  and  then  the  Mayfly  was  on 
the  water,  and  Lord  Fitzgermaine  discovered 
that  he  had  always  been  fond  of  fishing,  went 
down  to  Dorchester,  and  sauntered  about  the 
meadows  near  the  Rectory  by  the  hour  together, 
with  a  fishing-rod  in  his  hand,  and  an  always 
empty  basket  on  his  back.  He  sauntered 
alone,  for  even  if  Geraldine  had  not  been  too 
busy,  she  was  too  prudent  to  join  him,  much 
as  she  would  have  liked  a  little  chat  about  her 
friends  and  their  doings  in  London  :  still, 
though  she  was  prudent,  the  neighbourhood 
was  spiteful.  There  was  not  much  said ;  in 
truth,  there  was  nothing  to  say ;  but  every 
maid,  matron,  and  widow  around  thought  that, 
as  Geraldine  had  run  away  with  her  brother's 
tutor,  she  must  be,  at  all  events,  careless  in 
her  conduct,  and  they  were  all  on  the  look-out 
to  detect  a  slip.  A  saint  could  not  have 
escaped  censure,  far  less  a  mortal  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  passing  around  her,  and 
therefore  saw  no  need  of  extraordinary  caution. 
So  a  little  spiteful  buzz  went  on  all  through 
the  summer,  and  grew  as  autumn  came  on;  the 
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family  returned  to  Dorchester,  and  Geraldine 
was  often  at  the  Castle,  and  received  an 
astounding  impetus  when  Lord  Fitzgennaine 
came  home  for  hunting,  and  began,  as  usual, 
hanging  about  the  Rectory.  It  was  in  the 
middle  of  winter  that  Leonie,  sitting  in  the 
drawing-room  in  Belgrave  Square,  Avas  as- 
tounded by  the  apparition  of  Lord  Ernest 
Ktzgermaine,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be  in 
Leicestershire,  hunting,  standing  bodily  before 
her  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  depositing  his  six 
feet  of  height,  and  twelve  stone  of  weight,  in 
the  arm-chair  opposite  her. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  London  ?  "  was 
her  first  question.  "  Lindon  told  me  you 
were  at  Melton." 

"So  I  was,  but  I've  done  up  all  my 
horses,  and  now  I'm  going  down  to  Dor- 
chester to  get  some  hunting  there,  if  my 
father  can  mount  me.  And  as  I  was  pass- 
ing through  Lojidon,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  call  upon  you." 

"You  are  very  amiable,"  thought  Leonie. 
"  I  am  so  sorry  Lindon  is  out,"  she  observed. 
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"  Oh,  I  knew  he  was  out ;  I  met  him  at 
the  corner  of  the  Square." 

Leonie  thought  it  all  very  incomprehens- 
ible, for,  on  looking  at  the  young  man 
more  attentively,  she  perceived  a  certain  em- 
barrassment in  his  countenance  and  manner, 
not  usual  to  him,  and  which  plainly  de- 
noted that  he  had  not  come  to  pay  a  mere 
visit  of  civility.  Whatever  it  was  he  had 
to  say,  he  evidently  did  not  know  how 
to  come  to  the  point,  nor  could  Leonie 
help  him,  being  utterly  unable  to  form  any 
idea  as  to  what  had  brought  him.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  she  here  observed  : 

"  I  wonder  if  I  might  trouble  you  to  take 
a  small  parcel  to  Geraldine ;  it  is  neither 
heavy  nor  bulky,  but  valuable,  being  a  bracelet 
that  Lindon  wants  to  send  her  as  a  birthday 
present,  and  I  would  rather  not  trust  it  to 
the  post." 

"  I  will  take  it  with  pleasure  ;  —  and — I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Lady  Geraldine." 

Leonie' s  face  grew  a  shade  paler,  as  she 
calmly  drew  a  piece  of  work  out  of  her  work- 
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box,  and  begged  him  to  continue.  Which, 
however,  was  precisely  what  he  seemed  un- 
able to  do ;  he  hesitated,  fidgeted,  stopped 
short. 

"  I  don't  know — "  he  blurted  out  at  length, 
— "  whether,  when  you  were  at  Dorchester, 
you  observed  that  Pitz — my  brother,  you 
know — seemed  what  we  call  spooney  on  her  ?  " 

"  Well — yes,"  Leonie  admitted. 

"  And  perhaps  you  thought  it  was  all  non- 
sense, and  would  blow  over?  " 

"  Certainly ;  or,  at  least,  Lindon  did." 

*' Well,  it  hasn't." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say — "  began  Leonie. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  mind  you,  that 
there  is  anything  like  a  flirtation  between 
them,  because  there  must  be  two  parties  to 
that;  only  Yitz  has  been  dangling  after  her 
all  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  people  are 
beginning  to  talk  about  it.  I  dare  say  you 
think  it  very  odd  of  me  to  come  and  tell 
you  all  this  about  Eitzgcrmaine,  and,  in  fact, 
for  a  long  time  I  thought  it  was  no  business 
of  mine.  But  yesterday,  when  I  went  to 
my  club,   I  heard   some   fellows   there   talk- 
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ing  about  it — well,  in  a  way  wliich  Lindon 
wouldn't  like  if  lie  heard  it,  and  I  thought 
I  had  better  mention  it  to  you.  I  turned 
it  over  in  my  mind  whether  I  had  better 
speak  to  Lindon,  but  that  might  have  made 
a  row,  and  I  thought,  if  I  told  you,  perhaps 
you  might  go  down  to  Dorchester,  see  how 
the  land  lies,  and  just  give  her  a  hint 
quietly." 

"  What  a  thing  is  love !  "  thought  Leonie ; 
"under  its  influence,  this  young  man,  who, 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  is  certainly  not 
quick,  acquires  perception,  consideration,  even 
fluency  in  talking.  You  take  great  interest 
in  my  sister  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Yes — God  bless  her  1  that  I  do,"  he 
answered  earnestly.  "  I  won't  hear  a  word 
said  against  her  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Leonie, 
"  for  your  consideration  in  coming  to  me 
instead  of  Lindon ;  you  were  quite  right  in 
thinking  it  would  be  best.  I  will  certainly 
go  to  Dorchester  as  you  propose,  and  don't 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  able  to  stop  it  with- 
out any  esclanclre.     But   how   comes  it  that 
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anything  is  known  about  it  here  in 
London  ?  " 

"  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  at 
Dorchester,  and  the  St  Aubyn  girls  dined 
there  one  night,  that  Fitzgermaine  sat  by 
Lady  Geraldine  all  the  evening,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  Avord  to  them?  Lady  Arabella  St 
Aubyn  and  he  used  to  be  great  allies,  and 
she  has  never  forgiven  him.  She  has  been  gos- 
siping and  spreading  spiteful  reports  all  through 
the  season,  when  she  could  find  any  one  who 
cared  to  listen ;  and  since  then  she  has  been 
staying  with  the  Claridges  again,  and  you  may 
be  sure  her  tongue  has  been  going  pretty  fast. 
Two  of  the  men  I  heard  talking  in  the  club 
were  Grenville  St  Aubyn  and  Charley  Barking, 
a  fellow  who  was  staying  at  the  Claridges'  at 
the  same  time. — Well,  I  must  go  !  I  have  told 
you  all  I  had  to  say,  and  you  can  do  what  you 
think  best  about  it." 

"  Good  morning  then,"  said  Leonie,  "  and 
thank  you  very  much." 

"  Quellcs  sont  drules,  ces  Anglaises  ! "  she 
reflected,  after  he  had  gone.  "  Here  is  Gerald- 
ine,   innocent    and   unconscious   as   a  lamb. 
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while  people  are  making  free  with  her  name, 
and  yomig  dragoons  are  taking  up  the  cudgels 
for  lier  !  Apparently  I  was  a  very  precocious 
girl ;  in  fact,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  a  girl 
at  all,  but  had  I  been  like  Geraldine,  where 
should  I  be  now?  I  was  fifteen  when  I 
married  Don  Pedro;  he  w^as  a  man  to  be 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed ;  he  brought  all 
kinds  of  loose  company  to  liis  house ;  even  he 
tried  to  make  me  sit  do^vn  to  dinner  with  his 
mistress.  There  were  plenty  of  men  there  to 
tell  me  that  I  Avas  charming  and  beautiful, 
there  was  great  licence  allowed  by  the  customs 
of  society,  there  was  much  gossip,  much  tear- 
ing to  pieces  of  characters,  and  yet  I  know 
that  never  a  breath  sullied  my  name.  And 
Geraldine,  in  a  country  Rectory,  with  a  family 
of  the  highest  rank  and  respectabihty  as  a 
shield  at  her  doors,  contrives  through  mere 
ignorance  to  get  herself  seriously  compromis- 
ed !  Chose  extraordinaire  !  She  has  a  husband 
who  does  not  take  care  of  her ;  but  I  had  one 
who  positively  injiued  me.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain ;  if  she  can't  look  after  herself,  I  must  do 
it  for  her." 
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She  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  the  footman 
to  inquire  if  his  Lordship  was  up,  and  could 
see  her.     To  her  great  vexation  she  was  told 
that  my  Lord  had  a  severe  attack  of  gout,  the 
Doctor  had  been  sent  for,  and  he  could  see  no 
one.     Lord  Lindon  came  in ;  even  he  was  only 
admitted   to   his   father's   room     for    a    few 
minutes,  and  when  at   length  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth was  somewhat  better,  it  was  not,  of 
course,  the  moment  to  propose  leaving  him. 
Weeks  passed,  and  he  became  convalescent; 
but  when  Leonie,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
unfeeling  and  selfish,  hinted  that  she  had  a 
cough  which   was  becoming   serious  and  re- 
quired change  of  air,  he  would  not  hear  of 
either  her  or  his  son's  leaving  him.     Leonie 
next  suggested  that  Geraldine  shoidd  be  sent 
for ;  neither  would  he  hear  of  that ;  had  he 
been  one  shade  worse,  she  would  have  done  it 
whether  he  wished  it  or  no.     She  had  been 
obliged  to  take  her  husband  into   her   con- 
fidence, and  repeat  to  him  all  Lord  Ernest  had 
said ;  he  was  as  greatly  distm-bed  as  she  was, 
and  proposed  that  since  they  could  not  go, 
she  should  write.     Very  unwillingly  she  com- 
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plied ;  writing  was  neither  safe  nor  satisfactory, 
but  what  else  could  she  do?  With  infinite 
pains  she  composed  and  despatched  a  letter 
which  should  put  Geraldine  on  her  guard 
without  hurting  her  feehngs ;  and  perhaps,  if 
it  had  come  sooner,  it  might  have  prevented 
mischief. 

But  while  Leonie  had  been  waiting,  hoping 
every  day  to  get  away,  at  Dorchester  things 
had  been  going  on  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
presence  of  Lady  Arabella  St  Aubyn  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  unfavourable ;  she  said 
things  which  no  one  else  dared  to  say.  Not 
content  with  criticizing  Geraldine's  conduct 
as  a  wife,  she  told  stories  about  her  as  a  girl ; 
stories  untrue,  unjustifiable,  which  yet  no  one 
in  the  country  could  contradict,  as  no  one  but 
herself  had  known  Geraldine  at  the  time  she 
spoke  of.  Among  other  shameful  and  dis- 
graceful things,  she  said  that  it  was  Geraldine 
who  had  made  love  to  her  husband  and  thrust 
herself  upon  him,  that  she  hated  him  now  and 
tjrrannized  over  him,  her  temper  being  so  fear- 
fully violent,  that  he]  did  not  dare  say  a  word 
about  her  conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Rtz- 
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germaine.  These  reports  went  about  like 
wild-fire ;  Dorchester  Castle  was  the  only 
house  where  they  did  not  penetrate ;  the  most 
inveterate  slanderers  knowing  by  instinct  that 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  mention  any  part  of 
them  there.  The  neighbourhood  was  ripe 
and  ready  to  believe  anything  against  her ; 
she,  meanwhile,  went  on  her  way  tranquilly, 
finding  contentment,  even  a  sort  of  pleasure, 
in  her  parish  occupations,  and  utterly  and 
wonderfully  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  around  her.  Lord  Ernest,  the  only  person 
at  the  Castle  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  had 
suddenly  been  obliged  to  rejoin  his  regiment ; 
every  day  he  had  hoped  to  hear  that  Leonie 
was  coming,  and,  when  he  left,  still  expected 
that  she  could  not  long  delay  the  promised 
visit. 

Lord  Pitzgermaine  meanwhile,  receiving  no 
rebuff,  took  Geraldine's  indifference  for  encour- 
agement. Li  love  with  himself,  he  could  not 
conceive  that  every  one  else  was  not  the  same, 
and  began  to  take  greater  liberties ;  even  turn- 
ing over  in  his  mind  the  expediency  of  writing 
to  her.     And  to  hasten  the  crisis,  one  of  those 
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kind  friends  that  every  man  possesses,"  thought 
it  his  duty  "  to  tell  Mr  Lawrance  what  was 
said  about  his  wife.  On  him  the  revelation  came 
Hke  a  thunder-clap.  This  then  was  the  secret  of 
her  coolness,  of  the  airs  she  gave  herself ;  this 
was  why  her  manner  was  distant  to  him,  this 
was  why  she  despised  him.  She  had  a  titled 
lover,  a  fine  young  Lord,  to  make  her  repent  of 
her  marriage  with  the  poor  tutor.  Perhaps  she 
had  loved  him  before  ;  perhaps  it  was  because 
he  had  not  proposed  that  she  had  so  readily 
consented  to  the  elopement.  He  raked  up 
every  small  circumstance  that  he  could  recol- 
lect, twisted  and  put  them  together,  and 
thought  he  had  discovered  why  she  was  so 
often  at  the  Castle,  why  she  declared  herself 
to  be  so  fond  of  the  water-meadows,  why  she 
was  always  in  the  village.  Of  course  she  was 
fond  of  the  water-meadows  when  that  scoundrel 
made  them  his  regular  afternoon  lounge ;  of 
course  she  liked  going  into  the  village  when  he 
was  always  walking  about  the  place.  Why 
couldn't  she  stay  at  home,  and  mind  her  child, 
like  other  women  ? 

So  he  brooded  over  the  matter  day  after 
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day,  jealousy  working  and  fermenting  in  his 
heart,  jaundicing  his  sight,  till  Geraldine's 
every  word,  look,  and  action  was  misunder- 
stood, and  misinterpreted.  Was  she  concilia- 
tory ?  It  was  to  blind  him.  Was  she  pre- 
occupied ?  She  was  longing  to  be  rid  of  him, 
and  join  her  lover.  Did  she  stay  at  home  ? 
It  was  to  receive  Lord  Titzgermaine.  Did  she 
go  out  ?  It  was  to  meet  him.  Judged  in  this 
way,  who  could  escape  condemnation  ? 

Geraldine  puzzled  herself  to  divine  what 
made  her  husband  so  additionally  irritable, 
moody,  even  violent.  With  terror  and  con- 
sternation she  perceived  that  she  was  losing 
her  influence  over  him,  she  had  not  the  same 
power  that  she  formerly  possessed.  If  he 
shook  off  her  hold  over  him,  how  could  she 
continue  to  exist  ? 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  several 
weeks,  miserable  weeks  to  her.  Her  face 
plainly  showed  that  something  was  amiss  :  it 
was  noticed  at  the  Castle,  and  when  Lady 
Anne  spoke  about  it  at  the  breakfast-table. 
Lord  Pitzgermaine  complacently  thought  that 
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her  altered  looks  were  to  be  attributed  to  se- 
cret love  for  himself. 

At  length  the  crash  came.  He  had  the  in- 
conceivable audacity  to  write  her  a  note,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  long  observed  how 
unsuited  she  and  Mr  Lawrance  were  to  each 
other,  how  he  himself  loved  her,  how  he  hoped 
his  love  was  returned,  and  finally  asked  her  to 
fly  with  him.  It  so  happened  that  the  Lawrances 
were  going  to  dine  at  the  Castle  that  evening ; 
so  Lord  Fitzgermaine  gathered  some  stepha- 
notis  blossoms,  put  them  in  a  basket  with  the 
note  amongst  them,  and  sent  them  down  to 
the  Rectory.  In  his  note  he  begged  her,  if 
she  agreed  to  his  proposal,  to  wear  the  flowers 
as  a  token  of  consent. 

Geraldine  was  out  when  the  basket  came ; 
the  note  was  accidentally  dropped  at  the  draw- 
ing-room door ;  so,  when  she  returned,  she  saw 
merely  a  basket  of  hot-house  flowers,  which 
she  naturally  supposed  had  been  sent  by  Lady 
Anne,  who  had  done  so  many  times  before. 
She  Avent  up  to  dress,  put  some  of  the  flowers 
in   her  hair,  and  some   on   her   gown.     Mr 
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Lawrance  came  in,  the  note  caught  his  eye,  he 
picked  it  up  and  read  it,  rushed  up  to  his 
wife's  room,  and  saw  her  standing  before  the 
glass  with  the  flowers  on  her  head  and  dress. 
What  could  he  think  ?  He  stormed,  he  swore, 
he  could  not  find  words  of  abuse  coarse  enough 
to  heap  on  her.  She  turned  round,  amazed, 
indignant,  in  her  calm  proud  scorn. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  William  ?  "  she  in- 
quired. No  answer — more  abuse  ;  till  at 
length  he  threw  the  note  towards  her.  She 
opened  it ;  then  indeed  the  colour  forsook  her 
cheek ;  then  indeed  she  trembled,  though  not 
with  fear. 

"  As  God  sees  me,  WilHam,"  she  said,  "  I 
never  received  this,  or  any  other." 

"  You  lie !  "  he  exclaimed  fiercely. 

But  why  repeat  the  scene  ?  It  was  horrible 
— disgusting.  She  never  lost  her  temper,  but 
stood  in  the  same  attitude  of  serene  self-reli- 
ance and  courageous  innocence,  calmly  and  sted- 
fastly  denying  his  furious  accusations,  when 
he  would  allow  her  to  speak,  and  so  retaining 
her  superiority  of  bearing  and  words,  that  at 
length  she  reduced  him  to  silence. 
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She  then  sent  an  excuse  to  the  Castle,  took 
off  her  evening  dress,  and  sat  down  to  thmk 
what  she  should  do.  Go  up  to  London  to  her 
brother  was  her  decision ;  when,  hearing  the 
rumble  of  wheels  leaving  the  stable-yard,  she 
sent  for  Susan,  and  asked  who  had  the 
carriage. 

"  Mr  Lawrance,  my  Leddy.  He's  packit  up 
his  claithes,  and  I'm  thinking  he's  awa'  to 
London."     Geraldine's  cheek  flushed. 

"  That  will  do,  Susan,"  she  said. 

"  I  cannot  go,  that  is  clear,"  was  her  reflec- 
tion. "  Leonie  may  send  for  me ;  if  Leonie 
were  only  here  1  If  I  were  to  go,  it  would 
make  people  talk.  What  will  they  say  at  the 
Castle  ?  Do  they  suspect  anything  ?  If  they 
do,  what  must  they  think  of  me  ?  Appear- 
ances are  all  against  me  1  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
seen  what  he  meant  when  he  was  always  here  1 
How  could  I  be  so  blind  ?  And  yet  who  could 
dream  of  anything  so  atrocious,  so  disgrace- 
ful ?  "  She  went  to  bed,  and  cried  herself  to 
sleep  vdth.  very  shame  and  vexation.  Next 
morning  came  Leonie's  letter.  Not  till  then 
was  Geraldine's  misery  complete. 
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"  No  one  will  believe  me,"  she  tliought. 
"  If  every  one  saw  it,  they  will  say  that  I  must 
have  seen  it.  How  can  I  ever  show  my  face 
here  again  ?  I  will  go  to  London — I  will  see 
Leonie.  I  must  do  something.  Waiting  here 
will  kill  me." 
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CHAPTEH  lY. 

His  reasons  are  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels 
of  chaif ;  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and 
when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Shakspeaee. 

There  are  some  animals,  and  there  are  also 
some  men,  who,  quiet  and  gentle  ordinarily, 
become  furious  when  roused.  Of  this  class 
was  Lord  Lindon.  In  general  nothing  dis- 
turbed his  placid  good  temper;  when  once 
excited,  his  anger  was  fearful  and  ungovern- 
able. So  when  Mr  Lawrance  came  up  to 
town,  broke  in  upon  him  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  began  an  incoherent  story  about 
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Geraldine's  being  on  the  point  of  running 
away  with  Lord  Fitzgermaine,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  her  to  her  father. 
Lord  Lindon  went  straightway  into  such  a 
passion  that  even  Leonie  trembled. 

"  Mon  hon  Lindon,''  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
"  calme-toi,  Je  te  le  jprieP 

"  Calm,  Leonie,  calm!  "  he  broke  out,  "  when 
this  scoundrel  is  taking  away  my  sister's  cha- 
racter !  It  is  enough  that  I  don't  kick  him  out 
of  the  house." 

"  Very  well,  my  Lord,  very  well,"  said  Mr 
Lawrance,  trembling  with  rage  in  his  turn, 
*'  since  this  is  the  way  you  treat  me,  I'll  see 
what  the  law  says  to  it.  I'll  sue  for  a  divorce." 

"  You  will  do  no  such  thing,"  said  Leonie, 
in  clear  decided  tones. 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  "  he  said,  turning 
fiercely  upon  her. 

"  First,  because  you  could  not  get  one  ;  se- 
condly, because  to  do  so  you  must  show  up 
certain  passages  in  your  life  little  creditable  to 
you,  your  disgraceful  elopement,  and  your 
equally  disgraceful  neglect  of  your  parish  du- 
ties, for  instance ;  a  neglect  which  left  Gerald- 
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ine  so  much  to  herself,  that  you  could  not  say, 
if  asked,  how  she  employed  her  time  each  day ; 
whether  she  was  really  visiting  yom^  parish- 
ioners, or  giving  meetings  to  Lord  Fitzger- 
maine,  as  you  assert." 

"  Send  for  her — send  for  her  here,  and  let 
her  say  at  once  he  lies,"  broke  in  Lord 
Lin  don. 

"  Tais  toi,  done  !  "  was  the  answer.  "  Mr 
Lawrance,  it  is  useless  for  you  and  Lord  Lin- 
don  to  talk  this  unfortunate  business  over  now, 
you  are  both  too  much  excited ;  but  we  will, 
as  he  desires,  telegraph  for  Geraldine  at  once, 
and  when  she  comes  we  will  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question.  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
excuse  us  now  ;  Lord  Lindon  goes  to  his  father 
at  this  hour,  and  I  have  letters  of  business  to 
write." 

And  she  bowed  him  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  of  a  queen. 

"  You've  rid  the  house  of  him  ;  that's  one 
comfort,"  said  Lord  Lindon ;  "  now  for  my 
father.     A  pretty  story  this  will  be  for  him  ! " 

"  You  must  not  go  to  Lord  Bournemouth 
raging  in  this  way,  you  will  give  him  a  fit," 
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said  Leonie.  "  Allow  me  to  go  instead:  I 
will  explain  everything  far  more  clearly  than 
you  can  at  present ;  and  you  take  a  cab,  and 
go  at  once  to  the  Telegraph  Office.  Don't 
send  any  frantic  message ;  merely  say,  Mr 
Lawrance  has  been  here,  come  at  once." 

"  Well — I  must  do  as  you  please,  I  sup- 
pose," returned  her  husband.  "  Scoundrel  !  " 
and  with  this  parting  epithet  he  left  the  room. 

Leonie  had  now  to  give  her  attention  to 
Lord  Bournemouth,  and  as  he  possessed  pre- 
cisely his  son's  temperament,  she  had  another 
violent  scene  to  go  through  ;  indeed  for  some 
time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  old  man 
would  never  get  over  it.  At  length  she  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  him  somewhat ;  but  what 
effect  the  sight  of  his  daughter  w^ould  have  on 
him  she  dreaded  to  think.  Then  Lord  Lindon 
returned,  and  he  and  his  father  raged  and 
stormed  together,  till  it  occurred  to  Leonie  to 
send  him  with  the  carriage  to  meet  the  next 
train,  by  which  it  was  probable  Geraldine 
would  arrive. 

Geraldine,  meanwhile,  having  received  Leo- 
nie's  telegraph  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
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starting,  was  filled  with  appreliensions  for  the 
effect  her  husband's  story  might  have  pro- 
duced. By  the  time  she  reached  London,  she 
had  persuaded  herself  that  all  her  relations 
would  believe  her  to  be  guilty,  and  was  nerv- 
ing herself  with  desperate  calm  to  meet  their 
reproaches.  It  was  a  relief  to  see  her  brother 
standing  on  the  platform.  At  least  she  should 
know  the  worst  at  once. 

Had  Lord  Lindon  been  furious  with  her,  he 
must  have  relented  at  the  sight  of  her  pale 
cheeks  and  hollow  tearful  eyes.  He  busied 
himself  about  her  luggage,  but  no  sooner  were 
they  in  the  carriage  and  the  door  shut,  than 
she  said : 

"  Lindon,  did  you  believe  him  ?  " 

"  Believe  him !  Not  for  a  moment,"  was  the 
emphatic  answer,  sealed  by  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  And  Leonie  ?  and  my  father  ?  " 

''  Not  they — they  know  better." 

"And  is  he  with  you?" 

"  He  ?  your  husband,  do  you  mean  ?  Do 
you  think  my  father  would  have  him  in  his 
house  ?  He  is  gone  to  his  own  people,  I  sup- 
pose.    I  don't  care." 
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"  He  must  have  gone  to  Emily  Turnbull's," 
said  Geraldine ;  "  you  must  send  for  him,  you 
must  hear  the  whole  story." 

"  Of  course — of  course ;  there's  time  enough 
for  all  that.  Here  we  are — and  there  is  Leonie 
on  the  look-out  for  us  at  the  windows.  Good 
Heavens — how  white  she  is  !  " 

Very  pale  in  truth  was  Leonie,  for  she 
most  intensely  dreaded  the  scene,  or  rather 
series  of  scenes,  which  was  now  to  take 
place.  She  had  some  reason  for  her  ap- 
prehensions ;  for,  first  of  all,  she  had  to  con- 
sole Geraldine,  who  burst  into  tears  directly 
she  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  refused  to 
be  comforted,  or  to  believe  her  sister's  assur- 
ances that  she  was  not  disgraced  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Then  there  was  the  meet- 
ing of  Lord  Bournemouth  and  his  daughter, 
at  which  she  was  obliged  to  assist,  as  the 
old  lord's  rage  broke  out  again  at  the  sight 
of  Geraldine's  pale  face,  and  it  needed  all 
Lady  Lin  don's  influence — and  she  perhaps 
possessed  more  than  any  one  over  him — 
to  induce  him  to  be  in  some  degree  cahn. 

Then,  last  and  worst  of  all,  came  Mr  Law- 
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ranee,  his  passion  by  no  means  abated ;  while 
Lord  Lindon  was  equally  furious.  Then 
followed  such  a  tempest,  that  Leonie  was 
well  nigh  distracted.  Geraldine  was  very 
calm  in  speech,  though  occasionally  her  cheeks 
flushed,  and  her  eyes  sparkled,  when  her 
husband  made  some  particularly  untrue  or 
ungenerous  statement. 

After  Leonie  had  with  marvellous  tact 
and  patience  extracted  the  whole  of  his 
story,  which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  accu- 
sation against  his  wife  of  having  a  secret 
understanding  with  Lord  Fitzgermaine,  of 
giving  him  private  meetings,  receiving  letters 
from  him,  and  finally  consenting  to  elope 
with  him,  Geraldine  said  : 

"  Now  I  must  beg  you  to  hear  my  side 
of  the  story.  I  have  received  no  letters  from 
Lord  Fitzgermaine,  and  given  him  no  meet- 
ings ;  if  ever  I  saw  him  when  you  were 
out,  I  am  quite  certain  I  always  mentioned 
it  to  you ;  if  you  thought  he  came  to  the 
Tlectory  too  often,  you  should  have  said 
so.  That  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  If,  as 
you    say,   the    whole    neighbourhood    knew 
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and  talked  about  my  conduct  regarding  him, 
I  was  as  ignorant  of  it  as  a  child.  As  to 
the  note,  I  cannot  conceive  how  he  had 
the  audacity  to  send  it,  or  to  say  that  he 
thought  I  returned  his  love ;  if  you  asked  him, 
he  himself  must  say  that  I  never  gave  him 
the  slightest  grounds  for  supposing  it.  I 
never  read  the  note ;  it  was  not  among  the 
flowers  when  I  took  them  ;  I  supposed  they 
were  from  Lady  Anne,  and  put  them  on, 
as  I  have  done  many  times  before  when 
she  has  sent  me  some.  You  could  not  prove 
any  part  of  your  story,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Neither  can  you  prove  yours,"  said  Mr 
Lawrance. 

"  Ask  Lord  ritzgermaine  himself — he  must 
do  me  the  justice  to  bear  witness  to  its 
truth,"  said  Geraldine  eagerly. 

''  Ask  him  !  Take  his  word  !  "  returned 
Mr  Lawrance,  sneeringly.     "  I  like  that !  " 

"  In  this  case  his  word  is  as  good  as 
another's,"  said  Geraldine ;  "he  would  be 
glad  enough  to  excuse  himself  if  he  could, 
by  showing  any  letters  of  mine,  or  by  saying 
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that  lie  had  sent  me  any,  or  had  secret 
meetings  with  me." 

"Oh,  of  course  you  take  his  part.  We 
understand  all  that,"  said  Mr  Lawi^ance. 

"  Be  silent,  if  you  cannot  speak  without 
insulting  her,"  broke  in  Lord  Lindon. 

"  My  Lord,  I  will  not  be  silent  for  you 
or  any  man  in  the  world,"  returned  Mr  Law- 
rance,  violently.  "  She  is » my  wife,  and  I 
shall  say  whatever  I  please  to  her." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  observed  Leonie, 
"  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  never  come  to 
any  understanding  at  all.  Perhaps  if  you 
could  bring  your  brother-in-law,  Mr  Turn- 
bull,  who  is  as  much  Geraldine's  friend  as 
yours,  to  talk  it  over  with  Lord  Lindon, 
we  might  be  able  to  decide  on  our  course 
of  action  more  quickly." 

"  I'll  bring  Robert  TurnbuQ,  or  any  one 
else  you  like,"  said  Mr  Lawrance,  "  only 
remember  one  thing  —  I  shall  insist  on  a 
separation." 

"  I  scarcely  think,  when  we  come  to  talk 
it   over, ,  that  you  will  find  it   expedient  or 
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practicable  to  do  so,"  said  Leonie.  "  But  we 
will  not  discuss  the  subject  till  Mr  Turn- 
bull  arrives." 

"  Go  and  fetch  him  here  at  once,"  was 
Lord  Lindon's  method  of  dismissing  his 
brother-in-law.  "  Leonie,"  he  continued,  as 
Mr  Lawrance  left  the  room,  "  how  could 
you  say  a  separation  would  not  be  expedient  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  the  best  plan  possible." 

"  Oh,  Leonie,"  said  Geraldine,  "  you  don't 
know  what  a  rehef  it  ^vould  be !  You  are 
not  in  my  place — you  cannot  tell  what  I 
have  suffered." 

"  Indeed  I  can,  dear ;  and  I  can  quite  fancy 
what  a  relief  it  would  be ;  but  just  because  I 
am  not  in  your  place,  my  judgment  is  clearer 
than  if  I  were.  You  must  not  think  of  a 
separation.  It  would  place  you  in  a  thorough- 
ly false  position ;  not  a  creature  would  believe 
you  innocent.  Remember,  every  one  mis- 
judges you  now ;  every  one  thinks  you  in  the 
wrong ;  a  separation  would  give  the  strongest 
possible  confirmation  to  all  these  spiteful  re- 
ports, which  otherwise,  we  may  hope,  will  die 
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out  of  themselves.  If  we  make  a  scandal  and 
esclandre  about  it  now,  your  character  is  irre- 
trievably injured.  Our  best  wisdom  Avill  be 
to  keep  matters  as  quiet  as  possible;  for 
which  Lord  Eitzgermaine  may  be  sufficiently 
thankful." 

"  Confound  him !  "  muttered  Lord  Lin  don  : 
"  in  thinking  of  the  other  one,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  him." 

"Don't  think  of  him  now,  then,"  said 
Leonie,  "  we  can  do  nothing  with  him ;  we 
must  let  him  alone ;  only  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  a  formal  acknowledgment  from  him  of 
Geraldine's  perfect  innocence,  and  insist  on 
his  leaving  England  for  a  time." 

"  That  is  unnecessary,  Leonie,"  said  Gerald- 
ine.     "  I  can  never  return  to  Dorchester." 

"  Not  permanently,"  said  Leonie ;  "  I  know 
that  Mr  Lawrance  must  exchange  his  living ; 
still  that  will  take  some  months ;  you  must 
return  till  it  is  done,  and  visit  at  the  Castle  as 
usual ;  prudence  requires  it.  And  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  will  take  care  that  you  meet 
with   no  annoyance.      They,  at   least,  never 
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countenanced  the  reports,  or  thought  there 
was  anything  unusual  in  their  son's  manner  to 
you." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !  "  said  Geraldine. 
"  I  thought  everybody  condemned  me.  Oh, 
if  I  had  been  less  blind !  if  your  letter  had 
come  before !  " 

"  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  said  Leonie  sadly ; 
"or  I  should  say  the  same.  I  meant  to  come 
to  Dorchester  and  warn  you,  but  your  father's 
illness  prevented  me ;  and  then  I  expected  to 
leave  every  day,  and  so  put  off  writing." 

"  Here  come  Mr  Lawrance  and  Robert 
Turnbull,"  said  Geraldine. 

"If  it  were  only  over ! "  thought  Leonie. 
"  Lin  don,  pray  don't  be  violent." 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  Mr  and  Mrs 
Turnbull  were  somewhat  astonished  when 
William  Lawrance  rushed  into  their  house, 
and  assured  them  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
trampled  upon  ;  he  would  have  his  rights,  and 
no  insolent  lordHng  of  them  all  should  put  him 
down.  Nor  were  they  less  astonished  when 
they  learnt  the  primary  cause  of  his  excitement. 
Emily,  even  though  not  particularly  fond  of 
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her  brother,  was  inclined  to  take  his  part ; 
Robert  prudently  reserved  his  judgment  till 
he  had  heard  both  sides.  He  consented  to  go 
at  once  to  Lord  Bournemouth's,  saying  it  was 
a  mere  chance  that  he  was  at  home  and  dis- 
engaged, being  generally  at  his  office  at  that 
hour.  It  was  an  embarrassing  occasion  for 
Mr  Turnbull ;  he  had  only  seen  Lord  Lindon 
once,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  Lady 
Lindon ;  to  go  to  their  house  for  the  first 
time  on  such  an  errand  was  little  pleasing  to 
him. 

Leonie,  meanwhile,  had  been  doubting  the 
wisdom  of  making  him  a  party  to  their  dis- 
cussion ;  she  did  not  know  Mr  TimibuU ;  he 
might  be,  and  probably  was,  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  man  she  should  wish  to  consult  in 
such  an  emergency  ;  yet  what  could  she  do  ? 
Mr  Lawrance  was  unmanageable,  her  husband 
not  less  so ;  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  some 
unprejudiced  person  to  whose  judgment  both 
would  consent  to  refer,  and  who  so  proper  as 
Mr  Turnbull  ?  His  appearance  reassured  her ; 
he  had  the  manners  at  once  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  business,  and  it  was  evident 
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that  Geraldine  was  glad  to  see  him.  Very 
patiently  he  listened,  till  the  whole  story  was 
told  J  and  when  Mr  Lawrance  at  the  end 
triumphantly  asked,  "  There !  what  do  you 
think  of  that  ?  "  replied,  "  That  you  have  been 
too  hasty.  You  have  no  proof  that  Geraldine 
received  any  letters  from  Lord  Pitzgemiaine, 
or  gave  him  meetings." 

"  No  proof !  I  tell  you  she  was  always  out 
in  the  village  ;  what  was  that  for  but  to  give 
him  meetings  ?  " 

"  Where  else  should  a  clergyman's  wife 
be  ?  "  inquired  Mr  Tumbull. 

"  How  can  I  tell  that  she  was  really  among 
the  poor  people  ?  "  said  Mr  Lawrance  sulkily. 
"  She  might  have  been  walking  with  him." 

"  Of  course  you  must  know ;  you  must 
have  been  in  the  village  yourself;  you  must 
have  known  whether  she  was  there  often  or 
not?" 

"  Not  I,  she  was  there  oftener  than  I  was." 

Leonie  smiled.  "  I  think,  Mr  Tumbull,  if 
you  inquired  at  Dorchester,  you  would  find 
that  Geraldine  did  the  chief  part  of  the  visit- 
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ing  among  the  poor.  Mr  Lawrance  was  rare- 
ly seen  in  tlie  village." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  I  can't  see  that  you 
have  any  reason  to  complain  that  she  did  it  for 
you.  If  you  left  your  parish  duties  to  her, 
no  wonder  she  was  often  out,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  suppose  from  that  that  she  was 
out  with  Lord  Fitzgermaine.  Did  you  ever 
see  her  alone  with  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  did ;  she  took  good 
care  of  that." 

"  Did  she  know  much  about  the  people ; 
about  their  circumstances,  and  so  forth  ?  " 

Mr  Lawrance  Avould  have  liked  to  have 
denied,  or  at  least  evaded,  this  question,  but 
Lady  Lindon's  eye  was  upon  him,  he  remem- 
bered that  she  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
and  replied,  "  Well — yes — if  you  come  to 
that,  she  certainly  did  know  all  about  them.'' 

"  And  to  do  that  she  must  have  been  much 
among  them." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  was." 

"  Therefore  we  may  consider  this  part  of  the 
question  as  fairly  disposed  of  as  possible,  in  the 
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absence  of  all  proof.  Now  we  come  to  the 
letters.  Have  you  seen  any  letters  of  Lord 
Fitzgermaine's  to  her,  except  the  one  you  read, 
or  of  hers  to  him  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  have,  but  of  course 
they  wrote  before ;  he  would  never  have  pro- 
posed an  elopement  in  his  first  letter." 

"  Have  you  that  letter  by  you  ?  " 

Mr  Lawrance  drew  a  crumpled  piece  of 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  his 
brother-in-law,  who  read  it  carefully,  and  then 
observed,  "  If  you  and  Geraldine  had  not 
both  been  too  much  disturbed  to  read  this 
carefully,  you  would  have  seen  that  he  says, 
'  I  venture  to  address  you  now  for  the  first 
time  I ' " 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mr  Lawrance ;  "  and 
so  you  believe  what  he  says,  do  you  ?  " 

"This  is  absurd,  Lawrance,"  returned  Mr 
Turnbull  gravely  ;  "  why  should  he  tell  her  i. 
lie,  which  she  would  know  to  be  a  lie,  in  a 
letter  only  meant  for  her?  How  could  that 
recommend  him  to  her?  So  far  from  dis- 
bslieving  him,  it  would  be  strong  corroborative 
evidence  if  your  Lordship,"  turning  to  Lord 
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Linden,  "  would  see  Lord  Pitzgermaine,  and 
get  him  to  say  distinctly  whether  he  ever  did 
write  to  Lady  Geraldine  before,  or  had  any 
interviews  with  her.  If  he  admits  that  it  was 
all  on  his  side,  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting 
his  word,  as  it  would  be  decidedly  for  his 
interest  to  say  the  contrary." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Mr  Turnbull,"  said  Lord 
Lindon.  "  I  will  see  Lord  Fitzgermaine  to- 
day." 

"All  that  granted,"  said  Mr  Lawrance, 
"  how  do  you  get  over  the  reports  ?  What  every 
one  knew  and  talked  of  she  must  have  known. 
It  is  all  humbug  her  pretending  ignorance." 

"  That,  I  admit,  is  your  strongest  point. 
How  Geraldine  overlooked  what  every  one 
else  seems  to  have  seen  would  be  incompre- 
hensible, but  that  Lady  Lindon  assm^es  me 
that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Dorchester 
were  equally  blind." 

•  "  That  is  true,"  said  Lady  Lindon.  "  Lord 
Ernest  Fitzgermaine  was  the  only  person  at 
the  Castle  who  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
brother's  passion  for  Geraldine,  and  he  only 
from  hearing  it  talked  of  at  the  Clubs.     That 
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I  know  for  certain.  And  Lord  Ernest  him- 
self thought  his  brother  only  meant  it  as  a 
silly  passing  flirtation,  which  he  would  not 
have  thought  worth  noticing,  but  that  people 
began  to  remark  it,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that 
Geraldine  should  become  the  subject  of  gossip 
at  the  Clubs." 

"  How  did  the  reports  first  get  about,  I 
wonder  ?  "  said  Mr  Lawrance.  "  There 's  no 
smoke  without  fire." 

"  That  I  can  easily  explain,"  returned 
Leonie  ;  "  Lady  Arabella  St  Aubyn  put  them 
about,  being  jealous  of  Lord  Fitzgermaine's 
paying  more  attention  to  Geraldine  than  to 
herself,  on  the  evening  that  she  and  you  dined 
at  Dorchester  Castle  when  he  was  staying 
there." 

"  Then  did  you  notice  nothing  in  Lord 
Pitzgermaine's  conduct  on  that  occasion  ?  " 
inquired  Mr  TurnbuU  of  his  brother-in-law. 

"  I  ? — No  ;  I  saw  he  talked  a  good  deal  to 
her,  but  I  never  suspected  that  there  was  any 
harm  in  it." 

"  If  you  thought  Lord  Fitzgermaine  talked 
to  her  too  exclusively,  you  should  have  warned 
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her,  and  put  her  on  her  guard,"  said  Mr 
Turnbull.  "  You  can't  complain  of  having  no 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  together,  if  you 
were  present  at  the  very  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  the  reports.  Did  Geraldine's  manner 
give  you  the  impression  that  she  was  pleased 
with  Lord  Pitzgermaine's  attentions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  hang  it !  it's  going  on  for  a  year  ago 
now  ;  I  can't  remember  whether  she  was 
or  not." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  if  she  had  been,  your 
memory  would  not  be  so  short,"  said  Mr 
Turnbull  drily ;  "  therefore  this  also  is  in  her 
favour.  We  have  considered  the  whole  case 
impartially ;  I  for  one  can  say  truly  that  if  I 
had  any  bias,  it  was  in  your  favour.  But  I 
am  obliged  to  think  that  Geraldine  is  entirely 
blameless ;  I  cannot  even  discover  that  she 
acted  imprudently;  her  only  fault  seems  to 
have  been  her  extraordinary  blindness,  which 
on  one  important  occasion,  at  all  events,  was 
shared  by  yourself.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  now,  is  to  hear  what 
Lord  Fitzgermaine  has  to  say  about  it.  My 
time  is  running  short ;  I  have  an  appointment 
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in  the  City  which  I  must  keep  ;  perhaps  if 
you  wish  to  see  me  again,  my  Lord,  you  will 
let  me  have  a  line  to  say  so  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Mr  Turnbull,"  said  Lord  Lindon, 
giving  him  his  hand;  "and  let  me  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  and  patience  about  this 
miserable  business.  There  are  some  other 
points  on  which  we  shall  have  to  consult 
you ;  but  they  had  better  be  put  off  till 
after  I  have  seen  Lord  Fitzgermaine." 

Lord  Lindon  next  went  to  Lord  Fitz- 
germaine,  and  having  by  this  time  recovered 
his  temper,  their  interview  was  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  stormy  excitement  of  the 
preceding  ones.  Lord  Lin  don's  manner, 
though  cool,  was  so  stern  and  determined, 
that  Lord  Fitzgermaine,  more  than  half 
fearing  the  results,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  hastened  to  exoner- 
ate Geraldine  completely  ;  writing  a  paper 
to  that  effect,  which  Lord  Lindon  dictated 
to  him.  He  further  consented  to  pass  the 
next  twelve  months,  at  least,  upon  the  Con- 
tinent.    Lord  Lindon  left   him,  after  giving 
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a  significant  hint  to  the  alarmed  young 
man,  that  if  it  were  not  that  Geraldine's 
character  would  be  compromised,  he  should 
have  found  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
shooting  him. 

With  the  next  day  came  Mr  Turnbull, 
in  compliance  with  a  note  from  Leonie. 
Mr  Lawrance  was  already  there,  and  Lord 
Lindon,  after  telling  them  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Lord  Pitzgermaine,  read  the 
paper  aloud. 

"  This  is  perfectly  satisfactory,"  said  Mr 
Turnbull,  "  and,  as  I  said  before,  I  see 
no  reason  for  doubting  his  word." 

u  Ti^erefore,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  make  your  peace  with  Geraldine,  for 
having  suspected  her,"  said  Lord  Lindon, 
addressing  his  brother-in-law. 

"  Not  so,  Lindon,"  said  Geraldine.  "Ap- 
pearances were  against  me  ;  I  cannot  wonder 
that  Mr  Lawrance  thought  me  guilty." 

"  So  far  from  making  it  up  with  her," 
said  Mr  Lawrance,  "I  still  insist  on  a  separ- 
ation.     All  you    have    said  may    be    very 
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true  ;  I  dare  say  it  is  ;  but  every  one  believes 
her  guilty,  and  therefore  she  shall  hve  with 
me  as  my  wife  no  longer." 

Lord  Lindon's  eyes  sparkled,  another  out- 
burst was  imminent,  when  Mr  Turnbull  in- 
terposed, saying  : 

"  You  can  only  prove  that  every  one  is 
mistaken,  by  returning  with  your  wife  to  Dor- 
chester. You  have  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  not  doing  so,  and  she  has  a  right  to 
demand  it  of  you." 

"  I  don't  care  what  she  has  a  right  to 
demand;  return  to  Dorchester  with  her  I 
will  not,"  was  Mr  Lawrance's  reply. 

"  It  is  no  use  arguing  after  this  fashion," 
said  Mr  Turnbull,  turning  to  Lord  Lindon. 
"  We  might  waste  hours  and  not  settle  any- 
thing. If  you  will  allow  me  and  my  brother- 
in-law  to  wish  you  good  morning  now,  I  will 
bring  you  his  definitive  answer  to-morrow." 

"  That  will  be  the  best  plan,"  said  Leonie, 
who  thought  it  probable  that  Mr  Lawrance 
might  prove  more  practicable  in  a  Ute-a- 
Ute,  "  I  think  after  a  night's  reflection 
Mr  Lawrance  will  find  that  the  less  known 
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and  said  about  this  affair  the  better  for 
him,  as  much  as  for  Geraldine." 

Accordingly  the  next  morning  Mr  Turn- 
bull  came  to  say  that  William  had  con- 
sented to  return  to  Dorchester  with  his  wife 
whenever  Lord  Lindon  pleased,  and  also  that 
he  would  take  measures  for  exchanging  his 
living.  He  did  not  say  what  trouble  it 
had  cost  him  to  gain  these  two  points  ; 
but  Leonie  guessed  it,  and  thanked  him 
accordingly. 

The  Lawrances  left  for  Dorchester  at  the 
end  of  the  week  ;  at  the  same  time  the  Lin- 
dons,  in  compliance  with  Lord  Bournemouth's 
entreaty,  proposed  themselves  on  a  visit  to  the 
Castle,  that  they  might  see  personally  whether 
Mr  Lawrance  treated  his  wife  with  proper  con- 
sideration, and  did  not,  at  this  critical  moment, 
throw  discredit  on  her  by  not  being  seen  in 
public  with  her.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  w^ere 
only  too  thankful  to  have  them  to  help  off  the 
awkwardness  of  their  first  meeting  with  Ge- 
raldine  and  her  husband ;  and,  as  it  proved,  it 
was  fortunate  that  they  went.  It  required 
all  Lord  Lindon's  stern  admonitions,  all  Lady 
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Linden's  peremptory  remonstrances,  to  in- 
duce William  Lawrance  to  appear  anywhere 
with  Geraldine,  a  neglect  which  must  have 
excited  remark  at  any  time ;  how  much  more 
at  this !  They  had  no  pleasant  time  of  it  at 
Dorchester  ;  but  Lady  Lindon  was  not  one  to 
shrink  from  any  duty,  however  disagreeable, 
and  Lord  Lindon  was  far  too  fond  of  his  sister 
to  grudge  any  trouble  on  her  account.  Before 
they  left,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
matters  going  on  more  comfortably  at  the 
Rectory.  The  stream  of  visitors  too  had  di- 
minished ;  for  it  was  not  one  of  the  least  of 
Geraldine's  trials,  that  directly  her  return  was 
made  known,  all  the  neighbourhood  called 
upon  her.  Various  reports  had  got  about 
concerning  her  and  Lord  Fitzgermaine,  all 
differing,  all  untrue,  except  on  the  one  point 
that  there  had  been  a  disagreement  between 
her  and  her  husband,  and  every  one  was  pene- 
trated with  a  laudable  curiosity  to  see  how  she 
looked  and  behaved.  It  was  no  small  comfort 
to  her  to  have  Leonie's  help  in  receiving  her 
unwelcome  guests,  and  no  small  annoyance  to 
these  to  see  that  stately  lady  sitting  in  the 
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little  Rectory  drawing-room,  and  advancing 
to  meet  them  with  the  most  baffling  and  discon- 
certing civility.  Before  she  left,  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  beginning  to  think  that  really, 
since  Mr  Lawrance  treated  his  wife  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  usual,  and  since  she  was 
as  good  friends  with  Lady  Lindon  as  ever,  and 
visited  at  the  Castle  as  often  as  she  had  been 
used  to  do,  perhaps  her  conduct  had  not  been 
as  bad  as  at  first  supposed. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone 
Is  the  best  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  awaits  you. 

Very  different  was  Mr  Lawrance's  new 
parish  to  the  one  he  had  left.  In  money  vahie 
it  was  about  the  same,  but  it  was  situated  in  a 
wild  bleak  part  of  Glastonshire — as  we  will  call 
it, — among  a  wretched  and  poverty-stricken 
people,  few  neighbours  near,  and  those  for  the 
most  part  dull  and  stiff.  Anything  more 
utterly  unlike  Dorchester,  and  its  well-to-do 
inhabitants  and  pleasant  society,  could  scarcely 
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be  imagined.  To  that  sunny  Utopia  Mr  Pitz- 
gemiaine  now  succeeded,  it  being  with  him 
that  Mr  Lawrance  had  exchanged ;  and  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  at  once,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  Lady  Anne  married  that  devoted  son 
of  the  Church,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
her  parents. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Geraldine 
did  not  find  this  place  as  much  to  her  mind  as 
Dorchester.  It  was  such  up-hill  work,  and  so 
dreary  and  dispiriting.  She  struggled  man- 
fully, however,  pinched  and  stinted,  and  gave 
money,  time,  thought,  and  labour  to  the  people. 
She  tried  her  influence  with  the  two  'Squires, 
who,  between  them,  had  all  the  cottages  in  the 
village  in  their  hands,  but  with  poor  suc- 
cess. Now  and  then  one  would  mend  a  hole 
in  a  cottage  roof  at  her  urgent  entreaty ;  once 
she  received  a  five-pound  note  from  the  other 
to  be  spent  among  his  starving  tenantry ; 
oftener,  if  she  reported  a  peculiarly  distressing 
case,  their  wives  would  order  a  basin  of  soup 
or  gruel  to  be  sent  from  their  kitchens  to  the 
sufferers  ;  observing  very  truly  that  they  should 
never  miss  it. 
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And  the  people  themselves  did  not  trust 
her.  It  was  no  wonder,  poor  souls  !  They 
had  been  used  to  see  the  Squires'  wives  and 
daughters  come  amongst  them,  spying,  scolding, 
fault-finding,  intruding  into  the  cottages  at  all 
hours,  as  if  their  tenants  were  their  slaves, 
body  and  soul.  How  could  they  tell  that 
Geraldine  was  different  ?  She  was  quiet,  it 
was  true,  but  "  so  was  many  a  body  who  hadn't 
the  gift  of  the  gab ;  sure  she  was  a  spy,  like 
all  the  rest  of  them."  It  took  months  of  pa- 
tient work  to  get  them  to  listen  to  her  at  aU, 
and  even  then  her  progress,  if  progress  it  could 
be  called,  was  so  slow,  accompanied  by  so 
many  failures,  that  often  she  was  tempted  to 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  in  vain,  and  whether 
she  really  did  any  good  at  all. 

If  she  did  little  good  to  them,  however,  she 
did  much  to  herself.  There  are  few  people  who 
can  work  steadily,  patiently,  day  after  day,  for 
the  good  of  others,  without  being  the  better  for 
it  themselves.  Geraldine  was  not  one  of  these. 
She  had  learnt  something  at  Dorchester ;  she 
was  learning  much  at  Abbotsbmy.  SloAvly, 
through  doubts  and  fears  and  difficulties,  she 
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was  fighting  her  way  to  a  purer  faith,  a  firmer, 
stronger  trust.  The  work  begun  for  the  love 
of  man  was  continued  for  the  love  of  God. 
Benevolence  was  becoming  religion  ;  and  the 
hopeful,  sanguine  impulses  of  a  young  brave 
heart  were  exchanged  for  the  calm,  firm  reso- 
lution of  the  heart  tha^,  fearing  God,  fears 
nothing  else.  And  Heaven  knoAvs  she  had 
need  of  all  her  faith  and  trust.  The  old  pro- 
verb is  a  true  one  which  says  that 

"  A  man  convinced  against  his  mil 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Mr  Lawrance  had  been  convinced  against  his 
will  of  Geraldine's  innocence,  and  he  still  be- 
lieved her  guilty — in  intention.  And  so  the 
spell  was  broken — he  had  found  a  flaw  in  his 
diamond.  She  was  no  longer  to  him  the  im- 
maculate noble  woman,  whose  stainless  purity 
and  integrity  filled  him  with  involuntary  awe. 
She  was  no  longer  the  incarnation  of  honour 
and  truth.  She,  the  spotless,  had  fallen,  had 
fallen  ! 

We  have  seen  that  Mr  Lawrance's  conduct 
to  his  wife  was  at  no  time  particularly  good ; 
it  now  became  worse  than  ever.     At  times  his 
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irritating,  spiteful  temper  was  almost  unendur- 
able ;  all  the  more  so  because  there  was  now  no 
external  check  upon  him.     At  Dorchester  he 
had  always  felt  compelled  to  put  some  restraint 
upon  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  or 
of  any  of  his  family ;  still  more  in  that  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Lindon.     Here  he  seldom  saw  any 
strangers ;  if  he  did,  they  were  not  people  for 
whose  opinion  he  had  any  value.    His  brother 
and   sister-in-law   were  kept  closely  to  Lon- 
don  by  Lord  Bournemouth's  failing  health; 
and  thus  Geraldine  was  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
She  did  not  give  up,  however,  trying  quietly 
and  firmly   to   regain  the  influence  she  had 
lost,  more  for  her  daughter's  sake  than  for  her 
own.     Prederica  was  now  a  lively,  intelligent 
child  of  seven  years  old^— for  five  weary  years 
had  the  Lawrances  already  been  at  Abbotsbury 
when  we  resume  our  story — very  pretty,  and 
very  clever.     To  do  Mr  Lawrance  justice,  his 
little  girl  had  more  to  fear  from  foolish  indulg- 
ence  than    from    severity  on  his  part.      He 
was  really  and  sincerely  fond  of  her  ;  so  fond 
that  it  might  even  have  made  him  unselfish  as 
regarded  her,  but  that  he  unfortunately  saw 
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in  her  a  principal  means  of  thwarting  her 
mother.  Everything  that  Geraldine  tried  to 
impress  upon  the  child's  mind  as  good,  he 
would  warn  her  to  avoid;  everything  that 
Geraldine  taught  her  to  shun,  he  would  recom- 
mend as  good.  These  contradictions  might 
have  been  endless,  and  endlessly  hm^tful,  but 
that  Geraldine  avoided  coming  in  collision 
with  him  as  much  as  possible,  and  Preddie 
had  her  own  manner  of  settling  these  differ- 
ences, and  contrived,  in  the  way  children 
alone  know  how,  to  believe  both  parents 
equally  right  and  infallible.  She  loved  her 
father,  and  reverenced  her  mother;  not  a 
usual  order  of  things  in  a  childish  mind ; 
but  Ereddie  watched  and  observed,  and,  mth- 
out  forming  opinions,  felt  differences. 

We  need  not  say  how  greatly  Geraldine 
loved  her  daughter.  Her  very  life  seemed 
bound  up  in  her.  The  more  dreary  and  dis- 
mal were  her  out- door  occupations,  the  more 
bright  and  cheery  seemed  the  childish  voice 
and  pattering  steps  that  greeted  her  return 
home;  the  more  captious  and  ill-tempered 
was   her  husband,  the  more   welcome  were 
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Freddie's  caressing  ways  and  loving  tones. 
And  then  they  were  so  alike!  The  Httle 
loving  heart  was  so  like  the  great  loving  heart 
that  beat  beside  it,  and  from  whence  it  sprung  ; 
child  and  woman  were  so  true  and  generous  and 
imselfish,  of  such  right  good  staunch  metal! 
They  were  a  noble  pair,  that  mother  and  daugh- 
ter, and  Geraldine  hoped  and  expected  noble 
things  when  her  little  bud  should  unfold  its 
leaves,  and  show  all  its  glory  and  strength. 

Meanwhile  she  tried  to  bring  her  up 
well,  and  to  counteract  the  undoubtedly  bad 
influence  Mr  Lawrance  exercised  over  his 
daughter.  She  had  good  soil  to  work  upon, 
and  she  took  incredible  pains  with  it ;  there- 
fore it  was  not  astonishing  that  good  healthy 
results  already  began  to  show  themselves. 

"  Freddie,  put  your  things  on,  and  go 
out  with  Marianne,  round  by  the  Black- 
berry Lane,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  end 
of  it.  I  am  going  to  see  Sukey  Walker,  and 
afterwards  we  will  finish  our  walk  tos-ether." 

"  Why  mayn't  we  begin  it  together  ?  "  said 
Freddie. 
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"  Because  I  have  settled  it  differently," 
was  the  answer. 

Had  it  been  her  father,  Freddie  would 
have  plagued  and  teased  till  she  found  out 
the  reason  and  overcome  it;  being  her  mother, 
she  was  aware  that  she  had  her  answer, 
and  nothing  but  prompt  obedience  remained 
for  her.  So  without  further  ado  she  went 
up-stairs  to  her  nursery,  and  Geraldine,  re- 
suming the  cloak  and  bonnet  she  had  only 
thrown  off  for  luncheon,  proceeded  on  her 
way  to  the  cottage.  Cottage  it  could  scarcely 
be  called;  it  was  one  of  a  festering  heap  of 
hovels  puddled  together  at  the  end  of  a 
lane  turning  out  of  the  Blackberry  Lane. 
The  morning  had  been  wet,  but  close,  and 
the  soaked  dunghills  and  thatched  roofs  sent 
up  a  putrid  steam  into  the  heavy  air.  A 
few  sickly,  dirty  children  were  dabbling  in 
the  mud ;  here  and  there  several  slatternly- 
looking  women  dawdled  near  them,  some 
scolding  the  children,  some  doing  simply 
nothing,  and  one,  with  a  taller,  stronger 
figure,  and  rather  better  face  than  the  others. 
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carried  out  a  tub  of  dirty  water,  and  emptied 
it  so  recklessly,  that  Geraldine  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  way  in  time. 

"  Eh,  is  that  you  ? "  she  said,  looking 
up  with  a  stare,  as  Geraldine  gently  remon- 
strated.    "  I  didn't  see  ye  afore  ye  spoke." 

*'  I  came  to  ask  after  the  children ;  I  heard 
the  two  little  ones  were  dead.  Indeed,  I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,"  said  Geraldine, 
hardly  knowing  how  to  go  on,  in  presence 
of  the  woman's  stony  face  of  indifference. 

"  Ay — the're  dead ;  and  Polly 's  sickening 
now,"  was  the  answer ;  given  less  in  a  tone 
of  indifference  than  of  one  which  tried  to 
be  so. 

"  Polly  !  your  eldest  !  "  said  Geraldine. 
"  Oh,  this  is  terrible  !  " 

Her  real  hearty  sympathy  thawed  the  ice 
more  than  any  fine  speech  would  have  done  ; 
and  the  woman,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a 
comer  of  her  apron,  continued  : 

"  Ye  may  well  say  terrible.  Where  it'll 
end  I  can't  tell.  She's  the  usefullest  girl 
that  ever  was — looks  after  the  young  ones — 
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not  that  there's  many  of  'em  left  now, — 
keeps  the  place  a  bit  tidy,  cooks  her  father's 
taters  Avhen  I'm  out  in  the  field;  that  girl 
was  w^orking  morning,  noon,  and  night,  she 
was.  Ah,  she  was  a  good  girl ;  never  gos- 
siping in  the  streets,  or  wasting  her  earn- 
ings in  gimcracks ;  every  farthing  she  brought 
to  me  ;  and  '  mother,'  says  she,  '  you  take  it 
for  the  rent,  or  the  baker,  or  the  shop,  or 
what  not,'  says  she.  And  what  shall  I  do 
if  I  loses  her  ?     Oh,  it's  too  hard,  it  is." 

Geraldine  was  silent.  The  very  intensity 
of  her  pity  made  her  feel  as  if  everything 
she  could  say  must  sound  common -place 
and  dead  ;  and  it  was  with  an  effort  that 
she  remarked  : 

"  The  good  Lord  help  you  !  But  as  for 
her,  living  or  dying,  she  is  safe  and  happy. 
That  must  be  your  comfort." 

"  Comfort !  I've  no  comfort,"  the  woman 
broke  in.  ''  If  she  dies — as  like  enough 
she  will  —  what  shall  I  and  the  childer 
do?  And  if  she  lives,  it'll  be  a  powerful 
long  time  before  she   gets  round  again,  and 
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who's  to  get  money  for  us,  while  their 
rascally  father's  spending  every  penny  of  his 
wages  in  drink — the  beast !  I'm  sure  it's  as' 
much  as  I  can  do  to  pay  the  rent." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  exclaimed  Geraldine,  fearing 
that  the  poor  girl  would  overhear  her. 

The  caution  came  too  late;  a  plaintive 
voice  from  within  called  out,  ''  Don't  ye — 
don't  ye,  mother,  now." 

"  Don't  ye  what,  Polly  ?  "  said  the  mother, 
entering  the  house,  followed  by  Geraldine ; 
"  isn't  it  Gospel  truth,  every  word  of  it  ? 
Don't  he  go  to  the  Crown  every  blessed 
evening  and  make  a  beast  of  himself,  drink- 
ing away  our  money  ?" 

"  Poor  father !  "  murmured  the  girl,  "he's 
a  hard  time  of  it ;  don't  ye  call  him  hard 
names,  mother.     When  I'm  gone — " 

"  Ye'll  not  go,  Polly,"  said  the  mother ; 
"  never  fear  ;  we'll  get  ye  round." 

"  'Tisn't  no  use  hoping,"  said  the  girl, 
"  I'm  going  fast,  mother.  Don't  cry  for 
me  ;  I'm  going  to  \)e  happy ;  but  oh !  I'm 
grieved  for  you  and  the  little  ones  ! " 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  fret,"  said 
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Geraldine,  much  distressed.  "  I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  them — and  you  must  trust  to  God.  He 
has  put  me  here  to  help  you  now,  and  after- 
wards He  will  provide." 

"  Ah,  you've  a  kind  heart,"  said  the  woman; 
"  if  everybody  was  like  you,  Polly  needn't  be 
sick  " — dying,  she  could  not  resign  herself  to 
say. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  inquired  Geraldine. 

"  Law  bless  your  dear  heart !  a  babby  might 
see  that ! "  rephed  the  woman.  "  Look  at 
that  there  dunghill,  stinking  under  the  window 
of  our  room,  and  the  roof  which  lets  the  rain 
in  on  our  beds  night  after  night;  do  you 
think  the  poor  starving  things  can  look  fine 
and  fat  hke  the  children  of  gentlefolks,  when 
they're  poisoned  by  the  stench,  and  their  poor 
little  bodies  ain't  got  warmth  enow  in  'em  to 
kep  out  the  cold?" 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?  "  said  Geraldine,  well 
knowing,  by  bitter  experience,  that  such  sana- 
tary  truths  were  far  beyond  her  parishioners. 

"  Bless  you,  there  was  a  pedlar  body  comed 
round  the  other  day,  and  mighty  powerful  he 
spoke,  and  showed  us  the  laming  of  it  all. 
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Ay,  he  was  a  sensible  body,  and  a  scoUard 
too,  and  spoke  up  for  us  poor  folk,  and  showed 
us  how  the  rich  folk  has  all  the  money,  and 
makes  slaves  of  the  poor  ones, — 'but  mark 
you,  my  friends,'  says  he,  '  our  turn's  the 
next.     There's  a  good  time  coming.'  " 

"  There  is  indeed,"  said  Geraldine.  "  If  not 
on  earth,  yet  surely  in  Heaven.  There's  a 
good  time  coming  for  your  daughter  here; 
there  may  come  one  for  yourself.  Christ  died 
for  all,  poor  and  rich." 

"  Mother,"  said  the  sick  girl,  "  I  wish  you'd 
listen  to  Lady  Geraldine.  She  speaks  wiser 
words  than  the  pedlar  body ;  he  didn't  seem 
to  make  no  account  of  God,  except  that  God 
would  avenge  the  poor  man's  quarrel,  as  he 
calleH  it,  but  he  said  nothing  of  om'  blessed 
Lord,  who  died  for  us.  He  seemed  so  hollow- 
like." 

"  That's  all  very  Avell  for  a  poor  creature 
like  you,  Polly,"  said  the  woman.  "  As  your 
father  says  when  he's  sensible,  '  That's  all  very 
fine  that  the  parsons  and  ladies  talks,  and 
does  well  enough  for  women  and  children,  but 
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we  men,  we  wants  something  better  than  that 
stuff/  says  he,  and  sure  he  was  right." 

Geraldine  shook  her  head  sHghtly,  and  the 
girl  eagerly  endeavoured  to  interpose,  but  her 
strength  was  unequal  to  the  effort,  and  Ge- 
raldine, seeing  her  pained  look,  bent  over  the 
bed,  and  whispered,  "  It's  no  use  talking  just 
now,  Polly ;  you  must  pray  for  her ;  you  can 
do  that." 

The  girl's  face  brightened,  as  her  lips  moved 
in  assent,  and  Geraldine,  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, said,  "Where  did  this  pedlar  come 
from  ?  " 

"  Prom  Staffordshire,  it  was  he  called  it," 
said  the  woman,  "  but  his  speech  was  not  like 
the  country  folk,  more  mincing  and  clipped- 
like.  He  was  a  wise  man,  wherever  he  comed 
from,  and  he  showed  me  the  rights  of  things, 
as  he  said." 

"  He  was  right  enough  about  the  dunghill 
and  the  roof,  at  all  events,"  said  Geraldine ; 
"  but  you  must  remember  that  if  men  do  these 
things,  it  is  God  who  allows  them  to  do  so. 
They  have   no   power   to   hmi   you   beyond 
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what  he  allows.  Do  not  think  me  unfeeling ; 
many  a  time  have  I  tried  to  persuade  Mr 
Wilmot  that  these  cottages  should  be 
mended,  but  I  cannot  succeed.  I  don't  say 
he  is  right,  as  you  very  well  know,  but  only 
tell  you  to  look  beyond  men  to  God." 

"  It's  easy  talking,"  said  the  woman,  "  and 
I  know  you  won't  harm  us  if  you  can't  help 
us,  but  you  can't  feel  as  we  do.  No  one  can 
as  hasn't  lived  in  these  places  themselves." 

"  Your  daughter  has  lived  in  these  places, 
and  she  finds  it  easy  practising,"  said  Gerald- 
ine.  "  Don't  you  think  that  what  makes  her 
so  happy  might  be  good  for  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Polly 's  a  poor  creature ;  it's  good  for 
the  hke  of  her,"  was  the  unsatisfactory  answer. 
"  I  haven't  time  for  them  things — there's  all 
the  childer  to  look  after,  and  their  bread  to 
get." 

Geraldine  sighed,  but  she  felt  that  this  was 
not  the  time  for  arguing,  and  tmsted  that  the 
daughter's  prayers  and  example  would  do 
more  than  her  own  precept.  She  got  up  and 
took  her  leave,  promising  to  send  some  things 
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the  doctor  had  ordered,  though  with  httle  hope 
that  they  would  be  really  serviceable.  "  I 
wonder  how  the  people  in  good  books  manage," 
she  thought,  as  she  walked  away.  "They 
convert  everybody  they  come  near,  and  con- 
vert by  arguing  too,  which  I  have  always  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  singularly  unsatisfactory 
way  of  setting  to  work.  No  one  is  able  to 
say  a  word  against  their  arguments  ;  they  chop 
logic — if  even  it  is  logic — and  forthwith  save 
a  soul,  as  Leonie  once  said.  While  I  —  I 
might  talk  for  a  week ;  but  I  suppose  I  am 
unworthy,  and  yet  I  feel  so  zealous  !  Oh,  what 
a  weary,  weary  struggle  it  is  !  But  forwards  ! 
and  God  will  help  me.  Those  cottages  are 
too  disgraceful !  If  I  were  only  mistress  of 
this  estate,  what  reforms  I  could  work !  Ah, 
hush,  Geraldine ;  be  still.  You  chose  this 
path  for  yourself — be  content  in  it,  and  fight 
manfully  for  God's  kingdom  in  the  sphere 
which  He  allowed  you  to  make ; — that  is  your 
work." 

She  took  out  Leonie's  last  letter,  and  read  it 
over.    The  brave,  cheerful  words  roused  her 
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flagging  spirit  like  a  trumpet  call,  and  a  few- 
tears  of  gratitude  and  admiration  dropped 
from  her  darkening  eyes. 

"  Dear  Leonie  !  "  she  said,  "  and  her  lot  is 
none  of  the  easiest.     Waiting  on  my  father 
day  after  day,  alone  in  London  through  all  the 
dead   season,   Lindon  often  away — these  are 
difficult  things  for  her  to  bear.    But  she  never 
complains,   never    desponds  ;    staunch,  loyal 
heart,  well  may  Lindon  prize  you !     His  mar- 
riage has  been  all  in  all  to  him — I  never  saw 
any  one  so  improved.     And  she  too,  she  is 
improved,  softened;    it  was   all  she  wanted. 
More   noble,   brave,    generous,    devoted,   she 
could  not  be.     What  would  she  do  in  my 
place  ?     Not  despair,  certainly.     She  would 
try  again  and  again;  one  failure  would  only 
incite  her  to  fresh  efforts.     Oh,  dear  !  is  it  my 
duty  to  speak  to  Mr  Wilmot  again  about  those 
cottages  ?      Pour   times   I   have   asked  him 
already  ;  he  may  well  think  me  troublesome ! 
And  yet  I  must.     I  have  not  yet  found  the 
case  so  utterly  hopeless  as  to  excuse  me  from 
further  efforts.     If  my  husband  would  only 
take  some  share  of  these  duties  !     But  every 
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one  knows  how  differently  he  and  I  think ;  he 
will  not  conceal  it,  though  I  try  to  do  so,  and 
then  no  one  minds  refusing  me.  Oh,  it  is  so 
weary  to  work  alone !  No,  not  alone — never 
alone,  '  God  my  Father  will  not  fail  me,'  and  if 
He  is  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me  ?  Cour- 
age, faint  heart !  It  is  but  fair  to  Mr  Wilmot 
to  give  him  one  more  chance,  for  truly  he  takes 
an  awful  responsibihty  on  himself.  And  here 
he  comes.  I  must  do  it  now — now  is  the 
time,  and  then  it  will  be  over." 

The  gentleman  in  question  came  up  at  the 
moment,  an  elderly  man,  good-looking,  and 
mounted  on  a  fine  hunter. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr  Wihnot  ?  I  hope  you 
have  had  good  sport  ?  "  she  began. 

"  Excellent !  first  rate  !  We  had  a  capital 
hunting  run,  and  killed  near  Goodwin's  Farm. 
I  met  your  little  girl  yonder ;  surely  you  are 
not  going  to  take  her  to  those  filthy  cottages  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  not,"  said  Geraldine,  "  they  are 
far  too  bad  for  her  even  to  pass." 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  go  yourself,"  said 
Mr  Wilmot,  "  I  wouldn't  let  my  wife  do  so,  I 
know,  if  I  were  Lawrance." 
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"  Apparently  you  don't  think  tliem  too  bad 
for  Robert  Smith's  wife  to  live  in  ? "  said 
Geraldine,  smiling,  "  or  John  Walker's,  or 
Charles  Young's — " 

"  Pray  stop,"  cried  Mr  Wilmot,  "  I  know 
nothing  of  all  these  names — spare  me  the 
beadroU." 

"  I  wdsh  you  would  spare  me  the  necessity 
of  mentioning  them,"  said  Geraldine  gently. 
"  Seriously,  Mr  Wilmot,  do  you  really  know 
how  very  bad  these  cottages  are  ?  They  are 
not  fit  for  human  beings  to  live  in." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  contradict  the  assertion 
of  so  fair  a  lady,"  said  Mr  W^ihnot,  with  a 
bow. 

Geraldine,  for  the  sake  of  her  parishioners, 
would  not  show  her  anger,  and  interrupted 
coldly,  "  I  have  just  returned  from  John 
Walker's  cottage,  Mr  Wilmot,  where  I  saw  a 
sight  that  I  wish  you  had  seen  too.  In  one 
room — the  room  where  husband,  \\dfe,  and 
five  living  children  will  sleep  to-night,  lie  the 
corpses  of  two  others  ;  a  third  may  join  them 
before  night,  for  the  eldest  girl  has  sickened 
of  the  fever.     And  these   deaths  are  owing, 
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humanly  speaking,  to  the  wretched  state  of  the 
houses,  and  the  wretched  way  in  which  the 
people  are  crowded  together.  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  wish  this  to  be." 

Mr  Wilmot  fidgeted,  frowned,  bit  his  lips, 
and  rephed,  "  I  can't  help  the  village  being 
crowded.  If  the  people  are  dissatisfied,  why 
don't  they  go  away,  and  get  a  settlement  on 
some  other  parish  ?  As  to  the  cottages,  I  did 
not  build  them  ;  they  were  so  when  my  father 
left  them  to  me,  and,  for  my  part,  they  shall 
be  so  when  I  leave  them  to  my  son.  No  re- 
forms for  me.  What  did  for  my  father's 
tenants  may  do  for  mine." 

"They  are  worse,  Mr  Wilmot,  than  when 
your  father  left  them  to  you.  They  were  in 
better  repair  even  when  I  first  came  here  than 
they  are  in  now,"  said  Geraldine,  quietly.  "  I 
have  often  begged  you  before  to  do  something 
for  these  cottages,  and  I  now  beg  you  once 
again,  though  you  may  justly  think  me 
importunate.  It  is  shocking  and  horrible  to 
see  the  degradation  of  these  people ;  and  yet 
how  can  we  exped:  or  hope  them  to  be  any- 
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thing  but  degraded  while  the  present  state  of 
things  exists?" 

"Oh,  for  that,  Lady  Geraldine,"  said  Mr 
Wilmot,  with  a  loud  laugh,  "that's  the  par- 
son's look-out.  They  must  make  Christians 
of  the  brutes,  or  what  else  are  they  paid  for?" 

"  Believe  me,  Mr  Wilmot,  we  must 
Christianize  their  houses  as  well  as  their 
souls." 

"  My  good  Lady  Geraldine,"  said  Mr  Wil- 
mot, patronizingly,  "  you've  said  your  say,  and 
uncommonly  well  too,  by  Jove  1  and,  as  I  said 
before,  it's  the  parson's  trade,  and  they're  paid 
to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  But  once  for  all  I  beg 
you  to  understand  that  I  positively  refuse  to 
alter  or  rebuild  those  cottages,  and  do  not  wish 
to  hear  any  more  about  it." 

Geraldine  flushed  all  over  her  face. 

"  In  that  case,  I  have  said  all  I  can,  and 
wish  you  good  morning,"  she  retiu-ned  quietly, 
and  walked  on  to  join  her  little  girl. 

It  did  not  surprise  her  to  hear  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  days  that  Polly  Walker  was 
dead ;  it  did  not  surprise  her  that  towards  the 
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end  of  the  week  Sukey  sickened  and  died  too ; 
it  did  not  surprise  her  that  the  fever  spread  to 
the  other  detached  cottages,  and  from  them  to 
the  village.  Still  less  did  it  surprise  her  that 
when  matters  came  to  this  pass,  Mr  Wilmot 
pronounced  it  unsafe  for  his  children  to  stay 
at  Abbotsbmy,  and  took  them  all  to  Brighton ; 
or  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  said  what  an 
unselfish  father  and  excellent  man  he  was  to 
give  up  all  his  hunting  on  their  account ;  or 
that  when  the  fever  abated,  having  taken  one 
or  more  out  of  every  family  in  the  village,  the 
little  Wilmots  returned,  rosy,  strong,  and 
flourishing.     But  we  are  going  on  too  fast. 

Geraldine  dismissed  the  nm^se,  and  returned 
home  alone  with  her  little  girl.  Preddie  was 
rather  whiny ;  she  had  become  cold  with 
waiting  for  her  mother,  and  tired  too. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  cottaging,"  was  her 
first  observation.     "  Father  does  not." 

"  Your  father  wishes  me  to  go  instead  of 
him,"  replied  Geraldine,  telling  a  white  He. 

"  Why  so  ?  Because  you  talk  nicelier  to 
the  people  than  he  does,  mother  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  so,  daughter  ?" 
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The  child  smiled,  then  shook  her  head. 
"  No,  not  nicelier,  only  different.  Father's 
talk  isn't  like  yours  ;  it's  only  very  pretty,  but 
strange ;  yours  fits  the  poor  people  better. 
Mother,  I  should  like  to  talk  to  the  women." 

"  Talk  !  you  always  do  talk.  I  never  heard 
you  silent,  in  a  cottage,  or  out  of  it." 

"Silly!"  said  Freddie,  puckering  up  her 
pretty  mouth.  "  I  should  like  to  talk  such 
talk  as  you  do,  about  God  and  the  Bible,  you 
know.     Why  doesn't  father  talk  such  talk  ?" 

"  Why  does  Freddie  talk  a  great  deal  too 
much  ?"  said  Geraldine,  smiling.  "  Men 
never  talk  as  much  about  these  things  as 
women ;  they  think." 

"  But  you  think,  mother  ?  You  are  think- 
ing when  you  are  so  silent,  and  let  your  work 
drop  on  the  table,  and  cry  in  your  eyes.  I 
think  I  like  you  best  then  ;  you  look  so  pretty." 

"  Freddie,  you  are  talking  of  things  you 
know  nothing  about,"  said  Geraldine.  "  Keep 
that  active  little  tongue  of  yours  rather  quieter." 

"No,  mother,  it  won't  be  quiet  to-day,  it 
wants  to  have  a  run,  poor  little  dear  !  Mother, 
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did  you  ever  see  any  one  as  handsome  as 
father?" 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Geraldine 
answered,  "  Your  father  is  handsome." 

'^  You  speak  cold  and  quiet,  mother ;  are 
you  thinking  of  many  things  ?" 

"  Not  of  many  things  ;  I  am  thinking  of  the 
poor  little  children  I  saw  just  now." 

"Winifred  and  Sally  are  dead,  mother; 
Marianne  said  they  were;  is  that  why  you 
called  them  poor  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  living  ones  I  called  poor,  and  they 
are  poor ;  the  dead  ones  are  happy  with  God ; 
I  don't  pity  them." 

"Mother,  when  Winifred  and  Sally  were 
alive,  Marianne  said  they  were  rude,  nasty 
little  things,  and  when  she  heard  they  were 
dead,  she  said  they  had  gone  to  a  Better 
World;  she  meant  Heaven.  Do  rude  nasty 
children  go  to  Heaven  ?  " 

Again  Geraldine  was  a  long  time  silent 
before  she  answered,  "  Yes,  Freddie,  if  they 
trust  in  Christ,  and  try  with  His  help  to  be 
good.  He  wiU  save  the  worst  children." 
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"  Why  must  they  he  good  ?  " 

"  Because  Christ  wishes  them  to  be  good, 
and  to  be  hke  Him  who  was  always  good." 

Preddie's  only  reply  was  a  grave  nod.  She 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  pursue  the  conversa- 
tion, and  Geraldine,  after  considering  a  little 
whether  to  say  anything  more,  decided  on 
leaving  her  to  her  own  thoughts,  having  a  great 
dread  of  inducing  her  little  daughter  to  express 
more  than  she  really  felt.  Presently  Freddie 
cried  out  joyfully,  "  Oh,  there  's  Papa  !  "  and 
ran  to  meet  him.  Mr  Lawrance  did  not  look 
in  a  good  humour;  something  had  evidently 
happened  to  ruffle  him,  and  he  began  as  usual 
to  vent  his  displeasure  on  Geraldine. 

"  You're  always  out  of  the  way  when  I 
want  you,"  he  said  :  "  where  have  you  been 
now  f 

"  Mother  has  been  cottaging,"  said  Preddie 
steadfastly. 

"  Cottaging,  indeed  ! "  said  Mr  Lawrance. 
*'  I  thought  I  told  you  before  that  I  wouldn't 
have  the  child  go  about  in  the  parish." 

"  She  did  not  go,"  said  Geraldine.  "  I  left 
her  in  the  road  mth  Marianne." 
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"  But  I  mustn't  always  be  left  in  the  road," 
interposed  Fi'eddie.  "  Some  day,  very  soon, 
I  shall  go  with  mother  and  see  the  people." 

"  You  shall  go  with  me,  my  dear,"  said  Mr 
Lawrance,  "when  I  think  you're  old  enough." 

"  Very  well,  father,  I'll  go  with  you  when  you 
think  I'm  old  enough,  and  I'll  go  with  mother 
when  I  think  I'm  old  enough  ;  and  that  will 
be  to-morrow." 

"  No,  Freddie,  it  will  not,"  interposed 
Geraldine.  "  If  your  father  wishes  you  not  to 
go,  you  won't." 

"  Teaching  her  to  think  me  a  tyrant,"  mut- 
tered Mr  Lawrance  ;  then  aloud,  ''  You  may 
do  as  you  please,  my  child." 

"Yes, father,"  said  the  sagacious  little  woman, 
"  I  always  do,  you  know ;  but  then  we  always 
please  the  same  things,  don't  we?  for  if  I  don't 
agree,  you  do." 

Geraldine  smiled.  "  What  did  you  want  me 
for  ?  "  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband. 

"Oh — I  quite  forgot ;  there's  Johnson  in  the 
drawing-room,  wanting  to  know  something 
about  the  Clothing-club  accounts  ;  I  told  him 
you  kept  them  all." 
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Mr  Johnson  was  the  curate,  a  little,  meek, 
hard-working  man,  with  slightly  High  Church 
tendencies — Papistical  they  were  called  by  the 
Baptist  minister — who  preached  sleepy  ser- 
mons, with  large  quotations  from  the  works  of 
*'the  good  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor."  He  and 
Geraldine  managed  the  parish  pretty  much 
between  them ;  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  Mr  Lawrance  attended  to  his  duties  far 
more  strictly  here  than  at  Dorchester. 

Geraldine  hastened  home,  leaving  Freddie 
with  her  father ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon she  was  immersed  in  papers  and  half- 
pence, and  accounts  which  her  aching  head 
rendered  it  a  hard  matter  to  add  up  clearly. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  going  to  be  laid  up,'' 
she  thought  anxiously.     "  I  feel  very  unwell." 

Mr  Johnson,  good,  dull,  little  man,  went 
on  adding  up  and  writing  down,  without 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  anything  was 
amiss;  even  when  he  turned  towards  her, 
at  the  end  of  his  labours,  and  showed  her 
the  result,  he  did  not  perceive  how  ill  she 
looked.  He  left  her,  and  she  lay  down 
on  the   sofa,    hoping   her    headache    would 
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pass  off.  It  became  worse  and  worse,  how- 
ever ;  she  was  obHged  to  send  for  Susan, 
who,  without  more  ado,  despatched  a  mes- 
senger for  the  doctor.  He  pronounced  that 
she  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of  low 
fever  ;  not  a  severe  one,  however,  or  neces- 
sarily alarming;  in  fact,  she  might  very 
possibly  be  well  again  in  two  or  three  days. 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  thought  Geraldine ; 
"  but  I  did  hope  that  He  had  sent  for  me  to 
go  home." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

Lorn  Mother,  at  tlie  dark  grave  door 
She  kneeleth,  pleading  o'er  and  o'er, 
Bnt  it  is  shut  for  evermore. 

She  toileth  on,  the  mournful' st  thing, 

At  the  vain  task  of  emptying 

The  cistern  whence  the  salt  tears  spring. 

#  #  #  #  # 
The  spirit  of  life  may  leap  above, 
But  in  that  grave  her  prison'd  dove 
Lies,  cold  to  the  warm  embrace  of  love. 

#  *  *  -*  * 

Ah,  Grod  !  when  in  the  glad  life-cup 
The  face  of  death  swims  darkly  up, 
The  crowning  flower  is  sure  to  droop. 

GrEEALD   MaSSET. 
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To  die  he  given  its,  or  attain  ! 
lierce  work  it  were  to  do  again; 
So  pilgrims,  bound  for  Mecca,  pray'd 
At  burning  noon :  *         *         * 

So  pray  all 
Wbom  labours  self-ordain'd  enthrall. 
Because  they  to  themselves  propose 
On  this  side  the  all- common  close 
A  goal  which,  gain'd,  may  give  repose. 

IVIatthew  Aenold. 

It  was  not  so,  however :  in  two  or  three 
days,  as  the  doctor  had  said,  Geraldine 
was  about  again,  rather  weaker  than  before, 
but  otherwise  well.  She  had  barely  re- 
covered a  fortnight,  when  Ereddie  sickened, 
and  her  attack  promised  to  be  a  much  more 
severe  one  than  her  mother's.  Oh,  how 
Geraldine  nursed  her,  and  Avatched  by  her; 
how  she  prayed  day  and  night  for  her 
daughter's  life,  hoping,  like  David,  that  God 
would  yet  spare  the  child  !  We  cannot 
go  over  all  the  details  of  her  illness — of 
what  use  would  it  be  ?  for  Ereddie  died, 
died  fearlessly  and  hopefully,  trusting  Avith 
the  whole  of  her  childish  heart  on  the 
Lord  Avho  died  for  her. 
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As-  soon  as  Leonie  heard  of  her  death, 
she  left  her  husband  with  Lord  Bournemouth, 
and  went  to  Colnbury,  rightly  judging  that 
her  presence  would  be  needed  there.  Mr 
Lawrance's  despair  was  fearful  to  witness. 
All  day  long  he  sat  in  his  chair  by  the 
fire,  without  speaking  a  word  to  any  one, 
and  at  night  would  roam  out  into  the  fields, 
and  never  returned  till  day  had  broken,  and 
the  labourers  were  beginning  to  go  to  their 
work.  To  Lady  Lindon,  who  arrived  two 
days  before  the  funeral,  he  was  simply  morose, 
to  Geraldine  often  fearfully  violent,  ascribing 
the  child's  death  to  her,  and  saying  that  if 
her  self-will  had  not  made  her  go  into  those 
pestilential  cottages,  all  would  have  been  well. 
This  reproach  had  little  effect  on  her;  she 
knew  she  had  only  done  her  duty,  and  had 
other  things  to  think  of  than  his  cruel  and 
unjust  words.  Her  grief,  though  less  ob- 
trusive, was  beyond  words  deep  and  bitter. 
At  first  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  say, 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  and  to  feel  thankfid 
for  the  sure  and  certain  hope  she  had  of 
a  joyful  resurrection  for  her  daughter;  then 
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aftenvards,  when  the  little  body  was  buried, 
and  her  daily  life  was  perforce  obliged  to 
return  to  its  old  outward  forms,  how  deso- 
late and  dreary  was  the  blank !  Sometimes 
her  heart  seemed  dead,  and  incapable  of 
feeling  any  more,  and  then  the  next  hour 
the  pain  came  back  so  sharp  and  bitter  ! 

Leonie,  who  alone  guessed,  though  she 
could  not  know,  the  extent  of  her  misery, 
doubted  if  she  would  ever  get  over  the  blow, 
if  time  would  bring  any  healing  to  her. 
Occupation  wore  and  tormented  her,  she 
longed  for  quiet  hours  of  meditation  in 
which  to  set  her  soul  in  order,  and  look 
her  sorrow  in  the  face.  But  this  was  im- 
possible; the  fever  had  spread  to  the  whole 
village  ;  every  house  had  its  dead  and  dying, 
and  she  only  was  there  to  give  help  and 
consolation.  Every  moment  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  going  from  cottage  to  cottage,  and 
at  night  she  was  too  wearied  for  thought, 
and  sunk  at  once  into  the  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep  of  complete  exhaustion. 

And  now  another  trial  aAvaited  her. 

Mr  Lawrance  took  the  fever  in  its  worst  and 
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most  aggravated  form.  To  any  one  he  would 
have  been  a  disagreeable  and  captious  patient, 
but  to  Geraldine  he  was  ahnost  unendurable. 
Like  most  men  with  excellent  general  health, 
he  was  exceedingly  impatient  and  fretful  when 
ill,  could  not  understand  it,  and  thought  no 
one  had  ever  been  so  miserable  as  he  was. 
This  is  common  to  many  men,  but,  added  to 
this,  Mr  Lawrance  had  remarkably  little 
fortitude,  and  not  the  slightest  wish  to  spare 
his  attentive,  thoughtful  nurse  any  trouble  or 
anxiety.  That  when  he  became  worse  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  should  die,  was  not 
perhaps  extraordinary  under  the  circum- 
stances. Por  Geraldine,  who  had  stood  by 
the  dying  bed  of  her  Christian  daughter,  it 
was  a  fearful  thing  to  watch  her  husband, 
devoid  as  he  was  of  peace  or  faith  or  hope ; 
devoid  even  of  the  common  courage  which  in- 
duces most  men,  however  worldly,  to  put  a 
good  face  on  their  fears,  and  meet  death  so  as 
not  to  shame  their  manhood.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive rehef  when  he  became  delirious,  for  then 
she  had  only  physical  responsibility  laid  on 
her,  and  not  the  awful  feeling  that  it  was  his 
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personal  dislike  to  her  which  made  him  so 
averse  to  hearing  the  truths  of  reKgion  from 
her  hps.  She  much  wished  that  there  had 
been  some  clergyman  near  whose  age  and 
character  would  give  him  weight  enough  to 
have  influence  with  her  husband,  or  that  he 
had  any  friend  Hkely  to  be  of  use,  to  whom 
she  could  apply. 

Meanwhile  Mrs  Lawrance,  whose  infirm 
state  of  health  confined  her  to  her  house, 
wrote  by  every  day's  post  to  ask  "  tidings  con- 
cerning the  state  of  William's  soul,"  which 
epistles  Geraldine  could  only  answer  in  the 
most  unsatisfactory  manner.  But  because  her 
letters  were  not  couched  in  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  sect  to  which  Mrs  Lawrance 
belonged,  because  she  would  not  indulge  in 
fruitless  lamentations  touching  his  "  unenlight- 
ened condition,"  or  indignation  at  the  "  hard- 
ness of  his  heart,"  because  she  said  that  she 
could  only  pray,  and  trust  that  God  would  be 
merciful,  and  expressed  a  hope — prompted  by 
Christian  charity — that  his  life  might  yet  be 
spared,  therefore  Mrs  Lawrance  was  pleased  to 
think  her  careless,  and  "  indifferent  to  her  hus- 
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band's  awful  state."  Nor  did  she  scruple 
openly  to  express  her  opinions,  to  assure 
Geraldine  that  if  WiUiam's  soul  were  eternally 
lost,  it  would  be  owing  to  his  unfortunate 
marriage  with  a  worldly,  frivolous,  and  unen- 
lightened  wife,  and  that  she  had  hoped  better 
things  from  a  woman  whom  it  had  pleased  the 
Lord  so  recently  to  afflict.  Poor  Geraldine, 
worn  and  weakened  with  watching  and  nurs- 
ing, overworked  in  every  way,  and  barely  re- 
covered from  her  own  illness,  wept  floods  of 
bitter  tears  over  these  letters,  and  had  no  spirit 
left  to  do  anything  else.  She  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  give  way  to  useless  sor- 
row, and  knew  how  unjust  and  ungenerous 
Avere  such  reproaches.  "  God  is  more  merci- 
ful than  man,"  she  said,  and  dried  her  eyes, 
and  set  herself  to  write  answers,  humble  and 
gentle,  and  giving  such  little  encouragement 
as  in  strict  tnitli  she  could. 

And  it  fell  out  as  Geraldine  had  hoped  and 
prayed ;  Mr  Lawrance's  illness  took  a  turn  for 
the  better,  and  he  was  presently  out  of  imme- 
diate danger,  though  a  relapse  was  much 
dreaded.     And  now  his  fears  returned  in  all 
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their  strength,  and  reached  such  a  height  that 
the  doctor  told  Geraldine  it  was  absohitely 
necessary  to  still  them,  as  a  return  of  fever,  a 
fatal  return,  would  probably  be  the  immediate 
consequence. 

"  But  what  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Geraldine ; 
"nothing  I  can  say  has  the  slightest  effect. 
Oh,  if  there  were  only  some  good  clergyman 
near,  who  would  have  some  influence  over 
him,  and  on  whom  I  could  rely  !  " 

"I  know  you  have  done  your  best,"  said 
Mr  Steele,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  her 
lately,  and  been  her  companion  in  so  many 
scenes  of  sorrow,  that  they  had  become  in 
■some  sort  intimate.  "I  wish  I  could  help 
you.  But  there  is  a  great  lack  of  good  clergy- 
men in  these  parts.  I  don't  know  though  ; — 
the  Rector  of  Abbot's  Mead  has  gone  for  a 
holiday,  and  in  his  place  has  come  a  man  of 
whom  they  speak  very  highly.  I  can't  tell 
you  what  his  opinions  are — ^you  know  I  know 
nothing  of  those  things — but  he  is  very  chari^ 
table  and  hardworking,  and  stints  himself,  I 
suspect,  to  give  away,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  any  one  else  hereabouts." 
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"  True/'  said  Geraldine,  thoughtfully.  "  But 
have  you  seen  him  yourself?  do  you  know 
what  sort  of  a  person  he  is  ?  It  would  be  very 
disagreeable  if  he  were  a  man  we  neither  of  u& 
liked,  as  he  must  become  intimate  to  a  certain 
degree,  if  called  in  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  Well,  what  else  can  you  do  ?  "  returned 
the  Doctor.  "  I  tell  you  one  thing,  Lady 
Geraldine ;  there  is  no  chance  for  yoiu'  hus- 
band's life,  unless  his  mind  is  set  at  rest. 
Put  the  case  before  him,  and  if  he  likes  to  see 
the  gentleman,  why,  it's  his  business." 

"  That  would  be  the  best  way,"  said  Gerald- 
ine ;  "  what  is  his  name  ?  " 

"  His  name  ?  I  almost  forget.  It's  rather 
a  fine  one  too.  By  the  bye,  he  was  Rector  here 
once.  That  Avas  before  my  time  though,  so  I 
don't  know  him ;  well — Pitz, — Fitz — Fitzger- 
maine — that's  it.  The  Reverend  Frederick 
Titzgermaine  was  on  his  card." 

Geraldine  started  and  coloured.  "  Mr  Fred- 
erick Fitzgermaine  !  he  is  Rector  of  the  place 
Mr  Lawrance  had  before  he  came  here.  I 
know  his  wife  very  well.     Is  she  with  him  ?  " 

"  No ;  he   said   something  about  his   wife 
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being  delicate,  and  these  hills  being  too  cold 
for  her.  She  is  staying  at  her  father's  house 
in  London,  whoever  he  may  be." 

"  He  is  the  Duke  of  Dorchester,"  said  Ge- 
raldine,  absently. 

She  was  considering  whether  it  was  advis- 
able to  renew  a  connection  Avith  any  of  the 
Pitzgermaines,  but  the  urgency  of  the  case 
seemed  to  warrant  her  doing  so,  and  Lady 
Anne's  absence  removed  any  real  objection. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do  1 "  she  said 
doubtfully,  "  he  is  very  High  Church." 

"  High  Church  or  Low  Church  I  know  noth- 
ing about,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian,"said  theDoctor.  "How  ever,  your  ladyship 
must  settle  it  as  you  please.  I  must  be  going ; 
I  will  look  in  again  as  I  return  this  evening." 

Geraldine  continued  in  great  pei'plexity  as 
to  what  she  should  do.  Her  chief  trouble 
was  Mr  Fitzgermaine's  opinions,  which  almost 
verged  on  Romanism ;  but  it  seemed  wTong  to 
exclude  him  on  that  score,  when  he  might  be 
the  means  of  doing  much  good.  She  believed 
him  to  be  a  really  good  man,  and  reproached 
herself  with  narrow-mindedness. 
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"  I  have  always  been  tolerant  of  differences 
of  opinion,  even  of  doctrinal  errors,  as  long  as 
they  are  errors  in  good  faith,  so  why  should  I 
hesitate  ?  "  was  her  question  ;  but  hesitate  she 
did. 

At  last  she  decided  on  taking  Mr  Steele's 
advice,  and,  putting  the  whole  case  before  her 
husband,  be  guided  by  his  wishes.  To  her 
surprise  he  expressed  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
see  Mr  Fitzgermaine,  and  desired  her  to  send 
for  him  at  once. 

"  I  knew  him  at  college,"  he  said.  "  He 
was  a  good  fellow,  older  than  I  was,  and  se- 
rious, and  all  that,  you  know." 

So  Geraldine  at  once  despatched  a  note  to 
Mr  Fitzgermaine,  which  in  the  course  of  a 
Couple  of  hours  brought  that  gentleman  to 
her  husband's  bedside.  He  was  good-looking 
and  gentlemanlike,  with  thoughtful  eyes,  and 
a  face  that  seemed  to  bear  the  traces  of  fasts 
and  vigils,  a  quiet  manner,  and  very  pleasing 
voice,  having  the  appearance  of  more  delicacy 
than  strength,  both  of  mind  and  body.  That 
he  should  have  captivated  an  enthusiastic  girl 
like  Lady  Anne  could  surprise  no  one ;  that  he 
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would  gain  any  influence  over  a  man  like  her 
husband  seemed  to  Geraldine  more  than  doubt- 
ful. She  was  mistaken,  however ;  Mr  Law- 
rance  listened  eagerly  to  all  he  said,  and 
appeared  to  agree  with  him.  Indeed,  the 
prospect  he  held  out  of  being  able  to  merit 
salvation  through  a  future  course  of  good  works 
was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  a  man  of  restless 
habits,  who  was  only  anxious  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  to  atone  for  past  neglect,  and  who 
could  scarcely  believe,  much  less  realize,  the 
possibility  of  the  free  gift  of  salvation.  He 
was  so  eager  to  begin  the  new  course  of  life 
he  proposed  to  himself,  that  Mr  Fitzgermaine 
with  difficulty  restrained  him  from  observing 
fasts,  as  the  only  good  work  now  in  his  power. 
Geraldine  was  almost  terrified  at  the  con- 
fidence he  placed  in  the  young  clergyman,  and 
began  to  feel  as  though  she  had  been  the 
means  of  calling  up  a  spirit  which  was  about 
to  become  unmanageable;  and  even  Mr  Pitzger- 
maine  himself,  much  as  he  talked  of  the  trust 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  Church  as 
represented  by  her  clergy,  seemed  to  find  the 
trust  so  unexpectedly  reposed  in  himself  some- 
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what  of  the  most  emban-assing.  He  was  a 
good  and  morbidly  conscientious  man,  and  an 
honourable  and  right-minded  gentleman,  who 
would  have  thought  shame  to  use  any  undue 
influence,  or  assert  any  greater  authority  than 
in  his  opinion  fairly  belonged  to  him.  The 
excessive  tenderness  of  his  conscience,  joined 
to  the  weakness  of  character  which  made  per- 
sonal responsibility  a  burden  too  grievous  to 
be  borne,  had  driven  him  into  extreme  High 
Church  opinions  ;  but  with  the  inconsequence 
natural  to  him,  he  was  terrified  at  any  one  else 
surrendering  their  soul  into  his  own  hands 
with  the  entireness  which,  in  his  own  case,  he 
had  pronounced  to  be  right  and  necessary. 
Besides,  as  a  chivalrous  and  high-principled 
gentleman,  it  grieved  him  to  see  Geraldine  so 
completely  and  insultingly  set  aside ;  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  he  had  acquired  all  the  in- 
fluence which  rightly  belonged  to  her,  and 
that  since  he  had  entered  the  house  she  was 
made  of  less  account  than  ever.  He  re- 
monstrated more  than  once,  but  without  eflect ; 
it  was  easy  to  persuade  Mr  Lawrance  that  he 
ought  to  visit  his  parishioners,  give  away  in 
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charity,  write  his  own  sermons,  &c.,  but  not  so 
easy  to  persuade  him  that  he  ought  to  treat  his 
wife  with  common  consideration  and  courtesy. 
Like  most  people,  he  was  ready  enough  to  do 
anything  which  did  not  go  too  much  against 
his  inchnation,  but  nothing  else.  On  the 
whole,  Mr  Rtzgemiaine  did  not  take  that 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  his  penitent  which 
gentlemen  of  his  opinions  are  apt  to  do,  and 
found  the  charge  so  distressing  and  embarrass- 
ing that  he  was  not  sorry  when  his  term  of 
leave  unexpectedly  came  to  an  end,  owing  to 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  clergyman  who 
had  undertaken  his  duty. 

He  looked  out  for  a  substitute  at  Abbot's 
Mead,  and  presently  found  one  to  his  mind,  a 
Mr  Eustace  Whitmore,  the  same  person  who 
had  induced  him  to  adopt  his  present  views, 
and  whom  he  earnestly  entreated  to  visit  Mr 
Lawrance. 

Geraldine,  after  Mr  Whitmore's  first  call, 
could  have  dispensed  with  his  society,  as  she 
felt  an  indescribable  repugnance  to  his  appear- 
ance and  manners.  But  Mr  Lawrance  was 
still  more  taken  with  him  than  with  Mr  Fitz- 
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gennaine,  and  with  some  reason,  for  in  every- 
thing but  honesty  and  straightforwardness  he 
was  undoubtedly  Mr  Fitzgermaine's  superior. 
Things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  As  soon 
as  Mr  Lawrance  left  his  room,  he  began  the 
course  of  good  works  to  which  he  had  been 
looking  forward  with  such  impatience.  Fast- 
ing was  one  of  the  first,  and  this,  acting  on  a 
frame  already  weakened,  excited  his  nerves  to 
such  a  pitch  of  irritability  that  Geraldine  real- 
ly began  to  fear  lest  his  mind  should  give  way. 
In  vain  she  entreated  Mr  Whitmore  to  inter- 
fere ;  he  merely  said,  in  calm  reproof,  that  he 
wondered  Lady  Geraldine  should  wish  to  undo 
what  had  been  accomplished  with  such  diffi- 
culty, or  should  weigh  the  welfare  of  his  miser- 
able body  against  the  salvation  of  his  eternal  soulj 
adding  that  if  Lady  Geraldine  had  a  more  du- 
tiful submission  to  the  Church,  she  would  see 
that  any  course  prescribed  by  that  Holy 
Church's  ministers  was  likely  to  be  far  more 
judicious  and  efficacious  than  the  fallacious 
efforts  of  individual  self-will ;  —  an  answer 
which  was  far  from  satisfactory  to  poor  Ge- 
raldine,   and   which    sufficiently   showed  the 
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spirit    by   which    Mr    Whitmore    was    ani- 
mated. 

So  her  husband  was  not  only  encouraged  to 
continue  the  fasting,  but  to  begin  visiting  the 
poor,  and  doing  duty  far  sooner  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  far  oftener  than  his  strength 
allowed.  Often,  when  he  entered  a  cottage,  he 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
scarcely  to  listen,  and  gave  the  idea  of  his  be- 
ing indifferent  and  neglectful.  Where  he  had 
expected  to  do  great  good,  he  was  unable  to 
make  the  slightest  impression,  and  the  disap- 
pointment preyed  on  his  mind,  rendering  his 
spirits  still  more  unequal,  and  his  temper  more 
irritable.  But  out  of  all  this  evil  there  came 
good.  Geraldine  could  not  see  him  so  utterly 
wretched,  so  broken-down  and  miserable,  dis- 
appointed in  all  his  best  efforts,  and  failing 
even  when  sincerely  desirous  to  do  right,  with- 
out deep  pity  and  compassion.  She  tried  to 
comfort  and  encourage  him ;  she  helped  him 
in  all  his  schemes  as  far  as  she  was  able,  and 
endeavoured  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
fill  up  the  gulf  between  them.  And  he  Avas  in 
no  condition  to  reject  affection  and  sympathy 
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from  any  quarter;  so  that  it  might  in  time 
have  vanished  altogether,  but  for  Mr  Whit- 
more' s  influence. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Mr  Lawrance  pro- 
posed to  observe  one  of  the  fasts  of  the  Church, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  walk  to  a  distant  out- 
lying hamlet  of  his  parish,  and  visit  a  child  ill 
of  the  fever.  Geraldine,  in  great  alarm,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him,  and  at  length  pre- 
vailed so  far  that  the  fast  was  partially  given 
up,  and  he  consented  to  let  her  drive  him  to 
the  place  in  the  pony  carriage.  Mr  Whit- 
more  heard  of  this,  and  in  his  eyes  it  was  a 
*' presumptuous  and  self-willed  innovation." 
He  called  on  Mr  Lawrance,  and  strongly  urged 
the  danger  of  attending  to  his  wife's  solicita- 
tions, whom  he  represented  as  a  well-meaning 
person,  but  neither  zealous  nor  earnest,  full  of 
notions  of  speculative  liberty,  and  entirely 
wanting  in  that  reverence  for  the  Church  and 
submission  for  her  chosen  ministers  desirable 
in  a  good  Church  woman.  Mr  Lawrance, 
alarmed,  renewed  his  system  of  good  works 
with  more  energy  than  ever,  and  fearing  each 
day  that  he  endangered,  if  not  forfeited,  his 
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salvation  by  some  omission,  he  each  day  in- 
creased the  list  of  duties  to  be  done,  till,  but 
for  a  very  vigorous  constitution,  he  must  have 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness  by  the  loss  of 
his  life.  He  became  less  violent,  but  far  more 
gloomy  than  before,  and  would  sit  v/hole  even- 
ings, his  head  resting  on  his  hands,  without 
speaking  a  word. 

It  occurred  to  Geraldine  that  if  Mr  and  Mrs 
Turnbull  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  pay  them 
a  short  visit,  it  might  enliven  him.  She  wrote 
to  them  accordingly,  but  Mr  Turnbull's  busi- 
ness kept  him  in  London  for  the  present,  and 
Emily  did  not  like  to  leave  her  husband. 
Then  she  proposed  to  Mr  Lawrance  that  they 
should  go  up  to  London  and  visit  his  mother, 
whom  they  had  not  seen  for  a  year ;  but  he 
rejected  this  proposal  with  horror,  and  said 
that  she  could  go  if  she  liked,  but  as  for  him- 
self, he  had  too  much  work  on  his  hands  to 
think  of  leaving  at  present.  Of  course  Ge- 
raldine would  not  hear  of  leaving  him,  and  so 
they  staid  in  the  country,  and  went  on  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  uncomfortable  manner. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

It  is  jealousy's  peculiar  nature 
To  swell  small  things  to  great ;  nay,  out  of  nought 
To  conquer  much  :  and  to  lose  its  reason 
Amid  the  hideous  phantoms  it  has  found. 

TouifG. 

And  she  does  little  deeds  of  kindness 
With  such  soul-cheering  happiness, 

You  would  think  that  by  hearsay  only 
She  knew  of  the  world's  distress. 

And  save  when  the  jarring  heart-string 

Is  touched  by  a  heedless  word, 
You  never  would  dream  that  sorrow 

Had  broken  a  single  chord. 

Hood. 

About  two  months  after  tliese  things  had 
happened,  Geraldine  was  one  evening  awoke 
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from  lier  sleep  by  hearing  a  noise  in  her  room, 
and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  her  husband  making 
his  way  to  the  door.  She  hstened,  and  pre- 
sently heard  him  go  along  the  passage  to  the 
door  of  what  had  been  the  nursery,  open  it, 
and  go  softly  in.  Much  astonished,  she 
sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  on  her  dressing-gown, 
and  quickly  followed  him.  Her  bare  feet 
made  no  noise  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  not  till 
she  stood  beside  him  that  he  was  conscious  of 
her  presence.  He  was  staring  stupidly  around 
liim,  as  if  suddenly  awakened,  and  indeed 
Geraldine  at  first  thought  he  had  been  walking 
in  his  sleep. 

"  William  !  " — it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
called  him  so  for  four  years, — "  William,  what 
are  you  looking  for  ?  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  The  child,"  he  said  ;  "  where  is  she  ? 
where  have  you  put  her  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  child  ?  " 

"  Your  child,  Freddie ;  where  have  you  put 
her  ?  she  was  crying — you  have  hurt  her — you 
have  killed  her — where  is  she  ?  " 

And  he  seized  his  wife's  arm,  and  shook  her 
violently. 

VOL.  II.  10 
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Geraldine,  greatly  alarmed,  had  yet  presence 
of  mind  enougli  to  say,  "  You  have  been  dream- 
ing, William.  You  forget.  Come  back  to 
bed  ;  you  will  catch  cold." 

He  allowed  her  to  take  his  hand  and  lead 
him  back,  though  casting  doubtful  glances  at 
her  all  the  time.  It  may  readily  be  supposed 
that  Geraldine  did  not  sleep  much  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  However,  her  husband 
slept  quietly  till  the  morning,  and  when  he 
awoke  seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the 
whole  affair.  Of  course  she  took  care  not  to 
remind  him  of  it.  She  thought  much  about  it 
however,  but  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
herself  that  it  was  merely  a  case  of  sleep-walk- 
ing, and,  as  for  the  next  ten  days  nothing 
happened  to  arouse  her  suspicions,  remained 
happy  in  that  conviction. 

One  morning,  while  she  was  still  finishing 
her  breakfast,  Mr  Lawrance  got  up  from  the 
table,  and  said  he  was  going  out.  He  had 
been  unwell  all  the  morning,  having  taken  a 
chill,  and  Geraldine  noticed  a  certain  wildness 
and  brilliancy  in  his  eyes,  which  she  attributed 
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to  the  fever  attendant  upon  cold.  She  suc- 
.ceeded  in  persuading  him  that  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  attempt  it,  and  he  estabhshed 
himself  by  the  fire,  with  the  "  Theologia  Ger- 
manica "  in  his  hand,  and  a  volume  of  Man- 
ning's Sermons  at  his  elbow.  When  a  couple 
of  hours  had  elapsed,  he  was  decidedly  worse, 
and  Geraldine,  growing  uneasy,  wrote  for  Mr 
Steele,  who,  on  arriving,  strongly  recommended 
Mr  Lawrance  to  go  to  bed.  This  he  refused 
to  do,  and  on  being  urged  became  so  excited, 
that  the  Doctor  privately  advised  Geraldine  to 
say  nothing  more  about  it.  He  gave  her  direc- 
tions as  to  what  course  she  was  to  pursue,  and 
promised  to  send  some  medicine  in  the  course 
.of  the  afternoon. 

"  I  am  going  on  my  rounds  at  once,"  he  said 
on  leaving,  "  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  if  you  see  Margaret  Lane,  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  call  in  on  your  way 
back,  and  tell  me  how  she  is,  and  whether 
I  can  send  her  anything.  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  go  so  far  to-day." 
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"  Very  well ;  I'll  be  sure  to  remember." 
He  left,  and  Geraldine  returned  to  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  found  still  sitting  by  the  fire, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and  some  blank  sheets 
of  sermon  paper  before  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  laid  doA\  n  the  pen,  passed  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  with  a  confused,  wearied  look,  and 
said  he  could  not  think  of  anything;  all  his 
ideas  Avere  gone.  She  advised  him  to  let  it 
alone,  saying  that  there  was  still  plenty  of  time, 
and  another  day  his  head  would  probably  be 
clearer.  He  consented  for  a  short  time ;  then 
the  thought  of  the  unwritten  sermon  seemed 
to  worry  him,  he  declared  that  he  wanted  to 
get  it  done,  and  it  was  worse  to  leave  it  than 
to  go  on  with  it.  Geraldine  came  and  looked 
over  his  shoulder,  and  after  reading  the  text 
suggested  a  few  leading  ideas,  then  put  them 
into  words,  then  gently  took  the  pen  out  of 
his  hand,  and  wrote  them  down.  Now  and 
then  he  would  make  a  suggestion,  though  even 
this  seemed  to  be  an  effort,  and  at  last  the  ser- 
mon was  finished. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  shut 
his  eyes,  and   she  hoped   he  was   going    to 
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sleep,  when,  to  her  great  vexation,  a  rmg 
at  the  door-bell  was  heard,  and  "  Mr  Whit- 
more  "  was  announced.  That  indiscreet  gen- 
tleman, heedless  of  her  hints  that  Mr  Law- 
rance  was  fatigued  and  unwell,  and  of  her 
efforts  to  turn  the  conversation,  insisted  on 
entering  into  a  discussion  concerning  the 
use  of  pictures  in  churches.  He  was  all 
in  favour  of  it,  Mr  Lawrance's  feelings  went 
strongly  the  other  way,  and  he  entered  in- 
to the  discussion  with  eagerness,  becoming 
fearfully  excited  as  Mr  Whitmore  appealed 
to  the  Fathers,  and  quoted  authority  after 
authority,  hunting  him  up  and  down  in 
the  argument,  and  driving  him  into  corners, 
whilst  Geraldine  sat  by  in  alarm,  vainly  en- 
cleavomng  to  moderate  their  ardour.  Right 
glad  was  she  when  the  visit  was  over ;  and  Mr 
Whitmore  walked  aAvay,  congratulating  him- 
self on  the  skill  he  had  shown  in  arguing,  and 
on  the  impression  he  was  making  on  poor  Law- 
rance,  who  really  seemed  to  take  a  great  inter- 
est in  all  these  matters,  and  with  whom  he 
might  be  able  to  do  great  things  but  for  that 
foolish  commonplace  wife  of  his. 
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With  the  fooHsh  commonplace  wife  the 
afternoon  wore  away  wearily  enough;  her 
husband  continued  so  strangely  excited  that 
she  began  to  be  terrified,  and  felt  glad 
she  had  asked  Mr  Steele  to  call  on  his 
way  home.  The  day  had  been  rough  and 
wild;  towards  evening  a  heavy  storm  blew 
up,  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  with 
a  fierce  driving  wind,  against  which  it  wa& 
almost  impossible  to  make  head.  At  eight 
o'clock  Mr  Steele  called,  drenched  through, 
himself  and  his  horse  thoroughly  knocked  up, 
and  altogther  in  so  miserable  a  plight  that  Ge- 
raldine  could  do  no  less  than  offer  him  a  bed, 
which  was  thankfully  accepted.  He  was 
struck  with  the  alteration  in  Mr  Lawrance 
since  the  morning,  and,  while  talking  to 
Geraldine,  kept  watching  him  in  a  way 
which  caused  her  great  uneasiness. 

They  went  to  bed  early,  and  no  sooner 
was  she  alone  with  her  husband  than  he 
resumed  the  question  he  had  been  debat- 
ing with  Mr  Whitmore,  adducing  several 
new  arguments  that  had  occurred  to  him 
since,  but  all  in  so  excited  and  extravagant 
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a  manner,  that,  after  several  attempts  to 
calm  him,  she  was  obliged  to  beg  him  to 
be  silent,  saying  she  was  too  tired  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say.  He  complied,  but 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  she  heard  him 
muttering  to  himself.  At  last  he  dropped 
asleep,  and  Geraldine,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
tilso  fell,  much  against  her  will,  into  a  heavy 
doze. 

And  the  storm  raged  fiercer  and  fiercer, 
the  wind  came  in  gusts  against  the  house, 
till,  with  a  loud  crash,  several  panes  of  glass 
fell  in.  Then  Mr  Lawrance,  awaking  with 
a  wild,  fearful  shout,  sprang  up,  and  turned 
upon  his  wife. 

"  Where  is  she  ?  You  have  murdered 
her  !  Give  me  Freddie — you  have  killed 
her  !  you  have  killed  her  !  "  And  uttering 
loud  screams,  he  sprang  upon  her  with  both 
his  hands  round  her  throat. 

Fortunately  for  her,  she  awoke  at  once 
with  all  her  senses  about  her ;  and  lying 
perfectly  still,  though  her  face,  even  to  her 
lips,  was  ashy  white,  fixed  her  grave,  fear- 
less eyes  calmly  on   him,  and   replied,    "  Be 
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quiet,  William ;  you  are  dreaming.  Let 
my  throat  alone,  and  lie  down." 

He  stopped,  put  his  face  close  to  hers, 
gnashed  his  teeth,  and  shrieked  out,  "  1 
will  kill  you  !  You  have  murdered  her ; 
where  is  she  ?  " 

Geraldine  stretched  out  her  hands  and 
rang  the  bell,  still  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
on  him.  He  seemed  stupified,  and  fascinated, 
till,  hearing  steps  along  the  passage,  he  gave 
one  final  gripe,  which  left  her  senseless  and 
to  all  appearance  dead,  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  hid  himself  under  it. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr  Steele  hurried 
in,  closely  followed  by  Susan,  bearing  a 
candle  in  one  hand  and  a  poker  in  the 
other.  She  ran  up  to  the  bed,  crying, 
"Eh,  here's  murder!  My  Leddy's  dead; 
murder !  murder  1 "  and  taking  Geraldine  up 
in  her  arms,  sought  to  see  if  any  life  re- 
mained. 

Mr  Steele,  who  knew  better  what  to  ex- 
pect, shut  the  door,  and  standing  mth  his 
back  against  it  looked  about  for  Mr  Law- 
rance.     He  presently  saw  that  the  bed  was 
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the  only  place  where  he  could  have  hid 
himself,  and  assuming  a  tone  of  authority 
desired  him  to  come  out.  He  repeated 
the  command  two  or  three  times,  and  pre- 
sently a  rustling  was  heard,  and  Mr  Law- 
rance  crawled  out  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
looking  very  foolish,  but  perfectly  quiet,  and, 
with  the  cunning  of  madness,  bent  on  per- 
suading the  Doctor  that  it  was  Geraldine 
who  had  tried  to  kill  him. 

"  She  is  very  queer,  Steele,"  he  said ; 
*'  I've  thought  so  for  a  long  time,  and  to- 
night, just  as  the  window  fell  in,  she  sprang 
up,  and  tried  to  strangle  me.  Madness 
gave  her  wonderful  strength,  and  in  the 
struggle  I  fear  I  may  have  hurt  her,  poor 
thing ;  quite  unintentionally,  of  course.  You 
will  look  after  her,  and  see  she  has  every- 
thing she  requires.  I  fear  I  must  get  a 
keeper  for  her  ;  I  have  put  up  with  her 
eccentricities  for  a  long  time,  not  wishing 
to  say  anything,  on  her  brother's  account ; 
but  now  it  is  really  not  safe." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  perfectly  cool  and 
collected  tone,  and,   but  for  the  expression. 
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half  wild,  half  idiotic,  of  his  eyes,  no  one 
could  have  supposed  him  to  be  out  of  his 
mind. 

"  Why  did  you  hide  under  the  bed,  Mr 
Lawrance?"  said  the  Doctor,  curious  to  see 
what  he  would  answer. 

"  I  saw  she  was  beginning  to  come  to  her- 
self, so  I  rang  the  bell,  and  then  hid ;  for  as 
the  sight  of  me  seems  to  excite  her,  I  feared  it 
might  further  unsettle  her  mind." 

"  Very  true,"  returned  Mr  Steele  ;  "  we  had 
better  leave  her  to  the  maid,  and  you  come 
with  me." 

As  he  turned  to  Susan  to  give  her  some 
directions  concerning  Geraldine,  Avho  was  just 
recovering,  the  madman  made  a  nish  for  the 
door.  The  Doctor  quickly  placed  himself  be- 
fore it,  and  Mr  Lawrance,  seeing  that  all  was 
discovered,  sprang  upon  him.  But  he  fell 
back,  frightened  and  trembling,  as  Mr  Steele 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  upon  him,  and  then,  be- 
coming more  manageable,  suffered  Susan  to 
lead  her  mistress  past  him,  and  out  of  the 
room. 

Geraldine,  though  terribly   frightened,  ex- 
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liausted,  and  hardly  recovered  from  her  faint- 
ing fit,  felt  that  this  was  no  time  to  give  way, 
and,  dressing  herself  as  quickly  as  possible, 
ordered  the  pony  carriage  to  be  made  ready, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  was  driving  herself 
to  the  neighbouring  town,  in  order  to  send  a 
telegraphic  message  to  Mr  Turnbull,  desiring 
his  presence  immediately. 

This  done,  she  bethought  herself  whether  she 
could  find  any  man  to  come  home  with  her, 
and  help  her  and  the  Doctor  in  the  care  of  her 
husband.  The  only  person  she  could  think  of 
was  Mr  Whitmore.  As  a  clergyman,  there 
was  nothing  singular  in  requiring  his  services 
on  any  occasion  of  sickness,  either  of  mind  or 
body,  and  as  she  could  not  but  think  he  had 
had  a  large  share  in  bringing  about  this 
special  state  of  things,  it  seemed  to  her  fair 
that  he  should  take  some  of  the  danger  and 
trouble  incidental  to  it. 

He  was  naturally  much  astonished  to  see 
her  drive  up  to  his  house  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  but  as  it  happened  that  he  had  in- 
tended to  start  for  Town  by  an  early  train,  she 
found  him  up  and  dressed.      He  was   very 
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much  shocked  at  her  account,  and  very  willing 
to  give  up  his  business,  and  do  anything  in  his 
power  to  help  her.  He  was  no  coward,  and 
was  more  occupied  with  grief  for  the  miserable 
state  of  his  promising  convert  than  thought 
of  the  danger  he  might  possibly  incur.  Being 
a  powerful  man,  with  nerves  of  iron,  and  a 
self-possession  which  never  failed  him,  he 
proved  a  valuable  assistant  to  Mr  Steele,  and 
as  the  day  advanced  they  contrived  between 
them  to  quiet  the  patient. 

As  for  Geraldine,  she  remained  down-stairs. 
Her  presence  irritated  her  husband  ;  and  di- 
rectly it  transpired  that  he  had  gone  out  of  his 
mind,  the  two  under-maids  declared  that 
"  they  should  be  afeered  to  stop  in  the  'ouse, 
that  they  should,"  and  went  off  together,  leav- 
ing her  and  Susan  to  clean  the  house,  cook  the 
dinner,  and  finish  the  family  washing,  which 
had  been  begun  the  day  before.  Her  London 
apprenticeship  stood  her  in  good  stead,  and 
they  got  through  their  work  quickly  and  well. 
At  five  o'clock  everything  was  finished,  and  as 
she  sat  down  to  rest   the  door   opened,  and 
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Lord  Lindon  walked  in,  followed  by  Mr  Tiirn- 
bidl. 

"  TurnbuU  came  to  me  as  soon  as  lie  re- 
ceived your  message,  and  we  agreed  to  come 
down  together.  I  am  very  sorry  !  But  what 
is  the  matter  ?  We  could  not  conceive  from 
your  message  what  had  gone  amiss.  I  thought 
Lawrance  was  well  again  ?" 

Thereupon  Geraldine  had  to  explain  the 
whole  matter. 

"  Thank  God  you  are  safe !"  said  Mr  Turn- 
bull.  "But  something  must  be  done  im- 
mediately. He  must  have  the  best  advice. 
Dr is  considered  one  of  the  first  authori- 
ties for  these  cases ;  do  you  not  think  so.  Lord 
Lindon?" 

"You  know  better  than  I  do.  But  I  be- 
lieve Dr will  not  leave  Town  at  this  time 

of  year.     What  shall  we  do  ?     You  say  he  is 
raving?" 

"  We  must  consult  the  Doctor  who  is  attend- 
ing him,"  said  Mr  Turnbull.  "  He  will  know 
best  what  to  advise." 

The  residt  was  that  Mr  Lawrance  was  taken 
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up  to  London ;  but  the  decided  opinion  of  the 
physicians  Avho  were  consulted  was  that  his 
case  was  incurable.  It  was  not  merely  mental 
excitement,  but  disease  of  the  brain,  and  had 
been  coming  on  for  probably  a  year  before  the 
fever,  which,  with  Mr  Whitmore's  subsequent 
folUes,  brought  it  to  a  crisis.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Geraldine  to  live  with  him, 
even  with  a  keeper  constantly  in  the  house  ;  in 
fact,  after  trying  that  plan  for  several  weeks, 
durino;  which  her  life  was  more  than  once 
endangered,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  place  him  in  a  private  asylum. 

So  she  was  again  reduced  to  beggary,  hope- 
less this  time ;  Mr  Turnbull  paid  the  sum 
required  for  her  husband's  support,  and  she 
returned  penniless  to  her  father's  house.  How- 
ever, Lord  Bournemouth,  in  compassion  for 
the  situation  to  which  she  was  reduced,  and 
at  Leonie's  earnest  entreaty,  consented  to 
leave  her,  on  his  death,  the  fortune  originally 
designed  for  her.  Meanwhile  he  paid  her  the 
interest  of  it,  and  this  sum,  though  very  small, 
was  sufficient  for  her  wants  when  living  in  her 
father's  house. 
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Tliougli  thankful  for  these  arrangements, 
she  was  well  aware  that  her  life  would  be  far 
more  really  painful  now  than  before.  Cir- 
cumstanced like  a  widow,  yet  not  a  widow, 
she  would  be  a  constant  subject  of  speculation 
to  her  father's  guests  ;  indeed,  if  these,  owing 
to  his  infirm  state  of  health,  had  not  been  very 
few,  the  position  would  have  been  too  painful 
to  be  endured.  Her  home  broken  up,  no 
positive  duties,  forced  to  lead,  as  it  were,  the 
life  of  an  unmarried  daughter  in  her  father's 
house,  no  real  ties,  no  one  especially  belonging 
to  her,  her  old  place  filled  up  by  her  brother's 
wife ;  all  this  was  very  trying  at  first  to  one 
accustomed  to  an  active,  responsible  life,  as  the 
mistress  of  a  house.  She  did  her  best  to 
make  herself  useful  to  her  father,  and  brother, 
and  sister.  In  one  way  she  was  of  the  great- 
est service  to  them.  Now  she  was  there,  they 
were  able  to  leave  Town  sometimes,  and 
Leonie's  health,  which  had  suffered  somcAvhat 
from  her  London  life,  benefited  greatly  by  the 
change  of  air  and  scene.  And  with  the  aid  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  she  discovered 
poor  people  whom  she  could  visit  and  relieve. 
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and  schools  where  she  might  teach.  These 
things,  together  with  the  visits  which  she 
paid  twice  a  week  to  her  husband,  filled  up 
her  time  tolerably,  and  she  was  surprised  at 
finding  so  much  to  do,  in  a  situation  that  had 
seemed  so  unpromising. 
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CHAPTER  YIIL 

Or  is  she  not  my  star  ? 
"Where  is  my  star — my  star  ? 
Second  Voice.     She  is  sad  for  thee  ; 
All  things  grow  sadder  to  thee,  one  by  one. 

E.  Baeeett  Beowning. 

Oh  will  you  eat 
No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  ?  yes,  but  you  will ; 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  them. — Shakespeaee. 

Laughter  is  mad,  and  reckless  mirth, 
What  does  she  in  the  weary  earth  ? 
Should  wealth  or  fame  or  life  employ, 
Death  comes  our  labour  to  destroy. 

CuEEEE  Bell. 

It   was  rarely   that   Geraldine   went    into 
society,  her  visiting    being  entirely  confined 
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to  a  very  few  intimate  friends.  Slie  had 
neither  incUnation  nor  time  for  gaiety,  nor  in 
her  position  could  she  have  indulged  in  it 
without  remark.  But  it  happened  that  in  the 
middle  of  this  season  there  came  to  London 
a  celebrated  ex -prima  donna.  This  lady,- — for 
lady  she  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word, — 
whose  beautiful  voice  commanded  as  much 
admiration  as  her  beautiful  life  did  love  and 
reverence,  had  recently  married,  and  returned 
to  the  scene  of  her  former  triumphs  in  the 
character  of  a  private  person  rather  than  of  a 
cantatrice.  She  did  not  sing  at  the  Opera,  or 
at  public  concerts  ;  at  private  ones  she  some- 
times consented  to  appear,  but  only  as  a  pri- 
vate perfonner,  and  to  oblige  people  who  were 
old  acquaintances,  and  had  befriended  her  in 
less  prosperous  days. 

To  one  of  these  parties  Geraldine  was  in- 
vited as  well  as  the  Lindons,  and  they  pressed 
her  to  go.  She  was  much  tempted,  for  she 
knew  and  liked  the  great  singer  well,  and 
wished  to  sec  and  hear  her  again.  The-party, 
too,  was  to  be  very  small,  and  very  exclusive ; 
in  consideration  of  which  she  yielded  to  her 
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brother's  entreaties,  and  consented  to  go. 
Nor  did  she  regret  having  done  so.  She 
found  Madame  Lucie  in  better  voice  than 
ever,  and  as  charming,  fresh,  and  unspoiled. 
The  company  was  very  pleasant,  and  between 
the  songs  Geraldine  found  much  quiet  amuse- 
ment in  talking  to  her  own  friends,  or  watch- 
ing the  different  people  who  came  and  went 
by  her  chair.  Among  all  the  others,  one  lady 
particularly  attracted  her  notice.  She  was 
young,  evidently  married,  beautifully  dressed, 
and  very  handsome.  She  was  tall,  very  thin, 
with  a  very  pale — a  white  face,  features  like  a 
marble  statue,  and  soft  glowing  black  eyes, 
like  an  Italian's.  It  presently  appeared  that 
the  lady  was  far  from  Italian  in  temperament ; 
she  was  the  calmest,  most  passionless,  and  we 
must  needs  say,  the  dullest  of  English  women. 
Her  manners  might  have  been  pleasing  but 
for  their  excessive  coldness,  her  voice,  which 
was  sweet  and  low,  never  rose  or  fell  a  tone ; 
she  had  a  flow  of  small-talk,  fashionable,  in- 
sipid, and  monotonous.  As  she  moved  away, 
Lord  Lindon  came  up  to  his  sister,  and  catch- 
ing the  lady's  eye  looked  a  little  startled,  a 
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little  vexed,  and  returned  her  cold  bow  by  one 
as  cold. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?"  he 
said,  turning  to  Geraldine. 

"  She  is  handsome,"  said  Geraldine ;  "  who 
is  she?" 

"  Lady  Fitzgermaine." 

Geraldine  started,  and  coloured,  saying, 
^'  So,  il  sest  range .     You  know  her  ?  " 

"  A  little,"  said  Lord  Lin  don,  "  and  such  a 
bore  she  is  !  Accomplished  within  an  inch  of 
her  life,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  her  music 
and  drawing,  and  her  pretty  face.  Pretty  in- 
deed !  a  death's  head 's  as  pretty." 

"  Come,  she  is  undeniably  handsome.  Lin- 
don,  does  she — did  she  ever — I  mean,  did  he 
ever — " 

"  Tell  her  ?  Nothing.  We  knew  her  before 
she  married,  therefore  we  left  cards  on  her, 
and  she  on  us,  and  there  it  ended.  I  fancy 
she  is  astonished  that  we  don't  ask  her  to  my 
father's  house,  and  has  questioned  Fitzger- 
maine pretty  closely  about  it.  But  you  may 
be  certain  she  has  got  nothing  out  of  him." 

"  Who  was  she  ?  "  said  Geraldine. 
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"  A  Miss  Clara  Paget,  fourth  daughter  of  a 
Lancashire  squire.  She  had  not  a  penny  of 
fortune,  but  being  the  beauty  of  the  family 
was  brought  up  to  London  on  spec,  by  a 
match-making  aunt.  And  uncommonly  well 
it  turned  out.  She  picked  up  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  world  quickly,  got  into  good 
society  by  reason  of  her  face.  Lady  St  Aubyn 
declared  she  was  beautiful,  Lady  Somebody 
else  said  her  air  was  high-bred,  and  her  singing 
divine;  it  became  the  fashion  to  rave  about 
her,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  she  married  Fitz- 
germaine." 

"  He  might  have  done  worse,"  said  Gerald- 
ine.  "  She  looks  good-tempered,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  she  is  certainly  very  handsome." 

"  She  was  handsome  enough  when  she  first 
came  to  London ;  not  as  handsome  as  you 
were,  or  as  Leonie  is ;  still  not  amiss.  Now 
she  is  gone  to  skin  and  bone  ;  he  bullies  her, 
I  suspect.  Where 's  Leonie  ?  Do  you  want  to 
go  home  yet?  " 

"  I  don't ;  nor,  I  think,  does  she,"  said 
Geraldine. 

"  Not  she,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  Lord  Lindon, 
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looking  towards  his  wife,  who  was  talking  in 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  admirers.  "  Doesn't 
she  look  beautiful  ?  "  he  continued,  after  watch- 
ing her  for  a  few  moments ;  "  I  think  she  grows 
handsomer  every  day." 

"  Indeed  she  does,"  said  Geraldine,  "  and 
the  best  of  it  is,  she  is  so  unspoilt.  One  word 
from  you  is  worth  more  to  her  than  all  the 
compliments  in  the  world.  But  then  she  is 
so  much  above  the  usual  standard  of  Avomen. 
There  is  no  one  here  to  be  compared  to  her, 
either  for  beauty,  talent,  gr  intellect." 

Lord  Lindon  looked  exceedingly  gratified, 
as  Geraldine's  praise  was  generally  very  calm 
and  moderate.  But  this  evening  she  had  been 
particularly  struck  by  her  sister-in-law's  great 
superiority,  mentally  and  physically,  and  spoke 
as  she  felt  at  the  moment. 

"I  see  they  are  asking  her  to  sing,"  she 
continued. 

"  I  suppose  no  one  else  will  or  can  do  so 
after  Madame  Lucie.   Go  and  ask  her  for  that 
Italian  Barcarolle  she  was  practising  this  morn- 
ing;  it  suits  her  voice  exactly," 
»     And  as  Lord  Lindon  went   ofi*,  Geraldine 
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tliought  with  a  smile,  "Who  would  have  ex- 
pected you  to  become  such  a  devoted  hus- 
band?" 

Meanwhile  Lady  Fitzgermaine  walked  slowly 
through  the  rooms,  looking  for  her  husband. 
He  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  she  went  on,  stop- 
ping every  now  and  then  to  talk  to  one  or  other 
of  her  friends,  with  the  same  sweet  smile,  and 
the  same  unchanging  flow  of  common-places 
for  every  one.  On  coming  to  the  last  room  of 
the  suite,  a  small  dimly  lighted  boudoir,  she 
found  Lord  Fitzgermaine  by  himself,  extended 
on  a  sofa,  and  fast  asleep.  This  of  course  was 
neither  right  nor  polite ;  besides,  she  was  tired, 
and  wished  to  go  home,  and  dared  not  do  so 
without  telling  him  first.    So  she  awoke  him. 

"  Come,  Fitzgermaine ;  I  am  going  home." 

"  Well,  go  then ;  ask  Little  to  get  the  car- 
riage for  you." 

"  Are  you  not  coming  ?  " 

"  Not  with  you ;  I  am  going  to  Pratt's ; 
there,  go  away,  and  leave  me  alone." 

"  I  shan't  leave  you  alone,"  she  replied,  in 
her  sweetest  voice.  "  You  are  really  too  rude. 
What  would  Lady  Grenville  think  if  she  saw 
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you  ?  I  dare  say  you  have  not  heard  a  note  of 
the  music,  and  Madame  Lucie  has  been  out- 
doing herself." 

"  Why  don't  you  stay  to  hear  her,  then  ? 
You  were  anxious  enough  to  come,  and  I 
dare  say  you  won't  have  another  opportunity," 
said  Lord  Fitzgermaine,  becoming  more  civil 
as  he  woke  up. 

"  She  has  gone  away,  and  Lady  Lindon  is 
going  to  sing,  I  think.  By  the  bye,  a  sister  of 
Lord  Lindon's  is  Avith  her.  Lady  Geraldine 
Lawrance,  a  very  pleasing  person  she  seems, — 
not  pretty." 

"  Not  pretty  ?  what 's  to  prevent  her  being 
pretty?"  broke  in  Lord  Fitzgermaine  abruptly. 

"  Dear  me,  how  extraordinary  you  are  1 " 
said  his  wife,  quietly.  ''.As  if  every  one  was 
born  pretty." 

"  She  was  born  pretty,  if  ever  a  woman  was. 
What  does  she  look  like  ?  I  tell  you  what, 
Clara ;  I  'm  not  going  home  yet ;  come  and 
take  a  turn  through  the  rooms  with  me ;  and 
when  you  go,  you  shall  set  me  down  in  St. 
James's  Street." 

Lady  Pitzgermaine  was  so  tired  she  could 
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scarcely  stand,  having  already  remained  far 
longer  than  her  strength  warranted,  in  order  to 
please  her  husband ;  therefore  she  answered, 
"  I  am  so  tired,  Fitzgemiaine.  I  will  go  home, 
and  send  back  the  carriage  for  you  directly." 

"  Nonsense ;  what  has  tired  you  ?  You 
have  not  been  walking  to-day.  Come  along — 
we  shan't  be  five  minutes." 

Very  quietly,  without  the  least  trace  or 
shade  of  annoyance,  she  took  his  arm,  looking 
very  pale,  and,  as  the  five  minutes  lengthened 
to  ten  and  fifteen,  rather  frightened;  which 
Lord  Fitzgermaine,  in  his  eager  pursuit  of 
Geraldine,  did  not  observe. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  time 
he  had  cherished  a  secret  and  romantic  passion 
for  Geraldine;  on  the  contrary,  he  rarely 
thought  of  her,  and  then  only  as  of  a  woman 
whom  he  used  to  admire  ;  sometimes  wonder- 
ing how  he  could  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to 
break  with  the  Lindons  about  her,  and  whether 
the  shooting  was  as  good  at  Avonbury  as  it 
used  to  be.  When  he  returned  from  the  Con- 
tinent, he  deteimined  to  marry,  thought  Miss 
Paget  the  prettiest  girl  he  had  seen  for  a  long 
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time,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  to  accept  him.  Since  then  he  had  been 
passably  wearied  of  her  society,  and  now  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Geraldine  had  never 
wearied  him,  and  that  somehow  she  had 
always  contrived  to  amuse  him  when  least 
amusable.  He  found  out  Avhere  she  was  sit- 
ting, and,  placing  himself  near,  began  to  talk  to 
a  friend  of  his  who  had  just  been  talking  to 
her.  He  was  considerably  startled  at  her  worn, 
sad  face,  even  though  it  was  now  lighted  up 
with  interest  and  amusement.  .  She  looked  ten, 
fifteen  years  older  than  when  she  last  saw  him, 
and  bore  the  unmistakable  traces  of  sorrow 
and  anxiety.  Her  beauty  was  entirely  gone, 
so  entirely  that  many  people  could  not  believe 
she  had  ever  possessed  any.  These  observa- 
tions were  not  made  in  five  minutes,  or  in  ten ; 
and  presently,  as  Lord  Pitzgermaine  still  stayed 
and  looked,  his  wife  said,  in  a  quick  trembling 
scared  voice,  "  I  must  go,  Fitzgermaine." 

"  Oh,  stay  a  minute  or  two  longer,"  he  said, 
without  looking  at  her,  "  I'll  come  directly." 

Meanwhile  Lord  Lindon  came  back  to  his 
sister  with  Leonie,  and  seeing  Lord  Fitzger- 
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maine  standing  close  by  her,  with  no  apparent 
intention  of  moving,  proposed  to  her  to  go 
home.  They  left  accordingly,  and  then  Lord 
Fitzgermaine,  turning  to  his  wife,  said  he 
didn't  care  if  they  went  now.  She  moved 
forwards  a  step  or  two,  pale  as  death ;  then  he 
felt  her  weight  heavier  and  heavier  on  his  arm, 
and  she  sank,  and  would  have  fallen  on  the 
ground  in  a  dead  faint,  but  that  he  caught  her, 
and  carried  her  to  a  sofa. 

"  Good  God  !  what  have  I  done  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  looked  bewildered  at  her  pale  life- 
less face ;  "it's  all  my  fault; — I  have  killedher  1 " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
hope,"  said  Colonel  Little,  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking.  "  I  will  fetch 
some  water,  and  she  wiU  recover  presently." 

Water  was  already  at  hand  ;  everybody 
having  run  for  it  at  once,  at  the  report  that  a 
lady  had  fainted.  A  window  was  opened, 
and  the  water  being  plentifully  sprinkled  over 
her  face,  she,  as  Colonel  Little  had  said,  pre- 
sently began  to  recover.  She  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  clung  to  her  husband,  implor- 
ing him  in  trembling  child-like  tones  to  take 
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her  home  at  once,  which  he  was  ready  enough 
to  do. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Lindons 
and  Geraldine  were  driving  back,  chattering 
over  the  party,  and  discussing  everybody 
and  everything. 

"  You're  looking  brighter  now,  CheiTy,"  said 
Lord  Lin  don.  "  Half  an  hour  ago  you  were 
more  like  a  corpse  than  a  living  woman." 

"  I  was  very  tired  at  one  time,"  said 
Geraldine ;  "  the  rooms  became  hot.  Lady 
Pitzgermaine  looked  very  ill  too." 

"  Oh,  she  ?  she  always  looks  ill.  But  as 
for  you.  Cherry,  I'm  sure  you  want  change 
of  air.     What  do  you  think,  Leonie  ?  " 

'*I  think  you  want  to  go  away,  and  are 
determined  to  make  it  out  a  charity  to  Mina. 
Why  don't  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  go,"  said  Lord  Lin- 
don  ;  "  it 's  all  the  same  to  me  where  I 
am.  Only  I  thought  Geraldine  wanted 
change." 

Lady  Lindon  considered,  and,  seeing  that 
her  husband  had  set  his  mind  on  leaving 
London,  thought  it  best  not  to  oppose  him. 
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"  She  will  be  all  the  better  for  it  ;  so 
suppose  you  and  she  go  for  a  trip,  and 
I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  Leonie,"  said  Geraldine. 
*'  That  will  never  do.  That  will  be  put- 
ting us  all  out  of  our  places,  and  upsetting 
everything." 

"  How  so,  pray  ?  We  can't  all  go ;  and 
you  and  I  can't  go,  and  leave  Lindon 
alone  with  his  father;  and  so  the  only  plan 
is  for  you  and  him  to  go  together.  Don't 
hesitate ;  it  will  be  as  great  a  charity  to 
him  as  to  you." 

"  You  will  be  so  dull,  and  I  can't  bear 
to  leave  you  alone." 

"  Me  ?  I  am  never  dull ;  and  I  am  well 
used  to  being  alone,  as  Lindon  can  tell  you." 

"  She  always  knows  what  to  do  with 
herself  — ■  which  is  more  than  I  do,"  said 
Lord  Lindon.  "  Come,  Cherry,  we  have  only 
to  settle  where  we  shall  go,  and  for  how 
long." 

"  Take  a  return  ticket  to  Brighton  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  like  a  couple  of  citizens," 
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said  Geraldine,  laughing.  "  Seriously,  Lindon, 
you  forget  that  I  can't  leave  London." 

Leonie  knew  that  she  was  thinking  of 
her  husband,  and  immediately  said,  "  You 
have  nothing  to  do  in  London  v\^hich  I  can- 
not  do    equally    well,   for  a   few   weeks    at 

least.     I   will   go  to for  you  regularly 

twice  a  week,  and  send  reports." 

"  You  need  not  do  that,"  said  Gerald- 
ine  sadly,  "  once  a  week  will  be  quite 
often  enough.  I  should  not  go  oftener,  ex- 
cept to  satisfy  my  conscience.  But  we 
need  not  talk  about  it,  for  I  must  stay.  I 
can't  bear  to  run  away  from  my  duties." 

"  If  you  don't  look  out  sharp,  yoiu- 
duties  will  run  away  from  you,"  observed 
Lord  Lindon,  "  for  you  will  soon  be  too 
ill  to  do  them.  Come,  —  you  have  fairly 
earned  a  holiday,  and  you  will  be  all  the 
fresher  afterwards  for  it." 

"  Haven't  you  learnt  yet,"  said  Leonie, 
smiling,  "  that  when  Lindon  and  I  have 
settled  a  thing,  there  is  no  appeal  ?  You 
must  go  for  a  month,  at  the  very  least  ;- — 
there    is    another    point   fixed ;   and   now   I 
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will    graciously    allow    you    to    decide    the 
whereabouts  for  yourself." 

"  Wherever  Lindon  likes/'  said  Geraldine. 
"  Sea  or  land,  I  am  ready  for  either." 

"  Ah — sea,"  said  Lord  Lindon ;  "  don't 
I  AAdsh  I  could  keep  a  yacht  !  Such  a 
cruise  as  we  would  have !  You  should  see 
places  and  things  you  never  even  dreamed 
of!     Sights  to  last  you  a  lifetime." 

"  You  may  see  that  without  a  yacht," 
said  Leonie.  "  Suppose  you  take  two  months, 
and  go  abroad  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  leave  England,  and  I 
can't  be  away  more  than  a  month  at  most. 
Let  us  go  to  Wales  or  Scotland,  or  the 
north  coast  of  Devonshire.  I  have  longed 
to  see  Clovelly,  ever  since  there  was  that 
delicious  picture  of  Clovelly  sea  wall  in  the 
Exhibition.  I  could  feel  the  sea  breezes 
blowing  in  my  face." 

"  I  've  a  fancy  for  Devonshire  too,"  said 
Lord  Lindon  ;  "  1  could  amuse  myself  well 
enough  for  a  month  or  two  there.  But  if 
you  want  to  see  a  sea,  the  West  coast  of 
Ireland 's  the  place." 
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"  I  like  the  idea  of  that  too,"  said  Geraldine. 
*^  Oh,  dear  me !  I  am  like  a  child  who  has  to 
choose  a  treat  for  its  birthday !  It  gives  me 
the  old  schoolroom  feeling  of  a  holiday  again  ! 
I  shall  think  of  it  all  night,  instead  of  sleeping. 
Don't  let  us  settle  directly ;  it  is  so  delightful 
to  feel  that  all  England  is  before  us  to  choose 
from." 

Lord  Lindon  laughed  ;  Leonie  smiled  sadly. 
It  seemed  to  her  very  sorrowful,  this  delight  in 
a  holiday  in  a  person  as  young  as  her  sister. 
And  she,  who  had  been  brought  up  among  the 
islands  and  seas  of  the  West  Indies,  could 
scarcely  realize  anything  in  England  giving  in- 
tense pleasure.  Pretty  it  might  be,  but  nothing 
more ;  though  she  felt  a  kind  of  curiosity  to 
see  what  Geraldine  looked  forward  to  so  much, 
and  what  Lindon,  who  had  seen  everything  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  Europe  and  in  North  and 
South  America,  considered  worth  revisiting. 

Geraldine,  notmthstanding  her  protest,  could 
not  help  settling  for  Devonshire  that  very  night. 
They  were  to  go  in  a  week  ;  it  being  consider- 
ed impossible  to  prepare  Lord  Bournemouth's 
mind  for  their  departure  in  less  than  that  time, 
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and  not  advisable  to  prolong  their  stay  beyond 
it,  when  once  the  plan  had  been  broken  to 
him. 

"  Geraldine/'  said  Leonie  that  evening,  be- 
fore they  went  to  bed,  "  you  must  tell  me  to- 
morrow about  your  schools  and  classes  and 
poor  people  and  things ;  I  have  a  mind  to  see 
w^hether  I  can't  turn  school-mistress  as  well  as 
others." 

Next  morning,  when  Geraldine  w^as  busily 
occupied  in  initiating  Leonie  into  the  theore- 
tical mysteries  of  the  said  schools  and  classes, 
Lady  St  Aubyn  called,  bringing  with  her  the 
latest  piece  of  fashionable  gossip.  "Lady 
Fitzgermaine  has  been  prematurely  confined  of 
a  little  girl.  She  is  very  ill,  and  the  child 
very  weakly." 

And  in  the  afternoon,  the  news  w^as  changed 
to,  "  Lady  Fitzgermaine  is  dead,  and  the  baby 
is  not  expected  to  live." 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

Down  the  pale  cheek  long  lines  of  shadow  slope, 
"Which  years  and  curious  thoughts  and^suffering  give. 

Thou  hast  foreknown  the  vanity  of  hope, 
Eoreseen  thy  harvest,  yet  proceed' at  to  live. 

Trench. 

That  pleasure,  as  it  came,  even  so  departs, 
But  duty,  life's  true  star,  doth  fixed  remain. 

This  lesson,  graven  on  my  heart  of  hearts, 
This  from  thy  converse  is  my  latest  gain. 

Before  she  married  she  was  blest — 
Blest  in  her  youth,  blest  in  her  worth  : 

Her  mind  was  calm,  its  sunny  rest 

Shone  in  her  eyes  more  clear  than  mirth. 

Teench. 

Geraldine's  anticipations  of  a  pleasant  ho- 
liday were  not  disappointed.     It  proved  even 
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more  cliarming  than  she  had  dared  to  hope^ 
and  her  dehght  in  the  sea  and  the  scenery  was 
a  source  of  endless  satisfaction  to  Lord  Lin  don. 
They  made  expeditions  almost  every  day,  either 
by  land  or  by  sea,  and  every  day  she  grew 
stronger,  and  more  able  to  enjoy  them.  It 
was  no  trifling  relief  to  be  freed  from  the  bur- 
den of  those  ghastly  visits  twice  a  week  to  the 
Asylum ;  and  Leonie  sent  her  such  good  re- 
ports of  Mr  Lawrance,  and  such  flourishing 
ones  of  the  poor  people  and  schools,  that  she 
could  be  under  no  anxiety  on  their  account- 
So  she  gave  herself  up  to  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment, and  was  out  of  doors  all  day  long,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  revelling  in  beauties  she 
had  never  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
before. 

One  day,  while  walking  with  her  brother  by 
the  sea  shore  in  the  early  morning,  she  noticed 
a  lady  and  gentleman  in  deep  momTiing  at  a 
short  distance.  There  was  something  about 
their  air  and  manner  that  she  thought  she  re- 
cognised, but  their  faces  were  turned  from  her, 
so  she  could  not  ascertain  if  she  really  knew 
them.     Lord  Lindon  was  busy  planning  an 
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excursion  for  the  daA ,  and  she  could  not  get 
him  to  look  round.  I  Presently  the  lady  drop- 
ped her  parasol,  and,  as  she  hastily  turned,  Ge- 
raldine  beheld  the  fac^'  of  Lady  Anne  Fitzger- 
maine. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Lord  Lin  don,  "  there's- 
Trederick  Fitzgennaiiio  and  his.  wife!  We 
must  speak  to  them,  Clierry." 
.  Geraldine,  who  had  no  very  pleasant  associ- 
ations with  either  of  them,  would  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  passed  them  with  a  formal 
bow ;  but  that  was  impossible,  so  she  came 
forward  with  as  calm  a  manner  as  she  could 
assume.  Lady  Amu-  was  very  nervous, 
but  Mr  Fitzgermaine  a\  as  so  genuinely  unem- 
barrassed and  pleased  to  see  her,  that  it  was 
evident  he  did  not  conjiect  himself,  as  Gerald- 
ine could  not  help  doing,  with  her  husband's 
lunacy. 

"We  are  here  for  Anne's  health,"  said  Mr, 
Fitzgermaine,  in  ans>v(n-  to  Lord  Lindon's 
questions  ;  "  she  required  change,  and  as  I  can 
take  my  hohdays  better  now  than  at  any 
other  time,  we  settled  to  come  here  toge- 
ther." 
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"  It  is  so  pleasant.  "  snid  Lady  Anue,  plain- 
tively; "I  so  rarely  lu ivc  Mr  Fitzgermaine's 
company  if  I  leave  lionie.  He  is  so  devoted 
to  the  parish  that  this  is  the  first  holiday  he 
has  taken  for  three  Acars."' 

"There  are  few  (;]<ugynien  who  can  say 
as  much,  I  think/'  said  Lord  Lindou.  "  Lady 
Anne,  you  should  persuade  him  to  leave 
oftener." 

"  Lin  don  is  a  greui  person  for  holidays," 
said  Geraldine,  smiling:  ''he  insisted  that  I 
wanted  to  die,  and  lias  brought  me  here  ac- 
cordingly." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  >ind  Lady  Anne.  "I 
shall  see  something  of  you  now.  I  have  been 
longing  to  see  you." 

Geraldine  scarcely  knew  what  to  answer. 
She  could  not  hold  out  great  hopes  of  seeing 
Lady  x\nne  often  in  fiirure,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  undesirable  tlinu  a  renewal  of  the  in- 
timacy with  the  Fitzgenuaines,  especially  after 
Lady  Fitzgermaine's  dpwth. ;  so  she  remained 
silent,  feeling  very  awkward.  Lord  Lindon 
filled  up  the  pause  by  saying,  "We  shall  be 
sure  to  meet  often  Jicrr,  and,  as  a  beginning, 
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I  hope  you  will  come  back  with  us  to  break- 
fast. Our  table  is  veiy  small,  but  I  think  it 
will  hold  two  more." 

Geraldine,  who  remembered  that  the  tea 
was  coming  to  an  end,  the  marmalade  was  just 
finished,  and  only  two  eggs  were  brought  daily 
from  the  farm-house  a  mile  and  a  half  ofi", 
could  not  think  that  this  hasty  invitation 
mended  matters,  and  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
Lady  Anne  say,  in  the  same  plaintive  tone,  that 
she  was  afraid  she  was  too  tired  to  accept 
Lord  Lindon's  invitation,  but  that  if  he  and 
Geraldine  were  likely  to  be  in  about  five,  she 
and  Mr  Fitzgermaine  would  come  and  call 
upon  them.  This  plan  was  amended  by  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  which  was  at  length  ac- 
cepted, after  Lady  Anne  had  appealed  several 
times  to  her  husband  to  know  if  she  should 
not  be  too  much  tired,  and  he  had  several  times 
rephed  that  he  did  not  think  so,  but  that,  if 
she  was,  perhaps  Lady  Geraldine  would  be  kind 
enough  to  excuse  a  short  notice  of  the  fact. 
Geraldine  of  course  assented,  and  they  separ- 
ated. 
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"  That 's  a  remarkable  change,"  said  Lord 
Lindon,  as  they  walked  away.  "  You  and  I 
remember  her  as  fine  and  strong  a  girl  as  one 
would  wish  to  see,  and  here  she  is  with  all 
the  manners  and  customs  of  a  confirmed  in- 
valid." 

"  In  her  best  days  she  had  never  much 
spirit,"  said  Geraldine,  "  and  gave  in  sooner 
than  any  one  I  ever  knew.  Mr  Fitzgermaine 
is  the  last  person  I  should  think  fitted  for 
the  care  of  an  invalid  wife,  and  yet  on  the 
whole  he  seems  to  thrive  upon  it." 

"Thrive!"  said  Lord  Lindon,  "I  don't 
know  what  you  call  thriving,  but  I  do  know- 
that  there's  not  an  ounce  of  flesh  on  his  bones. 
Perhaps  that 's  your  idea  of  thriving." 

"  I  get  on  pretty  well  myself  without  a 
much  larger  allowance,"  said  Geraldine,  smil- 
ing. "  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  he  has 
more  decision,  his  face  has  a  firmer  expres- 
sion, and  not  the  old  crushed  look  I  remem- 
ber so  well.  He  is  more  manly,  and  less 
priestly." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  all  my  old  friends 
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were  dying,  or  becoming  invalids,"  said  Lord 
Lin  don  abruptly.  "  This  is  a  weary  world, 
Cherry,  after  all  said  and  done." 

Geraldine  smiled,  a  sad,  sweet  smile. 

"Ask  Leonie  if  she  finds  it  so;  ask  Mr 
Pitzgermaine  if  he  does." 

"  I  should  prefer  to  ask  you,"  said  Lord 
Lindon,  "  you  ought  to  be  a  good  judge." 

"  If  my  lot  has  been  unfortunate,  I  cannot 
blame  the  world,  as  all  1  have  suffered  has 
been  the  direct  consequence  of  my  own  faults. 
No,  Lindon,  the  world  is  a  good  world  enough, 
if  we  only  act  our  part  manfully  in  it,  heart 
within  and  God  o'erhead." 

"  That's  all  very  well  for  good  people  like 
you  and  Leonie — and,  I  suppose,  Fitzgermaine 
also.  But  for  me,  I  must  confess  it's  dreary  work 
now  and  then  to  look  back,  and  see  how  many 
have  dropped  off,  and  how  many  are  folloAving 
them  as  fast  as  they  can.     Here's  a  letter  I 

had  this  morning  from  a  man  in  the , 

stationed  at  the  Cape,  telhng  me  of  the  death 
of  young  Reed.  You  remember  him — he  was 
in  London  the  year  you  came  out ;  he  had 
just  got  his  commission  then.     And  now  he  is 
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dead  ;  picked  off  from  behind  a  bush  by  those 
rascally  CaflPres,  not  even  killed  in  fair  fight. 
Well,  the  regiment  has  lost  such  an  officer  as 
it  won't  see  again  in  a  hurry.  What  a  fine 
fellow  he  was,  to  be  sure  !  A  soldier  every  inch 
of  him,  and  so  clever." 

"  And  he  is  dead  ! "  said  Geraldine.  "  I  re- 
member thinking  him  the  manliest  and.  most 
original  boy  I  ever  met.  Peace  be  with  him. 
If  all  the  reports  of  him  are  true,  there  is  little 
[oubt  where  he  has  gone." 

'  I  should  think  not,"  said  Lord  Lin  don. 
"  He  was  too  good  for  this  world,  that's  a  fact. 
Our  ancestors  knew  what  they  were  about 
when  they  invented  that  saying.  How  words 
of  his  come  back  to  me  now,  which  I  never 
thought  of  at  the  time  he  said  them.  He  was 
the  only  really  religious  man  I  ever  knew  who 
never  disgusted  me  with  his  goodness." 

"He  seems  to  have  brought  it  before 
you  too  little,"  said  Geraldine,  smiling, 
"since  it  needed  his  death  to  enforce  his 
words." 

"  I  remember  something  he  used  to  say," 
continued  Lord  Lindon  reflectively,  "  about  a 
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man's  work  being  his  religion,  which  struck 
me  at  the  time,  for  it  was  so  unhke  what  we 
heard  when  you  and  I  Avere  young,  Cherry. 
Do  you  remember  the  times  when  we  used  to 
be  sent  to  visit  Grandmamma  because  my 
father  and  mother  were  too  much  bored,  by 
the  clergymen  she  always  had  about  her,  to 
go  ?  There  were  one  or  two  we  were  sure  to 
find  there.  How  well  I  remember  sitting  on 
a  stool  by  the  fire,  listening  to  their  talk,  and 
wondering  why  God  sent  us  into  the  world  if 
our  only  business  was  to  get  out  of  it  again 
as  fast  as  we  could ;  and  why  it  was  put  in  the 
Bible,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread,"  if  all  time  given  to  w^ork  and 
business  was  only  so  much  stolen  from  Heaven, 
as  they  seemed  to  think  ?  I  do  believe  those 
men  first  gave  me  a  disgust  for  religion ; 
though  I  liked  well  enough  to  hear  Grand- 
mamma talk  about  it,  poor  thing  !  I  once 
asked  one  of  them  whether  the  good  people 
were  to  shirk  the  work,  and  live  on  the  fruit  of 
the  bad  ones'  labours." 

"Did  you?"  said  Geraldine.      "I   never 
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heard  of  that.  I  was  impertinent  enough  to 
them,  but  I  never  should  have  ventured  as  far 
as  that.     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Boxed  my  ears  in  a  fit  of  holy  wrath,  and 
said  I  was  a  child  of  Satan ;  to  which  I 
replied,  that  my  tutor  called  me  a  good  boy 
when  I  learnt  my  lessons,  and  a  bad  one  when 
I  didn't,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  think  he  was 

wrong.      Of  course  Mr told  me  to  do 

what  my  tutor  desired,  and  I  concluded  the 
argument  by  remarking  that  I  supposed  one's 
profession  or  trade  was  the  sort  of  lessons  one 
did  when  one  was  grown  up,  and  that  a  reli- 
gion must  be — all  rot,  I  think  I  said — which 
was  hindered  by  it.  To  which  precociously 
expressed  opinion  I  still  adhere." 

"  Major  Reed's  was  not,  from  all  I  have 
heard,"  said  Geraldine ;  *'  his  profession  was 
most  truly  his  religion.  He  was  my  beau 
ideal  of  a  soldier." 

*'  The  sight  of  men  like  him  really  makes 
one  wish  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world,"  said 
Lord  Lin  don.  It's  a  strange  thing  to  see  a 
man  live  for  nothing  on  earth  but  to   do  his 
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duty,  but  a  fine  thing  too,  I  think.  At  least  I 
should  think  so  if  all  my  good  friends  were 
not  such  poor  creatures." 

"  There's  the  mistake  you  make,"  said  Ge- 
raldine ;  "  you  have  seen  a  few  poor  creatures, 
as  you  call  them,  and  you  think  that  religion 
is  a  poor  weak-minded  thing,  instead  of  being 
the  bravest  and  noblest  and  manfullest  thing 
in  the  world." 

"  How  you  look  !  "  said  Lord  Lin  don,  turn- 
ing round  to  her  ;  "one  thing  is  certain,  religion 
does  not  make  you  poor  in  the  weak-minded 
sense.  There  is  some  good  in  talking  to  you ; 
you  don't  go  off  like  a  rocket  at  every  word 
one  says." 

"  Certainly  I  have  listened  in  silence  to  one 
or  two  queer  speeches,"  snid  Geraldine,  smil- 
ing ;  "  sometimes  because  I  thought  them  true, 
sometimes  because  I  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  and  sometimes  because,  though  I  did 
know  what  to  say,  I  hoped  you  would  find  out 
the  answer  for  yourself  in  time — a  far  better 
thing  than  having  it  told  you." 

"  You  take  it  very  coolly,"  said  Lord  Lin- 
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don ;  "  suppose  I  die  before  I  have  found  it 
out?" 

"I  don't  think  you  will.  When  I  was 
younger,  and  first  began  to  think  about  these 
things,  I  used  to  be  in  a  sort  of  fever  to  '  con- 
vert '  all  my  friends ;  now  I  have  learnt  to 
wait  in  faith,  knowing  that  God  who  loves 
them  does  better  for  them  than  I  can.  If 
He  pleases  to  make  me  the  instrument  of 
their  conversion,  well  and  good;  the  oppor- 
tunity will  come  in  His  good  time.  Mean- 
while I  can  always  pray  for  them." 

"  That  sounds  like  sense,"  returned  Lord 
Lin  don,  "and  religion  too,  and  very  like  some- 
thing poor  Reed  used  to  say.  Poor  fellow, 
what  trouble  he  took  with  me  at  one  time. 
He  gave  it  up  latterly,  finding  it  didn't  do,  I 
suppose.  After  all,  there  must  be  some  truth 
in  it ;  every  one  is  meant  to  work,  and  can 
find  something  to  do,  if  he  choose  ;  though  what 
mine  is,  I'd  be  obliged  to  any  one 'who  would 
tell  me.  It's  almost  a  satisfaction  to  think 
that  I  must  stay  in  London,  and  look  after 
ni}-  father,  instead  of  going  to  the  moors  hke 
other  men.'' 
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"  You  are  right,"  said  Geraldine ;  "  that  is 
one  evident  part  of  your  duty.  What  the 
other  is,  I  can  no  more  say  than  yourself  at 
present,  but  if  you  look  for  it  you  will  find  it, 
be  sure.  There  are  the  tenants  in  Glaston- 
shire ;  they  would  be  none  the  worse  for  look- 
ing after,  I  suspect." 

"  Oh,  there  it  is  !  the  old  story !  Every 
unfortunate  eldest  son  is  told  to  go  and  look 
after  the  tenants  now-a-days  !  What  can  I  do 
with  them,  pray  ?  As  to  their  cottages  and  all 
that,  I  have  no  power  to  do  anything,  for  my 
father  would  never  stand  my  meddling  with 
them,  and  as  to  anything  else — you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  I'm  the  last  person  who  could 
do  them  any  good.  No,  let  ill  alone ;  it's  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  Avith  them." 

"  That  is  a  hopeful,  manly  maxim,"  said 
Geraldine.  "  However,  I  grant  that  your  field 
there  is  particularly  small.  Nevertheless  I 
can't  help  wishing  that  when  you  and  Leonie 
next  leave  London  you  would  go  there  for  a 
time.  Trust  her  tact  and  sagacity  for  finding 
employment  for  herself  and  you  too." 

"  Well,  we'll  talk  it  over  with  her,  but  it's  a 
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liorrid  bore.  Why  wasn't  I  a  younger  son 
with  a  profession?  The  army  would  have 
suited  me  to  a  turn." 

"  Because  you  were  better  fitted  for  an 
eldest  son,  1  suppose,  though  truly  you  are  not 
acting  up  to  your  vocation.  You  laugh  at 
Lord  James  Manvers,  and  all  the  young  Eng- 
land set,but  theiractivity  shames  your  laziness." 

"  I  have  heard  you  object  to  their  plans  and 
theories  yourself,  many  a  time." 

"They  may  be  mistaken — that  is  another 
question;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  they  do 
their  best  as  far  as  they  know  how ;  whatso- 
ever their  hand  finds  to  do,  they  do  it  with 
their  might." 

"  And  let  me  suggest  that  what  your  hand 
shall  find  to  do  now,  or  rather  your  head — is 
ordering  dinner;  and  then  both  our  heads 
shall  lay  themselves  together  and  settle  where 
we  wiU  go  to-day.  Shall  we  have  a  drive,  or 
a  sail  ?  " 

"  A  sail,  by  all  means,"  said  Geraldine,  who 
knew  this  to  be  a  hint  that  her  brother  had 
had  enough  of  the  conversation.  "  I  can  drive 
any  day  in  London.     You  must  help  me  to 
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order  dinner,  for,  wliat  with  your  particularity 
and  Mrs  Pott's  inefficiency,  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter." 

"  We  should  have  done  better  to  have 
brought  a  cook,"  said  Lord  Lindon. 

"  It  would  not  have  been  worth  the  trouble. 
Mrs  Potts  does  well  enough  for  me,  and  for 
you  too,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  judge.  As  to 
Mr  Fitzgermaine,  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  fasti- 
dious about  eating,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  Lady  Anne  won't  come." 

And  Geraldine's  conjecture  was  right. 
Punctually  at  eight  o'clock  Mr  Pitzger- 
maine  appeared,  without  Lady  Anne.  He 
was  very  sorry  ;  up  to  the  last  moment 
Anne  had  fully  meant  to  come,  but  a  bad 
headache  came  on,  and  so  forth.  By  his 
manner  he  was  a  little  vexed,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  his  wife  might  have  made  the 
effort;  however,  if  such  were  the  case,  he 
speedily  forgot  all  about  it,  in  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Lord  Lindon  and  Geraldine.  He 
had  a  real  regard  and  admiration  for  her, 
and  her  brother  had  been  one  of  his  most 
intimate  College  friends.     In   spite  of  great 
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difference  of  character  and  opinions,  tliey 
liad  always  got  on  extremely  well  together; 
Lord  Lindon  being  as  much  attracted  by 
Mr  Fitzgermaine's  refinement  and  learning 
as  the  other  was  by  his  friend's  social,  care- 
less ease,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
They  could  each  give  the  other  something 
— the  true  secret  of  friendship. 

"  I  am  sorry  Anne  seems  so  ill  again  ; 
I  heard  she  was  quite  well,"  said  Geraldine. 

"  She  w-as  pretty  well,  but  poor  Clara 
Fitzgermaine's  death  was  a  great  shock  to 
her,  and  threw  her  back.  I  hope  the  sea 
air  vnR  quite  set  her  up.  She  seems  better 
ulready." 

"  We  must  make  some  expeditions  to- 
gether, if  she  is  strong  enough,"  said  Lord 
Lindon.  "There  are  plenty  of  places  to  see 
about  here,  and  a  good  party  is  half  the 
battle  in  this  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  but  you  must 
tell  me  what  Ave  ought  to  see.  We  only 
came  two  days  ago,  and  scarcely  know  oiu* 
way  about  yet.  You  are  old  inhabitants, 
compared  to  us." 

VOL.  II.  13 
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Thereupon  Lord  Lindon  entered  into  an 
account  of  all  he  and  Geraldine  had  seen, 
and  what  still  remained  to  be  seen,  and  the 
discussion  about  excursions,  and  everything 
therewith  connected,  continued  till  Geraldine 
ended  it  by  leaving  the  dining-room. 

After  she  had  gone,  Lord  Lindon  said, 
"  You  were  talking  about  Lady  Mtzgermaine's 
death.  What  a  sad  business  it  was  !  I 
never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life,  for 
I  saw  her  only  the  night  before  at  a  party." 

"  It  was  that  party  which  did  all  the 
mischief,"  returned  Mr  Fitzgermaine ;  "  and 
the  worst  part  of  the  l)usiness  was  that 
ritzgermaine  urged — almost  forced  her  to 
stay  till  she  fainted." 

"Lideed?  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 
How  did  he  get  on  with  her  ?  does  he 
seem  to  miss  her  ?  " 

"  He  misses  her  very  much,  and  at  first 
I  never  saAV  any  one  more  miserable  than 
he  was.  They  got  on  very  well  together; 
she  was  such  a  sweet  temper,  no  one  coidd 
help  liking  her.     Sometimes  I  used  to  fancy 
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she  was  not  much  of  a  companion  to  hhn, 
but  I  saw  them  very  little  together." 

"  Ah — not  a  companion  ?  She  had  not 
much  in  her,  I  suspect." 

"  No ;  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  a  pity, 
for  he  required  some  one  with  intellect.  A 
clever  wife  would  have  done  a  good  deal  for 
him.  But  she  was  a  particularly  amiable,  un- 
selfish person,  and  all  the  family  liked  her 
very  much,  though  at  first  the  Duke  disap- 
proved of  the  marriage." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  the  connection  was  not  likely 
to  please  him.  Is  the  child  living  still  ?  it  was 
born  alive,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  It  is  still  living,  but  very  sickly.  It  has 
been  sent  to  her  mother's,  as  Dorchester  did 
not  seem  to  suit  it,  and  her  people  were  very 
anxious  to  have  it.  Poor  Clara  !  she  begged 
with  her  last  breath  that  the  baby  might  be 
sent  to  her  home.  I  remember  seeing  it  once 
when  I  was  in  Lancashire,  a  wild,  dreary  place 
enough,  but  she  was  very  fond  of  it." 

"  What  will  become  of  Fitzgermaine  ?  "  in- 
quired Lord  Lindon. 
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"  He  is  going  abroad  again,  and  does  not 
mean  to  come  back  for  a  year  or  two." 

"And  Ernest?" 

"  Ernest  is  with  his  regiment  at  the  Cape, 
getting  on  very  well.  If  you  look  in  Thurs- 
day's '  Times,'  you  will  see  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  last  despatches." 

"I  always  said  there  was  something  in  that 
fellow,"  said  Lord  Lindon,  reflectively,  "  only 
he  has  such  a  gift  for  hiding  it.  My  little 
brother  is  going  out  to  the  Cape,  and  I  am 
heartily  glad  of  it.  He  was  getting  rather  sick 
of  his  profession." 

"  And  he  had  his  commission ! — when  ?  " 

"  Well — only  three  years  ago  ;  but  he  has 
been  dawdling  about  in  country  quarters  ever 
since; — enough  to  sicken  any  one,  I  should 
think." 

"  How  old  is  he  ? — not  old  enough  for  that 
yet?" 

"He  is  twenty-one ;  and  half  a  head  taller 
than  you,  and  twice  as  broad.  He  has  grown 
up  more  of  a  man  than  I  expected  at  one 
time,  and  made  considerable  havoc  in  the 
hearts  of  susceptible  young  ladies,  during  the 
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month  he  was  in  London  last  year,  the  young 
puppy  !  We  respectable  married  men  are  sadly 
cut  out  by  the  boys  now-a-days,  though  I  stick 
to  it  that  a  man  's  worth  nothing  till  he  's  five- 
and-twenty.     Eh,  Fred?" 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  Mr  Fitzgermaine, 
laughing,  "  though,  if  I  remember  right,  we 
thought  pretty  well  of  ourselves  when  we  were 
at  Oxford." 

"  Not  you — you  never  could  be  persuaded 
to  think  half  enough  of  yourself.  I  hope  the 
trick  hasn't  stuck  by  you.  How  are  you  get- 
ting on  at  Dorchester  ?  " 

"Very  fairly.  Of  course  there  are  checks 
and  disappointments  there  as  everywhere; 
still,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  satisfactory  place — 
almost  too  much  so,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Always  hunting  after  difficulties  ?  What 
kind  of  giant  would  suit  you  now  ?  Can't  you 
be  satisfied  where  you  are  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so.  But  I  suppose,  if  a  man  could 
choose,  he  would  always  prefer  a  difficult  work 
to  an  easy  one." 

Lord  Lindon  opened  his  eyes,  but  Mr  Fitz- 
germaine's  quiet  manner  did  not  seem  to  in- 
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dicate  that  he  had  meant  to  say  anything  out 
of  the  common. 

"  And  I  have  a  fancy  that  you  do  not  see 
the  EngHsh  peasant  as  he  really  is  at  Dorches- 
ter. There  is  none  of  that  grinding,  crushing 
poverty  that  exists  in  other  places,  and  has  so 
large  a  share  in  forming  the  character." 

"  I  dare  say.  Rather  like  a  moral  green- 
house, in  fact.  It  always  struck  me  as  being 
that  sort  of  place,  little  as  I  know.  Geraldine 
is  the  person  to  talk  to  about  these  things. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  she  will  be  wonder- 
ing why  we  don't  join  her,  and  thinking  the 
clergy  a  dreadfully  dissipated  set.  Shall  we 
go  to  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

Mr  Fitzgermaine  assented,  and  on  joining 
Geraldine  they  found  her  reading  at  the  tea- 
table,  and  rather  astonished  at  theii'  non-ap- 
pearance. 

*'  The  fact  is,"  said  Lord  Lindon,  "  Freddy 
has  been  starting  such  very  extraordinary  ideas 
that  I  scarcely  know  at  this  moment  whether 
T  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  What  do 
you  think  of  his  having  an  ambition  to  cope 
with  *  crushing,  grinding  poverty  ? '  " 
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"  Not  in  my  own  person,  Lady  Geraldine," 
said  Mr  Fitzgermaine,  with  a  smile. 

"  In  that  of  your  parishioners  then  ?  Am  I 
to  conclude  from  that  that  you  preferred 
Abbotsbmy  to  Dorchester  ?  ''  she  inquired, 
mth  a  faint  flush. 

He  hesitated.  "  You  are  a  good  guesser ; — 
I  think  I  could  be  well  content  to  return  to 
Abbotsbmy." 

"Much  better  stay  where  you  are,"  quoth 
Lord  Lin  don. 

"  Your  being  there  is  a  sign  that  you  ought 
to  be  there,  I  suppose ;  as  I  read  in  some 
book  the  other  day — and  an  uncommonly 
clever  book  it  was  too.  And  I  thought  you 
were  an  admirer  of  the  picturesque  ?  what  did 
you  find  to  attract  you  in  the  Glastonshire 
hiUs?" 

"  They  are  ugly  enough,  and  bleak  enough, 
certainly  ;  and  yet  I  liked  them." 
.    "Liked  them!  why?" 

Mr  Fitzgermaine  smiled  shghtly,  and  merely' 
answered,  "You  at  least  should  not  abuse 
them,  as  I  understand  the  sporting  is 
good." 
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"  Good  hunting,  but  indifferent  shooting. 
I  've  often  hunted  over  those  hills  from  Avon- 
bury,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  off,  as  the 
crow  flies.  Did  you  get  any  shooting  when 
you  were  there,  Freddy  ?  " 

"No,  I  had  no  opportunity,  and  no  time- 
either.  The  parish  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
very  much  scattered — it  was  tolerably  hard 
looking  after  it." 

"  And  very  much  neglected,"  said  Geraldine. 
"  They  tell  me  the  Hill  clergymen  are  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  from  all  accounts 
there  seems  to  have  been  need  of  it.  I  under- 
stand that  the  former  incumbent  of  Abbots- 
bury  used  sometimes  to  appear  in  the  pulpit 
with  a  black  eye,  being  addicted  to  boxing." 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  manners  are  mended 
in  those  parts,"  said  Lord  Lindon ;  "  Freddy 
must  have  been  a  considerable  change  for  the 
natives.    How  did  you  get  on  with  them  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  which  Avas  my  own  fault, 
though  it  was  very  up-hill  work.  But  I  think 
I  might  do  better  now,  with  the  experience  I 
then  gained." 

"  '  Never  say  die  ! '  Well,  that 's  the  right 
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thing/'  said  Lord  Lindon.  "  They  must  be  a 
bad  set  if  you  and  they  couldn't  agree." 
.  "I  have  already  said  that  it  was  my  fault, 
and  not  theirs/'  said  Mr  Fitzgermaine  quietly ; 
"  but  one  learns  better  and  more  quickly  from 
defects  than  from  victories,  perhaps/' 

"  What  do  you  think  my  sister  has  carved 
out  as  a  pleasant  little  place  for  me  ?  To  go 
to  Avonbury,  and  look  after  the  scoundrels 
there/' 

'*  Well  ?  "  said  Mr  Fitzgermaine. 

"  Well !  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  plan  in 
your  Hfe  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  can't  do  better/' 

"  And  why,  pray  ?  But  I  might  have  knoAvn 
you  would  be  against  me/' 

"  Of  course ;  is  it  not  your  proper  place  ? 
Were  you  never  taught  in  your  childhood  that 
you  are  to  do  your  duty  in  that  station  of  life 
unto  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  you?  " 

"  On  the  contrary — I  am  learning  it  in  my 
old  age.  The  genius  of  the  century  is  decidedly 
against  idle  gentlemen  !  Shall  I  give  a  lecture 
in  the  school-room,  supposing  there  is  one, — a 
point  about  which  I  am  by  no  means  clear  ?  " 
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"  First  build  your  school-room,  and  then 
give  your  lecture — if  you  can." 

"  Well,  I  must  find  something  to  do,  I  sup- 
pose ;  as  you  all  seem  to  think  so,  Leonie  and 
I  will  toddle  down  and  take  a  look  at  the  old 
place.  What  will  you  bet  that  I  turn  out  a 
model  landlord  some  day  ?  " 

"  I  shall  lose  my  bet  if  I  make  one — which 
I  shall  not,  for  I  really  think  something  may 
be  made  of  you  after  all,  notwithstanding  your 
laziness,"  said  Mr  Fitzgermaine,  smiling  ;  "  al- 
ways supposing  your  good  intentions  don't  die 
away  before  you  have  a  chance  of  carrying 
them  into  effect.  I  hope  you  will  keep  him  up 
to  the  mark.  Lady  Geraldine." 

"  Trust  her  for  that,"  said  Lord  Lin  don. 
"  But,  in  any  case,  I  don't  think  they  will  be 
so  easily  effaced." 

In  fact,  the  question  of  what  to  do  with 
himself  had  been  pressing  rather  heavily  on 
Lord  Lin  don's  mind.  He  was  beginning  to 
tire  of  his  unoccupied  life,  more  especially 
since  Geraldine  had  come  to  shame  him  with 
her  ceaseless  activity.  He  knew  that  Leonie 
utterly  disapproved  of  his  idleness,  and  only 
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refrained  from  speaking  strongly  about  it  be- 
cause she  knew  it  would  be  useless.  Many 
months  ago,  circumstances  had  brought  Major 
Reed  and  his  sayings  and  doings  strongly  be- 
fore his  mind,  and  now  of  course  the  impres- 
sion was  increased  tenfold  by  his  friend's  sud- 
den death.  Benevolence  was  a  very  striking 
feature  of  his  character,  and  when  he  heard 
the  plans  of  his  "  Young  England  "  friends  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  their  tenants  he  too 
longed  to  be  up  and  doing,  though  restrained 
by  a  feeling  that  Avonbmy  was  a  very  hornet's 
nest  to  meddle  with,  and  that  he  who  put  his 
hand  to  the  plough  there  must  not  turn  back. 
It  was  difficult  and  disagreeable  to  make  a  be- 
ginning, especially  with  his  father's  known 
aversion  to  innovations.  HoAvever,  he  could 
always  go  down  there,  and,  as  Geraldine  had 
said,  trust  to  Leonie  to  find  work  for  herself, 
and  for  him  too. 

And  Geraldine? 

Geraldine,  when  her  guest  had  gone,  went 
to  her  room,  sat  down  by  the  open  window, 
and  thought  over  all  the  conversation  care- 
fully, then  fell  on  her  knees,  and  prayed  long 
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and  earnestly  for  the  brother  who  was  never 
forgotten  in  her  prayers  night  and  morning. 
She  prayed  that  the  good  time  might  indeed 
be  coming  for  him;  and  then  rose  up,  and 
standing  by  the  open  window,  where  the  moon- 
light streamed  on  her  face,  and  the  sea  breezes 
blew  fresh  through  the  room,  whispered  to 
herself,  "  Wait,  I  say,  on  the  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Spring  it  is  cheery, 
"Winter  is  dreary, 
Green  leaves  hang,  but  the  brown  must  fly  : 
*  #  *  * 

Wither' d  and  shaken. 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? — Hood  . 

The  strongest  plume  in  Wisdom's  pinion 
Is  the  memory  of  past  folly. — Coleeid&e. 

"Ereddy  Pitzgermaine  is  certainly  very 
mucli  improved,"  was  Lord  Lindon's  remark,  as 
he  and  Geraldine  sat  together  at  the  breakfast 
table.  "  I  always  said  there  was  good  stuff  in 
him,  which  would  come  out  some  day.     I  like 
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him  amazingly — always  did.  But  as  for  my 
Lady  Anne,  she  appears  to  be  in  process  of 
washing  out." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  salt  in  his  character, 
and  little  or  none  in  hers,"  returned  Geraldine. 
"  She  should  have  married  a  Duke — not  a 
Social  Reforming  Duke  either — and  had  a  fine 
old  Castle,  and  money,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
She  would  make  a  very  good  show  duchess,  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  a  table,  beautifully  dressed, 
and  look  handsome.  Did  you  see  her  children 
yesterday?  There  are  three  of  them — such 
beautiful  little  things  !  It  makes  an  old 
woman  of  me  to  see  Anne  Fitzgermaine,  who 
was  just  out  of  the  school-room  when  I  came 
to  Dorchester,  going  about  with  three  children 
after  her ! " 

"  Not  much  of  that,  either.  I  suspect  she 
lies  on  a  sofa,  and  lets  the  nurses  go  about 
with  the  children.  I  did  see  them  and  spoke 
to  them  yesterday,  and  it  Avas  all  *  Papa  was 
going  to  do  this,'  and  '  Papa  taught  them 
that,'  and  was  going  to  take  them  to  one  place 
or  another." 
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"  She  used  to  be  very  fond  of  children," 
said  Geraldine.  "  I  should  have  thought  she 
would  be  a  most  devoted  mother.  Perhaps 
her  health  is  really  worse  than  we  think." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it — Freddy  humours  her  too 
much,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  But  hallo  ! 
— ^what  's  this  ?  ' 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr  Baxter,  Lord 
Lindon's  very  respectable  and  very  authorita- 
tive valet,  entered  the  room,  with  a  face  of 
lively  concern. 

"  Most  extraordinary  thing,  your  Lordship  ; 
most  unpleasant,"  he  began. 

"  WeU  ?  "  said  Lord  Lindon. 

"  Never  had  such  a  thing  happen  since  I've 
been  a  servant,  my  Lord." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Let  us  hear  it,"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Lindon. 

Mr  Baxter,  for  his  only  answer,  pulled  a 
parcel  out  of  his  pocket,  and  unfolding  it,  dis- 
played two  dozen  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs  of 
the  most  gorgeous  colours. 

"Those  are  my  handkerchiefs,  I  believe," 
observed  Lord  Lindon,  mildly. 
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"  Dear  me,  Linden,  what  frightful  ones  !  " 
interposed  Geraldine. 

"They  are  your  Lordship's  handkerchiefs, 
and  your  Lordship  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  I  saw  them  hanging  up  in  a  pawnbroker's 
shop-window  this  very  morning." 

"  Scarcely  surprised,  Baxter,"  said  Lord 
Lin  don,  still  more  mildly ;  "I  met  an  old  lady 
in  a  donkey  cart  at  the  door  the  other  day, 
very  considerably  intoxicated,  and  was  told 
she  was  the  washerwoman.  I  suppose  it  was 
through  her  agency  that  my  handkerchiefs  got 
into  the  pawnbroker's  window." 

"I  am  sure  they  had  better  have  stayed 
there,"  observed  Geraldine. 

"  Your  Lordship  has  guessed  correctly," 
said  Mr  Baxter  pompously.  "What  steps 
would  you  wish  me  to  take  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  annoyance  ?  " 

"  Take  the  handkerchiefs  away  first,  Bax- 
ter ;  and  then  you  may  do  Avhatever  you 
please.    It 's  all  one  to  me." 

"  May  I  not  dismiss  the  female,  my  Lord  ?  " 
demanded  Mr  Baxter. 
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"  Just  as  you  please,  only  take  the  handker- 
chiefs away/'  said  Lord  Lindon,  yawning. 

Mr  Baxter  gathered  up  the  handkerchiefs 
and  departed,  looking  unutterable  things,  and 
murmuring  that  no  doubt  a  good  temper  was 
a  very  desirable  thing,  but  gentlemen  might 
be  too  easy,  and  that,  if  it  was  not  for  him,  he 
doubted  that  my  Lord  would  not  have  a  coat 
or  a  shirt  to  his  back  in  a  week's  time. 

"  I  Hke  to  astonish  Baxter,"  observed  Lord 
Lindon;  "he  always  expects  me  to  go  into 
such  a  frenzy  over  trifles." 

"  I  wish  those  hideous  handkerchiefs  had 
never  been  recovered,"  said  Geraldine. 
''  What  in  the  world  made  you  buy  such 
things  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — they're  not  so  bad,  are 
they?  Very  likely  Baxter  bought  them;  he 
generally  does  all  those  little  things  for  me. 
Here  he  is  again.  Well,  Baxter — what  is  it 
now  ?  Are  all  my  shirts  at  the  pawnbrokers  ? 
Get  them  out — there's  my  purse  on  the  table." 

"  No,  my  Lord ;  your  shirts  are  not  at  the 
pawnbroker's  t/et ;  but  there's  a  person  come 

VOL.  IL  u 
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from  the  Telegraph-office  at with  a  mes- 
sage for  your  Lordship." 

"  Eh — ^what  —  a  telegraph  ?  Give  it  here," 
exclaimed  Lord  Lindon,  stretching  out  his 
hand. 

It  was  from  Leonie — "  Come  at  once,  if  you 
wish  to  see  your  father  ahve.  He  has  had  a 
fit." 

Geraldine  burst  into  tears ;  Lord  Lindon 
read  the  message  over  twice,  and  biting  his 
lip  hard,  caught  up  "  Bradshaw,"  and  began 
looking  out  trains  to  London. 

"  We  can  get  there  to-night,  if  we  catch  the 
evening  express  at  — ,"  he  said.  "  Baxter,  get 
us  a  car,  and  put  up  a  few  of  my  things." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  time  he  and 
Geraldine  had  started,  leaving  Baxter  to  settle 
everything,  and  follow  with  the  rest  of  the 
luggage  by  the  next  train.  They  arrived  late 
in  London. 

"How  is  Lord  Bournemouth?"  inquired 
Lord  Lindon  of  the  porter. 

"  He  died  an  hour  ago,  my  Lord,"  was  the 
answer. 

Lord  Lindon  ran  up-stairs,  Geraldine  follow- 
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ing.  He  hurried  to  his  father's  room.  The 
curtains  round  the  bed  were  drawn  close,  ex- 
cept on  the  side  where  Leonie  was  sitting. 

"  You  are  come  too  late,"  she  said.  "  He 
is  dead.  He  had  not  strength  to  rally  after 
the  fit.  He  knew  he  was  dying,  and  spoke 
once  to  thank  me,  and  tell  me  to  give  you 
both  his  love." 

Lord  Lindon  wrung  her  hand,  which  he  held 
in  his,  so  hard  that  she  could  scarcely  bear  the 
ipain,  and  walked  to  the  window. 

Geraldine's  sobs,  as  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  buried  her  face  in  Leonie's  lap,  were  the 
only  sounds  heard.  Leonie  bent  over  her, 
gently  stroking  her  hair,  but  did  not  offer  any 
words  of  comfort,  which  she  knew  would  be 
uselessly  tormenting. 

Presently  Lord  Lindon  returned  from  the 
window,  and  Geraldine  rose,  and  putting  her 
hand  into  his,  like  a  little  child,  they  went  to 
the  bed  together,  and  looked  on  the  face  of  the 
dead.  Calm,  stern,  sad,  but  very  grand  withal, 
was  it,  all  the  high-bred  beauty  of  his  line 
showing  in  the  old  man's  face  as  it  had  not 
done  for  many  a  long  day.     All  trace  of  pain 
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was  gone  ;  the  face,  so  lately  worn  with  disease, 
was  now  still  and  quiet  in  its  marble  pallor. 

"I  think  he  is  happy,  Geraldine,"  whispered 
Leonie  ;  "  it  is  difficult  to  tell — ^he  did  not  say 
Inuch,  only  a  word  or  two — but  I  think  so." 

Geraldine's  sobs  ceased,  and  she  dried  her 
eyes. 

"  Thank  God  for  that !"  she  whispered,  and 
the  two  women  left  the  room. 

Lord  Lindon  remained  alone  with  his  dead 
father.  He  had  heard  the  whisper,  though 
they  had  not  meant  him  to  do  so.  Happy ! 
gone  to  God!  had  he  too  died  in  that  faith 
which  they  professed  ?  Was  he  himself  the 
only  one  who  would  not  join  them  hereafter  ? 
The  idea  was  inexpressibly  dreary.  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  me  !"  he  said — the  first 
prayer  that  had  crossed  his  lips  for  many  a 
year. 

Then  the  thought  came,  "  He  has  had  mercy 
on  me — He  has"  it  still.  What  is  the  fact  of 
my  being  still  alive  but  mercy?  Thirty-two 
years  of  life  has  He  given  me  already  for  His 
service — and  I  have  given  them  to  the  Devil ! 
What  has  all  my  idleness  and  extravagance 
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and  self-indulgence  been  but  the  Devil's  work, 
and  doing  the  Devil's  service  ?  I  will  be  dif- 
ferent— I  will  try  and  do  some  good  in  the 
world  before  I  die — so  help  me  God  1  He 
has  taken  from  me  the  easy  duty  with  which  I 
satisfied  my  conscience,  and  given  me  a  far 
more  difficult  one — let  me  do  it  to  the  best  of 
my  powers.  *  Forgive  us  our  trespasses — de- 
liver us  from  evil' — there  must  be  some  mean- 
ing in  those  words  which  my  nurse  used  to 
teach  me.  And  if  there  is — they  are  for  me  as 
well  as  for  every  one  else ; .  He  is  my  Father  in 
Heaven  as  well  as  all  the  world's!"  He 
knelt  down,  and  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer — 
it  was  the  only  one  he  knew — slowly  and  earn- 
estly, and  remained  kneeling  long  after  it  was 
finished.  "Father,  I  thank  Theel"  he  said 
at  length,  as  he  rose  up. 

And  Geraldine,  sadly  weeping  in  her  own 
room,  did  not  know  yet  that  her  prayers  had 
been  answered. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Yet  tbey,  "believe  me,  who  await 
No  gifts  from  chance,  have  conquer'd  fate. 
They  winning  room  to  see  and  bear, 
And  to  men's  business  not  to  hear, 
Through  clouds  of  individual  strife 
Draw  homewards  to  the  general  life. 

M.  Abnols* 

Thus  we,  beloved,  in  our  safe  recess, 
Did  evermore  abroad  the  voices  hear 
In  the  great  world  of  sorrow  and  distress, 
With  pity  heard,  yet  us  they  came  not  near. 

Teench. 

*    *    *    her  laugh,  full  of  mirth,  without  any  control, 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her  soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  discover, 
In  lip,  eye,  or  cheek,  for  she  brighten'd  aU  over, 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun. 

Lord  Lindon's  good  resolutions  were  soon 
somewhat  severely  tasked.     The  first  thing  he 
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had  to  do  was  to  look  into  his  father's  affairs, 
and  they  were  terribly  embarrassed.  It  was  a 
long  time  before  he  could  form  an  idea  of 
what  his  income  really  was,  except  that  it  was 
considerably  below  his  expectations,  even  after 
his  mother's  hints.  But  for  Leonie's  fortune, 
he  must  either  have  shut  up  Avonbury,  or  sold 
the  house  in  London. 

Geraldine  began  to  think  of  her  own  plans, 
which  were  none  of  the  brightest.  She  did 
not  wish  to  live  with  her  brother  as  soon  as 
he  should  receive  visitors,  and  she  had  absolute- 
ly no  income  to  live  anywhere  else.  Lord 
Lindon  soon  set  her  mind  at  rest  on  this  point. 
He  assured  her  that  he  was  making  arrange- 
ments to  place  her  on  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  Arthur,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
both  cases  these  arrangements  were  as  liberal 
as  his  means  could  possibly  admit. 

"  Of  course  you  will  continue  to  hve  with 
us  ?  "  he  said. 

'  *  For  the  present,  yes,"  said  Geraldine.  "  But 
w  hen  you  begin  to  have  visitors,  I  must  leave." 
"  Why  so  ?  You  shall  have  your  own  rooms, 
and  Hve  as  privately  as  ever  you  Hke." 
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"  If  I  were  a  widow/*  said  Geraldine,  *'  I 
would  thankfully  accept  your  offer,  but  in  my 
position  I  wish  to  avoid  exciting  any  gossip. 
Besides,  you  know  I  must  live  in  London." 

"  But,  my  dear  Geraldine,  all  by  yourself ! 
What  in  the  world  would  you  find  to  do  with 
yourself  ?  " 

"  I  confess  it  is  not  as  pleasant  a  prospect 
as  living  with  you  and  Leonie,"  said  Gerald- 
ine. "  You  must  not  try  to  over-persuade  me, 
Lindon, — my  own  inclinations  urge  me  strong- 
ly enough  in  your  favour,  but  I  see  my  duty 
so  clearly  that  I  cannot  hesitate." 

Lord  Lindon  was  silent — his  own  new  feel- 
ings showed  him  too  plainly  that  she  was  in  the 
right  for  him  to  attempt  to  dissuade  her ;  so  he 
merely  repHed,  "  Well,  you  will  come  down  to 
Avonbury  with  us.  We  shall  go  there  directly." 

"  Yes,  certainly  ; — I  long  to  see  the  dear  old 
place  again." 

We  have  not  yet  described  Avonbury  Castle, 
and  will  therefore  say  a  few  words  about  it 
here.  It  was  a  handsome  place,  rather  than 
a  fine  one,  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
Glastonshire  Hills,  where  they  joined  the  Vale 
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country.  The  house  was  large,  but  ugly,  and 
not  older  than  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  the  park 
w^as  beautiful  and  well  wooded.  The  inside  of 
Avonbury  merited  greater  attention  than  the 
outside ;  the  collections  of  pictures,  books,  and 
china  being  first-rate.  There  were  one  or  two 
handsome  rooms,  of  which  the  library  was  one, 
panelled  with  dark  oak,  and  adorned  with 
masterpieces  of  GrinHng  Gibbons  ; — relics  of 
an  older  and  much  finer  Castle,  which  had 
been  burnt  almost  to  the  ground  in  the  latter 
part  of  William  the  Third's  reign.  Such  were 
Leonie's  impressions  when  she  first  saw  it. 
But  to  Lord  Lindon,  orLord  Bournemouth — 
as  we  must  call  him — and  Geraldine,  no  place 
ever  seemed  so  beautiful  and  charming  as  their 
own  home.  To  her,  its  associations  were  not 
of  unmixed  brightness,  for  her  girlhood,  if 
tranquil,  could  not  have  been  said  to  be  active- 
ly happy,  except  when  her  brother  was  at 
home  ;  but  to  him  it  recalled  nothing  but  re- 
collections of  pleasure  and  utter  freedom  from 
restraint.  Everything  had  been  done  to  make 
it  enjoyable  to  him  up  to  the  time  when  his 
father's  failing  health  rendered  it   no  longer 
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possible;  he  had  here  spent  holidays  which 
were  one  continual  festivity,  and  vacations 
which  were  filled  with  every  species  of  amuse- 
ment attainable  in  the  country ;  amusements 
shared  as  far  as  possible  with  his  sister,  whose 
ready  wits  and  unfailing  spirits  and  courage 
were  as  much  a  source  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, as  her  remarkable  beauty  was  of  pride. 
And  it  was  here  he  brought  her  back  again ; 
she  a  worn  and  wearied  woman,  half  spent 
with  the  sore  struggles  of  her  short  life ;  he 
less  changed,  perhaps,  but  still  changing,  and 
on  the  high  road  to  become  a  sadder  and  a 
wiser  man. 

And  the  changes  in  their  outward  belong- 
ings were  not  less  than  in  themselves.  Their 
father  and  mother  both  dead,  Arthur  at  the 
Cape,  Gertrude — their  constant  visitor  and 
playmate — a  wife  and  mother  of  a  family — and 
stranger  than  all  besides,  this  beautiful  West 
Indian  at  his  side,  the  greatest  and  most  signi- 
ficant change  of  all,  and  yet  now  so  complete- 
ly one  of  the  family,  that  Lord  Bournemouth 
more  than  once  caught  himself  thinking  in 
what  part  of  the  house  or  gardens  Leonie  had 
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been,  when  he  and  Geraldine  were  taking  that 
ride,  or  rowing  in  that  boat.  Truly  there  was 
a  great  deal  to  occupy  their  thoughts  when 
they  first  re-visited  Avonbury  ! 

And  when  they  examined  more  closely, 
there  was  still  more  to  occupy  their  heads  and 
hands.  The  whole  place,  house,  grounds, 
and  village,  had  been  entirely  and  sadly  neg- 
lected. The  house  required  thoroughly  re- 
pairing, and  in  many  parts  re-furnishing ;  the 
estate  had  gone  to  rack  and  ruin ;  not  a  farm, 
cottage,  hedge,  or  gate,  but  what  wanted 
money  spent  on  it.  The  gardens  were  a  per- 
fect wilderness  ;  the  village  was  a  collection 
of  tumble-down  hovels,  and  the  villagers  more 
utterly  degraded  than  could  have  been  believ- 
ed possible  in  a  Christian  country.  A  deplor- 
able instance  of  the  evils  of  non-residence. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  ever  since  Geraldine's 
elopement,  in  fact,  the  old  lord  had  not  visited 
Avonbury.  He  lived  chiefly  in  London,  or  at 
a  small,  but  very  beautiful  place  which  he 
possessed  on  the  sea-coast  of  North  Wales. 
And  now  the  punishment  of  his  neglect  was  to 
fall  heavily  on  his  son.     The  large  amount  of 
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ready  money  that  had  to  be  laid  out  at  once 
upon  the  estate  was  the  least  part  of  the  evils 
to  be  encountered.  It  was  easy  to  send  for  a 
master-builder  from  London,  and  commence  a 
thorough  investigation  of  every  building  he 
possessed ;  it  was  easy  to  examine  his  house, 
and  desire  the  necessary  repairs  to  be  made ; 
it  was  easy  to  hire  a  first-rate  gardener  and 
place  him  at  Leonie's  orders;  it  was  easy  to 
give  her  as  much  liberty  as  she  liked,  and  as 
much  money  as  she  chose  to  spend  in  behalf 
of  the  villagers ;  but  it  was  not  easy  materially 
to  better  their  moral  or  physical  condition.^ 
Thirty  years  of  neglect,  and  ten  of  entire  non- 
residence,  had  done  their  work,  and  the  brutal- 
ity, vice,  filthiness,  and  improvidence  contract- 
ed in  nearly  half  a  century  were  not  to  be  done 
away  in  a  month.  Geraldine,  who  in  the  old 
days  had  known  nothing  of  the  tenantry, 
thought  she  had  seen  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
the  poor  could  come  to  in  the  way  of  degrada- 
tion at  Abbotsbury,  but  she  now  learnt  to 
consider  Abbotsbury  thriving  compared  to 
Avonbury.  Her  heart  died  within  her  when 
she  went  with  Leonie  into  the  cottages.    Such 
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spectacles  of  misery  and  disease  she  had  never 
dreamt  could  exist  anywhere  in  England  out 
of  London,  though,  considering  the  habits  of 
the  people  and  the  state  of  their  dwellings, 
Leonie  was  justified  in  the  remark  that  the 
only  wonder  was  to  see  a  living  soul  in  the 
village.  They  went  to  call  on  the  clergyman 
and  his  wife,  who  had  left  cards  on  their  arri- 
val, hoping  to  find  wilhng  coadjutors  and  ad- 
visers in  them ;  but  they  proved  to  be  an  in- 
firm old  couple,  who  thought  that  they  had 
done  everything  required  of  them  when  ser- 
vice was  performed  twice  every  Sunday,  all 
through  the  year,  and  soup  given  out  twice 
every  week  all  through  the  winter,  and  were 
rather  disposed  to  discourage  all  innovations, 
and  "  these  new-fashioned  notions." 

"  Certainly,  we  are  singularly  unfortunate," 
said  Geraldine ;  "  I  had  fancied  the  race  to 
which  these  belong  was  almost  extinct  in  the 
South.  This  is  worse  than  anything  that  I 
ever  saw  on  the  Hills." 

"There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done  here, 
that 's  certain,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth  grave- 
ly ;  "a  nice  place  this  for  a  man  in  search  of 
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work !     What  a  quantity  of  money  it  will  all 
take  ! " 

"  Have  you  received  the  estimates  yet  ?  "  in- 
quired Leonie. 

"  I  am  to  have  them  in  a  week,  and  a  pretty 
sum  it  will  be,  I  expect ;  and  then  we  must 
leave  a  large  margin.  We  shall  have  to  get  on 
bit  by  bit,  as  we  can.  You  see  that  mortgage 
on  Southdean  and  Cardvell  must  be  paid  off, 
or  I  have  no  power  over  the  whole  of  that 
side  of  the  estate.  Groves  is  to  come  to-morrow 
about  it.  That  takes  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  though,  thanks  to  Leonie,  I  am  not 
short  yet,  we  must  manage  matters  prudently. 
The  estate  used  to  be  worth  thirty  thousand  a 
year,  and  Groves  thinks  it  can  be  brought  romid 
to  that,  or  thereabouts,  again,  but  it  will  take 
a  long  time  to  do  it." 

"  We  have  determined,  Mina,"  said  Leonie, 
"  to  let  the  house  in  London  for  the  next  three 
seasons,  at  all  events.  It  is  much  too  large  for 
us,  and  we  must  keep  steadily  here  for  a  tiQie, 
if  we  mean  to  do  any  good." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Geraldine,  "  but  what 
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will  you  do  while  the  repairs  are  being 
made?" 

"  We  shall  take  a  small  house  in  London, 
and  run  down  now  and  then  to  see  how  things 
go  on,  and  not  set  up  a  large  establishment 
till  next  winter,  when  we  hope  to  get  into 
Avonbmy." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  is  the  best  plan ;  in- 
deed, I  don't  see  that  you  can  do  anything 
else,"  said  Geraldine.  "  When  do  you  think 
of  leaving  this  ?  " 

"  Not  till  next  month,"  said  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth; "there  is  some  bothering  lawyers' 
business  I  must  see  to  first,  and  it  will  save 
time  and  money  to  do  it  here.  You're  not 
going  before  we  do,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  afraid  I  must.  I  shall  have  to 
leave  in  a  week  ;  can  I  look  out  for  a  house  for 
you?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth, 
*'  we  shall  be  much  obhged  if  you  wiH  take  the 
trouble  off  our  hands ;  but  we  must  talk 
it  over  by-and-bye ;  price,  size,  situation, 
and  so  forth.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
yourself  ?  " 
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"I  thought  of  going  to  stay  with  the  Tufn- 
buQs  till  I  can  find  a  lodging  for  myself. 
You  see,"  she  continued,  as  her  brother 
looked  grave,  "I  have  never  been  to  see 
them  yet,  often  as  they  have  asked  me,  and 
they  have  been  so  kind  to  me  that  I  would 
not  offend  them  for  the  world." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  to  Gertrude  Kincar- 
dine's ?  "  inquired  Lord  Bournemouth.  "  They 
are  in  Town  now,  and  you  know  she  has  often 
said  how  much  she  wishes  you  would  come 
and  stay  with  her." 

"  She  is  far  too  gay  a  lady  for  me  to 
visit,"  said  Geraldine,  smiling;  "and  it  is 
really  a  case  of  duty  with  the  Turnbulls." 

"Geraldine  is  quite  right,"  said  Leonie; 
"  they  have  always  been  true  friends  to  her, 
and  stood  by  her  when  no  one  else  did. 
No — it  is  only  right  to  visit  them,  if  they  wish 
it. 

"  There  is  Groves  1 "  exclaimed  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth, by  way  of  finishing  the  conversation, 
"now  I  must  go  in  and  plunge  into  law 
papers.  Why  wasn't  I  Arthur,  with  five  hundred 
a  year,  and  a  commission  in  a  crack  regiment  ?  " 
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An  inquiry  which  very  frequently  proceeded 
from  Lord  Bournemouth's  hps  at  this  time. 

"  What  shall  you  find  to  do  in  London  all 
by  yourself?  "  asked  Leonie. 

"I  don't  know;  something  I  must,  for  I 
can't  be  idle.  What  it  will  be  remains  to  be 
proved." 

"  I  wish — I  wish — "  said  Leonie,  "  that 
you  were  free  to  come  and  live  always  with 
us." 

"  Oh,  hush,  Leonie  !  hush ! "  cried  Geraldine, 
'*  I  can't  bear  even  to  think  of  forming  any 
such  wish  !  " 

Leonie  well  knew  that  she  meant  that  the 
wish,  once  indulged  in,  would  grow  upon  her 
irresistibly,  and  merely  said,  "  But  can't  you 
come  and  stay  with  us  in  this  little  house  we 
are  to  have  ?  you  will  be  much  happier,  and 
so  shaU  we;  and  really  we  shall  Hve  very 
quietly.  I  do  wish  you  would ;  Lindon  would 
be  so  pleased." 

"  I  will  think  about  it,"  said  Geraldine,  "  it 
really  does  not  sound  such  a  bad  plan.  At  all 
events,  I  won't  take  a  lodging,  but  wiU  come 
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and  stay  with  you  a  little,  and  see  how  it 
answers." 

"  I  thank  you — I  am  satisfied,"  said  Leonie, 
"  and  can  go  to  Lin  don  in  peace.  He  is  sure 
to  be  in  difficulties,  and  wanting  me  to  get 
him  out  of  them,  by  this  time." 

In  a  week's  time  accordingly  Geraldine  took 
her  departure  from  Avonbury,  leaving  Lord 
Bournemouth  and  Leonie  overwhelmed  with 
business,  very  much  puzzled  by  all  the  con- 
flicting claims  on  their  time  and  money,  and  a 
little  discouraged  at  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
their  labours  among  the  tenantry.  Leonie,  who 
knew  very  little  of  the  English  poor,  was  much 
astonished  at  their  impassiveness,  exaggerated 
at  Avonbury  to  dogged  suUenness  by  misery  and 
ignorance.  She  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
it ;  it  baffled  her  completely,  and  seemed  to  her 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 
Lord  Bournemouth  knew  better  what  to  ex- 
pect, but  he  was  disgusted,  and  was  more  than 
once  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  no  use  trying 
to  do  anything  for  them,  and  throw  up  the 
whole  thing  altogether.     A  feeling,  however, 
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that  he  was  not  entirely  blameless  about  this 
state  of  things — that  at  all  events  the  sins  of  the 
father  were  being  visited  on  the  son,  and  that 
if  he  found  them  bad,  it  was  his  business,  as 
far  as  he  could,  to  leave  them  better,  kept  him 
pretty  steadily  to  his  work. 

Meanwhile  Geraldine  had  arrived  in  London, 
and  been  very  warmly  received  by  the  Turn- 
bulls.  They  were  delighted  to  see  her,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  could  never  make  enough  of 
her.  Emily  was  looking  well,  rather  stout,  and 
exceedingly  flourishing ;  Emily,  No.  2,  the 
eldest  daughter,  was  growing  up  a  fine,  tall, 
handsome  girl;  and  the  rest  of  the  children 
were  all  healthy,  most  of  them  handsome,  and 
some  of  them  clever.  They  were  all  very  much 
spoiled,  Emily  the  younger  inclining  to  be  posi- 
tive and  domineering,  the  rest  simply  noisy 
and  unmanageable.  The  house  was  in  a  con- 
stant turmoil  and  whirlwind  of  children,  from 
morning  till  night,  and  Geraldine  was  greatly 
rejoiced  when  her  sister-in-law  announced  her 
intention  of  engaging  a  governess,  and  begged 
for  her  assistance  in  looking  out  for  one.     This 
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Geraldine  consented  to  give,  on  condition  that 
Mrs  Turnbull  should  help  her  in  her  quest  after 
a  house. 

"  Mrs  Lawrance  has  been  making  very  par- 
ticular inquiries  about  you  lately,  Geraldine," 
said  Mr  Turnbull,  when  all  the  children  had 
at  length  gone  to  bed,  and  he  and  Emily  were 
alone  with  their  sister-in-law ;  "  she  has  asked 
every  day  when  we  were  expecting  you.  Poor 
woman !  her  health  is  failing  sadly,  and  her 
mind  too,  I  am  afraid.  You  must  see  her  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  will,"  said  Geraldine ;  "  I  wish  she  liked 
me  better — it  is  a  pity,  as  I  have  so  much 
time  at  my  own  disposal,  that  she  will  not  let 
me  be  of  any  use  to  her." 

"  It 's  no  use  trying,"  replied  Mr  Turnbull, 
"she  has  a  fixed  prejudice  against  you,  and 
always  will  have,  and  that 's  the  long  and  short 
of  it.  I  Avent  to  see  William  yesterday.  Mr 
Elliot  seems  to  think  some  change  is  taking 
place  in  his  health.  He  was  very  torpid  when 
I  was  there,  and  had  been  so,  I  was  told,  for 
the  last  four  days." 

"  Indeed !  "    said  Geraldine,   "  I   must  go 
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there  to-morrow.  Is  it  a  change  for  the  better, 
do  they  think  ?  " 

*'  Scarcely,  I  am  afraid.  But  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  to  be  apprehended.  How- 
ever, you  will  hear  what  Elliot  says,  and  form 
your  own  opinion." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  too  long  away," 
said  Geraldine ;  "  but  why  did  you  not  write  to 
me  about  it  ?  " 

"I  had  meant  to  do  so,  but  then  we  received 
your  letter  to  say  you  were  coming,  and  I  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  hurry  you.  But 
don't  be  uneasy — you  can't  think  I  would 
leave  you  in  ignorance  of  anything  really 
important  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  no  !  I  know  how  kind  you  al- 
ways are.     Only  of  course  I  am  anxious." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  cause  for  it. 
However,  you  will  judge  for  yourself  to- 
morrow." 

On  the  morrow  Geraldine  and  Emily  set  out 
together;  going  first  to  the  Asylum,  where 
they  spent  some  time,  as  Geraldine  had  to  see 
Mr  Elliot  (the  house  doctor),  and  hear  all  that 
had  happened  while  she  was  away,  and  his 
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opinion  thereon,  besides  seeing  her  husband. 
There  certainly  was  a  change,  but  he  could 
not  say  bethought  that  it  was  for  the  better,  nor, 
on  inquiry,  could  she.  Mr  Lawrance  had  been 
less  violent  of  late,  but  this  quietness  proceeded 
from  a  sort  of  sleepy  torpor  which  seemed  to 
be  stealing  over  him,  and  which  indicated 
some  new  and  probably  unfavourable  form  of 
the  disease.  The  doctor  discouraged  the  idea 
of  her  leaving  London  again  till  they  should 
see  how  matters  turned  out. 

After  this  was  over,  they  proceeded  to  Mrs 
Lawrance' s  house.  She  had  become  exceed- 
ingly infirm  both  in  mind  and  body,  and  very 
exacting.  Whenever  Geraldine  began  any 
subject  of  conversation,  she  saw  a  warning  look 
from  Emily,  and  found  that  she  was  stumbling 
against  prejudices  or  crotchets,  which  had 
indeed  trebled  themselves  with  advancing 
years.  They  were  obHged  to  stay  two  or  three 
hours,  for  a  short  visit  always  offended  the  old 
lady,  whom,  indeed,  it  was  now  almost  impossi- 
ble to  please.  Indeed,  Emily  averred  that  even 
her  favourite  minister  had  ceased  to  give  her 
any  satisfaction.     And,  after  all,  Mrs   Law- 
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ranee's  verdict  was  that  Geraldine  was  just  as 
worldly  and  self-seeking  as  ever.  A  satis- 
factory termination  of  their  labours  ! 

"  You  don't  look  bright,  Geraldine,"  said 
Robert  Turnbull,  as  she  entered  the  drawing- 
room  ;  "  I  suspect  my  day's  work  has  been 
less  fagging  than  yours.  How  did  you  find 
WiUiam  ?  " 

*'  Just  as  you  described,"  said  Geraldine, 
taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  sinking  into  an  arm- 
chair. "  I  don't  think  Mr  Elliot's  account  at 
all  satisfactory.  He  has  promised  to  let  me 
know  if  any  change  takes  place,  and  I  shall  go 
every  other  day  for  the  present." 

"  And  how  did  you  find  Mrs  Lawrance  ?  " 

"  Far  more  broken  than  I  had  expected.  I 
had  no  idea  that  her  mind  was  failing  so  much. 
I  could  not  persuade  her  I  had  come  from 
Glastonshire,  as  she  remembered  nothing  but 
my  having  gone  to  Devonshire." 

"  Ah,  poor  woman,"  said  Mr  Turnbull,  "  it 
is  just  in  that  sort  of  thing  that  her  weakness 
shows  itself.  But  her  intellect  is  still  strong 
on  some  points.  I  had  to  transact  some  little 
matters  of  business  with  her  the  other  day,  and 
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was  surprised  to  find  that  her  mind  was  so 
clear,  and  her  judgment  so  good.  Talking  of 
business,  did  I  not  hear  you  say  something 
about  looking  out  for  a  house  for  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  rashly  undertaken  it ;  and 
Emily  has  promised  to  help  me." 

"  You  can't  please  her  better  than  by  taking 
her  on  such  an  errand.  She  is  a  capital  hand 
at  it  too,  understands  the  business  thoroughly, 
and  sees  the  capabilities  of  a  house  in  a 
moment." 

And  so  indeed  it  proved  ;  Emily  was  a  most 
valuable  assistant,  and  saved  her  a  world  of 
trouble.  Though  it  does  not  sound  a  difficult 
matter  to  take  a  small  house  for  three  people, 
yet  when  Geraldine  came  to  do  it,  there  were 
so  many  little  points  to  be  attended  to,  and  so 
many  things  to  be  considered,  that  the  busi- 
ness proved  rather  tiresome.  Then  when  the 
house  had  been  fixed  upon,  and  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth had  heard  the  description  and  approved, 
and  it  was  taken,  there  were  many  little  articles 
of  furniture  wanting,  which  would  make  it  far 
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prettier  and  pleasanter,  and  which  Geraldine 
had  to  get.  When  all  the  arrangements  were 
made.  Lord  and  Lady  Bournemouth  came  up 
to  Town,  a  week  sooner  than  they  had  intended, 
owing  to  some  business  connected  with  the  sale 
of  the  house  and  furniture,  which  required 
Lord  Bournemouth's  presence. 

Geraldine,  for  her  part,  was  not  sorry  to 
find  herself  once  more  established  with  them. 
Spite  of  her  own  efibrts  to  like  being  where 
she  was  of  use,  spite  of  Emily's  good-nature 
and  Robert's  agreeableness,  she  never  felt 
thoroughly  at  ease  or  in  her  element  in 
their  house,  and  heartily  enjoyed  returning 
to  her  own  people  again.  In  her  early 
married  life,  she  had  experienced  so  much 
of  the  miseries  of  being,  so  to  speak,  an  out- 
cast from  her  own  class,  as  to  fill  her  with 
a  sort  of  morbid  dread  of  again  going  out  of 
her  own  station,  even  for  a  short  time. 

"You  have  done  your  spiriting  gently, 
Geraldine,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth,  as  they 
sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  on  the 
first    evening;    "this   is   a  tidy    Httle    box 
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enough,  and  the  room  looks  as  if  we  had  lived 
in  it  for  months.  But  you  always  were  a  good 
hand  at  that  sort  of  thing." 

"I  declare  you  have  got  my  clock  and 
Dresden  china,"  said  Leonie.  "Where  did 
you  find  them?  I  have  missed  them  for 
weeks." 

"  You  had  recklessly  abandoned  them  to 
be  sold  with  the  furniture  in  the  old  house, 
whence  I  rescued  them.  They  tell  wonder- 
fully in  this  little  room;  and  when  your 
books  and  other  things  are  unpacked,  we 
shall  lose  the  lodging-house  look  entirely." 

"Ah — talking  of  books,  where  are  those 
from  the  old  house  ?  Not  here,  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Lord  Bournemouth. 

"  No,  there  is  only  room  for  a  very  few 
of  them.  I  looked  them  all  over,  chose 
out  what  will  be  most  useful  here,  and  had 
the  rest  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  Pan- 
technicon with  the  pictures  and  statues,  till 
Avonbury  is  ready  to  receive  them." 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  with 
yourself?  " 

"  Well,  really,"  said  Leonie,  "  I  don't  think 
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you  need  ask.  What  has  she  not  been 
doing,  would  be  more  appropriate.  How 
did  you  leave  the  Turnbull  menage  ?  " 

"  Rather  noisy,"  said  Geraldine.  "  The 
children  are  of  a  troublesome  age,  and  as 
there  is  no  school-room  the  house  is  over- 
run with  them.  I  can  assure  you  the  quiet 
here  seems  like  Paradise  after  it." 

"  We  must  ask  them  to  dinner  some 
night,  I  suppose,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth. 
"Just  ourselves,  and  themselves,  you  know. 
Let  me  see,  I  have  scarcely  seen  Mrs  Turn- 
bull.  Handsomish,  isn't  she  ?  How  do 
you  Hke  her?" 

"  Very  well.  But  I  don't  think  you  will 
Hke  her  as  well  as  her  husband,"  said  Ge- 
raldine, reluctantly.  "  However,  you  will 
judge  for  yourself." 

''  Have  you  seen  Gertrude  yet  ?  "  enquired 
Leonie. 

"No,  I  have  really  had  no  time.  She 
seems  to  be  going  out  a  good  deal,  to  judge 
by  the  Morning  Post's  accounts.  I  saw  her 
name  at  a  dinner  party  at  the  Palace  the 
other  day.     It  must   have  been  pleasant,   I 
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should  think,  for  there  were  several  foreign 
celebrities,  and  one  or  two  English  ones — 
the  sort  of  people  she  used  to  be  wild  to 
know." 

"  She  is  become  such  a  great  lady  now 
that  the  scale  is  rather  turned  —  they  are 
wild  to  know  her,''  said  Leonie.  "  I  don't 
know  a  pleasanter  house  than  hers ;  one  is  sure 
to  meet  every  one  worth  knowing,  and  every 
one  not  worth  knowing,  too.  It  is  a  complete 
epitome  of  all  kinds  of  society." 

"  Henry  Kincardine  is — what  ?  "  inquired 
Lord  Bournemouth. 

"  Vice-President   of  the  Board   of " 

said  Leonie. 

"  Oh — ah — the  same  thing  they  offered 
to  me,  thinking  me  a  '  rising  young  man,' 
I  suppose.  They  mistook  their  game,  that's 
certain." 

"I  used  to  vnsh  you  had  accepted  it," 
observed  Leonie. 

"  I  ?  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  the 
business,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth. 

"  Just  as  much  as  Sir  Henry  did,  and 
he  gets  on   as  well  as  other  people — rather 
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better,  on  the  whole.  Who  can  that  be, 
knocking  at  the  door  in  this  style?  Some- 
body for  you,  Geraldine,  I  suppose.  No  one 
can  know  that  we  are  here." 

The  door  was  opened,  "  Lady  Kincardine  " 
announced,  and  Gertrude  came  in,  expecting 
to  find  Geraldine  alone,  and  rather  surprised 
to  see  Lord  and  Lady  Bournemouth  with  her. 
She  had  grown  up  very  lovely,  tall  and  grace- 
ful, with  a  dazzling  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion, the  kindest,  sweetest  smile  in  the 
world,  and  a  most  bright  and  fascinating  man- 
ner. And  a  very  great  lady  she  looked  as  she 
stood  there,  in  a  dress  like  a  cloud  of  snow,  a 
diamond  coronet  on  her  head,  diamond  drops 
in  her  ears,  and  diamonds  shining  on  her  neck 
and  aims,  and  all  over  her  dress. 

"How  splendid  you  look!"  said  Geral- 
dine. "Where  are  you  going?  To  Fairy- 
land?" 

"  To  the  Queen's  ball.  I  am  still  so  much 
of  a  baby  that  I  wanted  Geraldine  to  see  my 
new  dress,  and  behold !  I  am  caught  in  my 
own  trap,  and  find  you  here." 

"Yes — your  beauty   is    discovered,"   said 
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Lord  Bournemouth,  laughing.  "  Come  here 
at  once,  and  be  examined." 

She  came  forward  in  a  pretty,  playful  way, 
and  made  a  deep,  rapid  curtsey. 

"  Prince  Albert  will  scarcely  have  such  a 
one,"  she  said,  rising  up.  "Well,  is  your 
Lordship  pleased  to  approve  ?  " 

"  Very  highly  —  your  Ladyship  has  good 
taste.  What  are  these  flowers  ?  Nothing 
English,  by  their  look." 

"They  are  tropical — I  forget  their  name; 
but  I  was  in  despair  for  a  new  kind  of  lilac 
flower — violets,  lilacs,  wisteria,  and  so  forth, 
are  so  common  !  when  that  delightful  old  pro- 
fessor, who  has  lived  so  long  in  the  West 
Indies,  gave  me  a  bit  of  this,  which  he  had 
reared  from  some  seeds  he  brought  home  with 
him.  It  was  very  kind  of  him,  for  no  one  in 
England  has  the  plant  but  himself,  and  he  had 
only  two  blossoms,  one  of  which  he  gave  me. 
Imagine  my  joy  !  I  took  it  to  Madame  Cecile 
the  next  morning — and  has  she  not  imitated  it 
exactly  ?  " 

"  To  the  very  life  !  "  said  Leonie,  getting  up 
and  examining  the  flowers  closely.    "  Madame 
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is  a  great  artiste,  and  worthy  of  having  such  a 
model  to  copy.  I  know  this  flower — it  used 
to  be  my  particular  favourite,  but  is  so  rare 
that  1  could  seldom  get  it.  You  must  intro- 
duce me  to  your  Professor,  Gertrude; — and 
do  you  think  you  could  get  me  a  seed  ?  I 
know  you  can  coax  anything  out  of  anybody." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Gertrude.  "  I  expect  to 
be  in  high  favour,  for  I  mean  to  show  him  my 
dress,  and  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred 
on  his  bit  of  blossom.  He  ought  to  be 
pleased." 

"  Behold  the  little  arts  by  which  Lady  Kin- 
cardine wins  popularity,"  said  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth sententiously. 

"  But  come — we  are  none  of  us  in  love  with 
you,  so  we  are  going  to  harden  our  hearts,  and 
call  you  to  account.  Why  have  you  never 
been  to  see  Geraldine  all  this  time  ?  " 

"  Why  has  she  never  been  to  see  me  ?  " 

"You  are  a  good  fencer;  but  you  have  a 
carriage,  Lady  Kincardine — and  she  has  a  pair 
of  feet." 

"Don't  you  keep  a  carriage?"  inquired 
Gertrude  quickly. 
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"  Don't  you  evade  the  question ;   Geraldine 
has  no  carriage  now." 

"  Well,  really  I  didn't  know  where  she  was 
— and  I  had  no  time." 

"  How  did  you  know  she  was  here,  and  find 
time  now  ?  " 

"  I  knew  she  was  here  from  Donaldson,  the 
house-agent;  and  I  have  only  found  two  or 
three  seconds  now.  I  expect  Henry  to  fetch 
me  every  minute,"  'said  Gertrude,  rather 
angrily,  and  colouring  excessively. 

"  Gertrude  has  so  many  engagements,"  said 
Geraldine  gently,  coming  to  the  rescue.  "  I 
ought  to  have  called  upon  her,  and  meant  to 
do  so  every  day,  only  somehow  the  time 
slipped  away.  I  will  come  to-morrow,  and 
see  the  children.  Norman  must  be  growing 
up  a  great  boy." 

"  Oh,  you  must  see  him  !  He  is  the  finest, 
noblest  little  fellow  in  the  world !  Come  to- 
morrow, come  after  one,  for  then  he  has  had 
his  morning  sleep  and  his  dinner,  and  is  quite 
fresh  and  bright.  You  will  be  charmed ! 
And  my  little  girls — really,  without  vanity,  I 
may  say  that  they  are  great  beauties." 
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"  If  they  are  like  their  mother,"  said  Gerald- 
ine  fondly. 

"  How  beautiful  you  look  !  Does  she  not, 
Leonie  ?  " 

"  Leonie  is  thinking  of  the  Professor,"  said 
Gertrude  smiling ;  "  and  besides,  she  can  see  no 
beauty  in  such  a  frivolous  personage  as  lam." 

"Don't  mahgn  me.  I  can  see  beauty  in 
anything  beautiful,  I  hope ;  and  you  are  very 
pretty,  and  your  dress  in  very  good  taste," 
said  Leonie,  with  a  quaint  soberness, 

"  Why  are  you  so  sober  then  ?  "  cried  Ger- 
trude, in  pretty  pettishness  ;  "  because  you 
can  look  in  the  glass  every  day  and  see  some- 
thing far  more  beautiful  than  poor  I  ?  The 
French  Ambassador  told  me  the  other  day 
that  he  had  never  seen  anything  so  splendid  as 
Lady  Bournemouth's  eyes ;  '  they  are  glori- 
ous,' he  said,  in  his  funny  Prench  accent." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Leonie ;  "  good  looks  are 
very  good  in  their  way — " 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  interrupted  Gertrude,  comic- 
ally, "  what  a  lecture  I  shall  get  among  all 
you  serious,  quiet  people  !  But  you  go  out, 
Leonie,  and  dress  beautifully,  too?  " 

VOL.  II.  16 
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"  I  do  go  out,  and  I  hope  I  dress  well,  and 
you  will  have  no  lecture  from  me.  Every  one 
must  judge  for  themselves.  And  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  yourself  very  much  at  the  ball,  be 
as  much  admired  as  you  like,  and  dance  with  as 
many  grandees  as  there  are  to  dance  with." 

"  Now  you  are  good-natured  again  !  and  you 
will  come  to-morrow  and  see  the  children  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,  with  great  pleasure.  We 
will  come  to  luncheon,  if  you  like." 

"  Do,  pray — ah,  there  is  a  carriage  stopping 
at  the  door ;  that  is  Henry.  I  must  go  directly 
— he  can't  bear  to  be  kept  waiting." 

As  the  servant  announced  that  Sir  Henry 
Kincardine  had  called  for  Lady  Kincardine, 
Gertrude  hastily  kissed  Geraldine  and  Leonie, 
shook  hands  with  Lord  Bom-nemouth,  and  ran 
down-stairs. 

"  How  lovely  she  is  looking  1  "  said  Gerald- 
ine. "  Lindon,  you  were  too  hard  upon  her 
about  coming  to  see  me.  She  was  quite 
vexed." 

"  And  a  good  thing  too,"  said  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth. "  She  is  growing  fine,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  but  dress  and  parties.     I  could  not 
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;believe  that  she  is  the  same  girl  who  used  to 
run  about  Avonbury  with  us,  and  go  birds- 
nesting." 

"  It  is  very  excusable,"  said  Leonie,  "  so 
beautiful,  and  admired  as  she  is." 

"  She  is  spoilt,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth. 

"  Spoilt  by  prosperity  perhaps,"  said  Leonie, 
"  and  who  would  not  be  in  her  place  ?  Young, 
rich,  beautiful,  fashionable,  with  a  husband  who 
worships  her,  pretty  children,  and  eveiy thing 
that  heart  can  desire.  She  has  not  a  wish  un- 
gratified — and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  spoil  any 
one,  I  don't  know  what  is.  Besides,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  good  in  her.  See  how  fond  she 
is  of  her  husband  and  children,  really  quite 
devoted  to  them." 

"Devoted — indeed!"  grumbled LordBourne- 
mouth.  "  She'll  ruin  him  with  her  extrava- 
gance— she  wears  his  fortune  on  her  dress — 
interest,  capital,  and  all." 

"  Now  I  must  take  up  the  cudgels  for  her," 
said  Geraldine,  laughing,  "  for  no  one  can 
dress  more  plainly  than  she  does  at  home,  and 
Sir  Henry  is  particular  about  her  being  splen- 
didly dressed  on  grand  occasions.     And  her 
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gown  was  not  so  very  expensive  to-night.  The 
diamonds  were  the  chief  part  of  it,  and  they 
are  family  jewels.  Sir  Henry  did  not  buy 
one  of  them." 

"Oh,  well — I  can't  argue  against  two  of 
you ;  only  I  maintain  that  Gertrude  is  grow- 
ing worldly.  Perhaps  you  don't  see  it — I  do." 

*'  Well,  we  shall  bring  you  back  a  very  fa- 
vourable report  of  her  to-morrow,  I  don't 
doubt,"  said  Leonie,  "  so  suspend  your  judg- 
ment till  then." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


*  #  ^  ^  \\Q 

To  whom  a  thousand  memories  call, 
Not  being  less,  but  more  than  all, 
The  gentleness  he  seem'd  to  be, 

So  wore  his  outward  best,  and  join'd 

!tlach  office  of  the  social  hour 

To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind  ; 

Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eye. 

Where  God  and  Nature  met  in  light, — 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 
The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 

And  soil'd  by  all  ignoble  use. — In  Memoriam* 

Sir  Henry  Kincardine  was  quite  as  great 
9,  gentleman  in  his   way  as  Gertrude  was  a 
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great  lady  in  hers.  He  was  twelve  years  older 
than  his  wife ;  a  whig  by  inheritance,  and  a 
politician  and  sportsman  by  the  same.  Por 
many  generations  the  Kincardines  had  repre- 
sented the  county  on  sound  liberal  principles, 
been  the  heads  and  patrons  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  their  district,  and  filled  various  public 
offices  with  credit  and  consideration.  The  last 
representative  did  all  these  things,  and  did  them 
well.  In  person  he  was  strikingly  handsome, 
with  a  high-bred  face,  and  a  high-bred  manner, 
as  grandly  courteous  as  the  bluest-blooded 
Spaniard.  His  talents  were  fair,  certainly 
above  the  average,  and  Avell  cultivated.  On 
the  whole,  the  old  family  of  Kincardine  had 
not  for  many  generations  produced  so  w^orthy 
a  representative  as  Sir  Henry.  He  knew  it, 
and  was  proud  of  it,  for  he  was  essentially  a 
proud  man  ;  proud  of  himself,  his  family,  his 
position,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  his  be- 
longings. He  had  married  Gertrude  when  she 
was  a  young  unformed  girl,  and  had  educated 
her  into  the  woman  we  have  found  her,  or 
rather  the  woman  she  appeared  in  the  world ; 
bland,  gracious,  somewhat  proud,  somewhat 
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unapproachable,  and  taking  up  a  very  high 
position  in  society  with  an  air  which  seemed 
to  say  that  it  was  her  right,  and  only  due  to 
her  merits. 

Sir  Henry  was  not  at  home  when  Leonie  and 
Geraldine  called ;  Gertrude  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, looking  rather  pale  and  languid. 
She  w^as,  as  Geraldine  had  said,  very  plainly 
dressed,  fashionably,  and  yet  it  was  evident 
that  she  consulted  her  own  taste  and  fancy 
more  than  her  milliner's.  She  wore  no  cap,, 
or  ornament  of  any  kind,  except  her  own 
abundant  hair,  which  was  fastened  up  in  thick 
plaits  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  drawn  very- 
much  off  her  pretty  little  ears.  ' 

"  Good  morning  !"  she  said,  springing  up 
gaily.  "It  is  quite  a  treat  to  see  you  after 
the  fagging  morning  I  have  had !  Am  I  not 
good  ?  I  was  up  at  seven  this  morning,  to  be, 
ready  for  Harry's  breakfast  at  half-past  eight, 
and  have  been  working  steadily  at  the  chil- 
dren's lessons,  and  writing  letters,  ever  since."; 

"Burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  said 
Geraldine.  "  When  were  you  in  bed  last 
night?" 
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"  I  was  in  bed  by  four — don't  scold,  Cherry, 
bat  listen  to  my  account  of  the  ball.  It  was 
delightful !  Every  one  I  cared  to  meet  was 
there,  and  my  dress  was  immensely  admired, 
and  there  was  not  another  in  the  room  to  com- 
pare with  it." 

"  Did  you  dance  much  ?"  said  Geraldine. 

"  I  never  dance  much,"  returned  Lady 
Kincardine,  putting  on  a  very  pretty  air  of 
gr ancle  dame ;  "I  don't  think  it  the  thing  for 
a  married  woman  of  my  age  ;  besides,  there 
are  not  many  people  worth  dancing  with.  But 
there  were  a  great  many  worth  talking  to> 
and  altogether  I  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The 
Queen  is  going  to  give  a  fancy  ball  next  week ; 
dresses  to  be  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries." 

^    "  What  is  the  object  of  that  ?  Spitalfields  ?" 
said  Leonie. 

"I  believe  so — they  say  there  is  terrible  dis- 
tress among  the  weavers  !"  said  Gertrude,  her 
bright  face  clouding  over  for  a  minute.  "  But," 
she  continued  more  gaily,  "I  mean  to  help 
them  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Such  a  dress 
as  I  shall  have !  I  shall  go  down  to  Hampton 
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Court,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  some  ideas  from 
the  pictures  there." 

"What  does  Sir  Henry  say  to  all  this?" 
inquired  Geraldine. 

"  He  has  heard  nothing  about  it  yet,  but  he 
never  objects  to  anything  that  I  do — unless  I 
am  not  dressed  well  enough  ;  and  that  is  a 
mistake  I  shall  take  good  care  to  avoid." 
;  "I  dare  say!"  said  Leonie.  "What  do 
you  expect  your  costume  to  cost  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  precisely — but  there  are 
some  of  my  diamonds  to  be  reset,  so  I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  do  it  under  £150  or  £200. 

"  As  I  happen  to  know  that  your  pin-money 
is  £400  a  year,  I  don't  exactly  see  how  you 
mean  to  manage,"  said  Geraldine,  smiling. 

"Don't  pry  into  my  secrets,  madam  !"  said 
Gertrude  with  a  laugh ;  "  I  pay  as  far  as  I  can 
— and  Henry  is  good-natured,  and  pays  the 
rest." 

"A  remarkably  convenient  arrangement!" 
said  Geraldine.  "  But  you  promised  to  let  us 
see  the  children  ;  are  they  up  yet  ?" 

"  I  told  Simcox  to  bring  them  down  at  half- 
past  one.     Come  and  have  some  luncheon,  and 
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by  the  time  you  have  finished,  they  will  be 
ready.  They  are  to  be  all  dressed  in  their 
best  for  you,  and  then  afterwards  I  shall  take 
them  for  a  drive  in  the  park,  like  a  pattern 
mother." 

"And  let  them  hear  all  the  nonsense  the 
young  men  talk  to  you  !"  thought  Leonie. 

They  went  down  to  luncheon,  and  had 
scarcely  begun  it  when  a  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  "  Lord  Ernest 
Fitzgermaine  and  Mr  Mowbray"  were  an- 
nounced. 

"Lord  Ernest!"  exclaimed  Gertrude.  "I 
am  delighted  to  see  you !  I  thought  you  were 
at  the  Cape  ?" 

"  So  I  was,  but  I  was  wounded,  and  have 
come  home  on  sick-leave,"  said  Lord  Ernest, 
shaking  hands  with  her,  and  colouring  shghtly 
as  he  bowed  to  Geraldine  and  Leonie. 

Indeed  he  looked  very  ill,  very  pale,  very 
thin,  with  that  sort  of  depression  about  the 
mouth,  and  worn  look  round  the  eyes,  that 
continued  ill-health  gives. 

"  You  look  wretched  1"  said  the  sympathiz- 
ing Gertrude ;  "  do  sit  down,  and  have  some 
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luncheon — we  have  only  just  begun.  I  am  so 
sorry  Sir  Henry  is  out — he  would  have  been 
delighted  to  see  you.  The  duke  and  duchess 
are  at  Dorchester,  I  believe  ?" 

"Yes,  and  I  join  them  there  to-morrow. 
I  mean  to  patch  up  in  the  country,  and  return 
to  the  Cape  as  soon  as  I  can ;  it  is  too  bad  to 
be  laid  up  while  all  the  work  is  going  on." 

"  Very  charming  ball  last  night,  Lady  Kin- 
cardine," said  Mr  Mowbray,  who  seemed  to 
think  his  friend  was  taking  up  too  much  of 
the  hostess'  attention.  "  Great  many  pretty 
girls,  I  thought." 

"  A  great  many,  there  are  quantities  of  beau- 
ties this  year  !  "  said  Gertrude. 

"  What  a  pretty  dress  you  wore  !  Didn't 
see  any  other  I  liked  half  as  well.  Are  you 
going  to  the  fancy  ball  next  week  ?  You  and 
Lady  Bournemouth  should  go  as  Night  and 
Morning ;  and  then  the  room  would  be  posi- 
tively lit  up  by  you  both." 

To  this  peculiarly  brilliant  and  appropriate 
remark,  Leonie  did  not  feel  herself  called  upon 
to  answer,  but  turned  to  Lord  Ernest. 

Gertrude   drew  down  the  corners   of  her 
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mouth,  and  asked  demurely,  "  Can  you  tell  me 
what  costumes  Night  and  Morning  wore  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Mr 
Mowbray  ?  " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  you  were  wound- 
ed," said  Leonie  to  Lord  Ernest. 

"  It's  all  in  the  day's  work,  I  suppose,"  he 
replied,  "  and  on  the  whole,  I  wasn't  sorry  to 
know  what  it  felt  like.  Still  it  is  a  bore,  for  I 
would  rather  have  stayed  out,  especially  as  I 
have  just  got  my  '  Colonelcy.'  " 

*'  Indeed  I  you  are  very  young  for  that,  are 
you  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  our  regiment  was  a  good  deal 
cut  up  in  this  last  affair.  Men  run  up  very 
quickly  now.  There  is  your  brother-in-law, 
Arthur  Vivian ;  poor  Reed's  death  has  made 
him  a  Captain.  You  don't  remember  Reed, 
but  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Lindon's." 

"  Tell  me  something  about  him,  for  Lindon 
will  be  glad  to  hear  all  particulars." 

Lord  Ernest  complied ;  but  what  he  said, 
however  interesting  to  Leonie,  would  scarcely 
be  so  to  om^  readers.      Meanwhile  Gertrude 
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and  Mr  Mowbray  continued  discussing  the 
coming  ball,  and  as  Lord  Ernest  finished,  Leo- 
nie  heard  Gertrude  say  : 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  down  to  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  see  the  pictures,  and  pick  up 
hints.  Suppose  we  make  a  party,  and  dine 
there  ?     Will  you  come  for  one  ?  " 

"A  capital  idea!  I  shall  be  delighted. 
We  must  have  some  nice  girls.  You  will  be 
chaperon.  We  won't  have  any  stupid  old 
women." 

"  Oh  no !  it  shall  be  quite  a  young  party. 
Let  me  see,  there  are  the  St  Aubyns.  Lady 
St  Aubyn  can't  bear  these  things  herself,  and 
will  gladly  trust  them  to  me.  And  Miss 
O'Meara.  She  is  rather  wild,  a  little  noisy  per- 
haps, but  so  pretty  and  so  good-natured !  We 
must  have  her,  and  her  little  cousin,  Ellen 
Mitford.  She  is  so  funny  and  lively,  and  they 
will  be  only  too  delighted  to  come  with  me. 
That  will  be  enough  girls,  and  then  we  must 
have  some  young  men.  I  will  ask  Lord  Wil- 
ham  Beauvoir,  and  Lord  Claren9aux,  and  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  and  Mr  Hughes,  and  sup- 
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pose  you  undertake  to  ask  four  more.  Only 
you  must  be  particular,  we  can  have  only  the 
very  best  set/' 

"  Oh,  of  course.    Will  Sir  Henry  come  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  !  he  would  be  bored  to  death.  Lord 
Ernest,  if  it  will  not  be  too  much  for  you,  may 
we  count  on  you  ?  " 

Lord  Ernest,  who  looked  as  if  he  thought 
the  party  anything  but  inviting,  said  he  was 
going  down  to  the  country. 

"  Oh,  but  you  can  put  that  off  for  a  day  or 
two ;  we  will  have  it  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
or  to-morrow,  if  you  like.  These  things  are  all 
the  better  for  being  got  up  quickly." 

Lord  Ernest  looked  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  evidently  wished  to  excuse  himself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have 
been  obliged  to  disappoint  my  father  once  al- 
ready, and  I  really  should  not  like  to  do  it 
again." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Gertrude,  pout- 
ing, "  I  suppose  we  must  make  up  our  minds 
to  do  without  you." 

"  Never  mind  the  Duke,"  said  Mr  Mowbray, 
*'  he  won't  miss  you." 
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"  I  flatter  myself  he  will,"  said  Lord  Ernest 
good-humouredly,  "  more  than  your  party  will, 
I  dare  say." 

"It  is  no  use,"  said  Gertrude,  laughing 
rather  angrily,  "he  has  made  up  his  mind. 
Well,  shall  it  be  the  day  after  to-morrow? 
You  will  let  me  know  who  you  have  asked.  I 
shall  probably  meet  all  my  people  at  Lady  St 
Aubyn's  to-night,  and  if  you  are  there  too,  we 
can  settle  everything  then." 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  there  without  fail.  Well, 
Ktzgermaine,  shall  we  be  off"?  " 

"  If  you  are  ready.  I  have  one  or  two  things 
to  do,  if  you  don't  mind  taking  me.  Or  you 
can  drop  me  at  the  comer  if  you  like." 

They  left,  and  the  three  cousins  sat  in  an 
awkward  silence,  Geraldine  longing  to  remon- 
strate, yet  not  sure  that  it  was  her  place  to  do 
so,  Gertrude  expecting  a  lecture,  and  Leonie 
waiting  to  see  what  happened. 

At  last  Gertrude  said,  "  How  very  much  Er- 
nest Eitzgermaine  is  improved  1  Sir  George 
Wharton  says  he  is  considered  a  very  rising 
officer ;  and  predicts  that  he  will  astonish  us 
aU  some  day.     It  is  too  tiresome  of  him  not 
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to  join  our  party  ;  I  am  sure  the  Duke  could 
have  spared  him  quite  well.  However,  Mr 
Mowbray  will  find  plenty  of  others,  without 
giving  me  the  trouble  of  asking  them  myself." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  to  trust  the  selection 
to  him  ? "  said  Geraldine.  "  When  once 
they  are  asked  you  must  have  them,  whoever 
they  are." 

"  Of  course — why  should  I  be  afraid  ?  He 
will  only  ask  people  of  our  own  set." 

"  Well,  I  should  think  the  care  of  so  many 
wild  young  girls  rather  a  responsibility,  espe- 
cially as  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  yom*  party." 

"  Well  ?  Why  should  they  be  wild  ?  What 
makes  you  say  so  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said  yourself  that  Miss 
O'Meara  was  rather  wild,  and  I  know  the  St 
Aubyns  are  very  much  so." 

"  Oh,"  said  Gertrude,  rather  confused,  "  of 
course  they  will  be  careful,  how  they  behave 
on  this  occasion." 

"  You  can't  tell  that,"  said  Leonie,  quickly ; 
"  a  party  of  girls  and  young  men  are  apt  to  be 
very  much  the  contraiy." 
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"  What,  do  you  too  object  ?  "  said  Gertrude, 
turning  round  abruptly. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  has  any 
one  else,  provided  Sir  Henry  approves ;  but  I 
think  it  the  wildest  plan  I  ever  heard." 

Gertrude  was  going  to  make  some  sharp 
retort,  when  fortunately  the  entrance  of  the 
nurse  and  three  children  stopped  her.  She 
ran  up  to  them,  quite  forgetting  her  temporary 
vexation,  and  taking  the  little  boy  in  her  arms, 
brought  him  to  Geraldine,  a  little  girl  holding 
tightly  on  to  each  side  of  her  dress.  She  had 
some  reason  to  be  proud  of  them,  for  they 
were  all  lovely  httle  things,  with  golden  curls, 
blue  eyes,  and  that  delicate  waxen  complexion 
which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  young  chil- 
dren. They  were  well-mannered  too,  a  little 
shy,  but  not  disagreeably  so,  and  very  nicely 
dressed.  Leonie,  who  liked  pretty  children, 
was  delighted;  and  Geraldine,  who  liked  all  chil- 
dren, not  less  so,  especially  as  the  eldest  little  girl 
very  strikingly  resembled  her  own  lost  Freddie. 
She  took  the  child  on  her  lap,[and  admired  and 
caressed  it,  till  Gertrude  began  to  be  rather 
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jealous  for  her  boy,  and  to  think  that  he  was 
overlooked.  Leonie,  however,  made  much  of 
him  and  of  the  youngest  girl,  and  drew  them 
out  wonderfully,  till  mother  and  nurse  were 
charmed  at  the  good  behaviour  of  their  pets, 
and  the  admiration  they  excited. 

"  But  we  are  keeping  you  in,"  said  Gerald- 
ine,  at  length,  "  you  talked  of  taking  them  for 
a  drive.  And  we  have  business  of  our  own  to 
do.  So  we  will  say  good-bye  now,  and  you 
must  come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can." 

They  parted.  Leonie  and  Geraldine  went  to 
one  of  Geraldine's  schools,  and  Gertrude  and 
her  children  for  their  drive.  On  her  return 
she  found  Sir  Henry  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  So  there  is  to  be  a  Fancy  Ball  at  the 
Palace,  I'm  told.    Have  we  received  a  card  ?  " 

"  It  came  this  morning." 

"And  so  did  your  dress-maker's  bill. 
Really,  Gertrude,  you  must  be  more  carefid. 
The  amount  is  ruinous.  Five  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  is  not  the  first  I  have  paid  this  year !  " 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  !  "  said  Gertrude,  in 
astonishment ;  "  that  woman  is  really  micon- 
scionable !     Let  me  look  at  it.     Oh,  I   see, 
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my  Court  dress  is  in  it — that  comes  to  £50. 
And  actually  she  has  charged  £200  for  my 
point  lace  skirt  !  It  is  exorbitant !  I  could 
have  got  it  myself  for  half  the  money." 

"  Well,  however  that  may  be,  the  amount  is 
far  larger  than  I  can  afford.  You  must  re- 
trench. I  give  you  £300  a  year  for  your  dress, 
and  very  few  husbands  would  pay  your  extra 
bills  as  well.  Then  there  is  this  ball  coming. 
I  suppose  that  will  require  another  new  dress. 
How  much  will  that  be  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  tell  ?  A  hundred,  perhaps," 
said  Gertrude,  frightened  into  naming  a  far 
lower  sum  than  she  originally  intended. 

"A  hundred  !  A  hundred  for  a  single  dress, 
after  all  the  new  ones  you  have  had  this  sea- 
son ?  Gertrude,  this  extravagance  must  be 
ended.  I  am  happy  to  give  you  a  fair  sum, 
but  you  go  out  of  all  bounds." 

"  Indeed,  Henry,  I  don't  think  I  can 
make  it  less  expensive.  All  my  friends 
mean  to  spend  a  great  deal  more  on  theirs." 

"  Their  husbands  are  probably  richer  than  I 
am.  Come,  Gertrude,  it  is  not  fair  to  argue 
with  me  in  this  manner.     I  have  never  grudg- 
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cd  you  anything  you  wished,  and  spent  as 
much  money  on  you  as  I  could  possibly 
afford." 

"  Indeed  you  have,  Henry,"  said  Gertrude 
immediately,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  my 
bills  are  so  high.     Indeed  I  will  retrench." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  do  so 
really,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.  What  is  this 
plan  I  hear  of  your  going  to  Hampton  Court 
with  a  party  ?  " 

Gertrude  had  her  misgivings  as  to  his  ap- 
proval, and  answered  shortly,  "  I  am  going  the 
day  after  to-morrow." 

"  And  who  are  to  make  the  party  ?  " 
,     "  I  don't  know." 

"  But  who  do  you  mean  to  ask  ?  " 

Gertrude  tossed  up  her  head,  and  repHed, 
"  The  St  Aubyns,  Miss  O'Meara,  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  Lord  Claren^aux,  Lord  WiUiam  Beau- 
voir.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Mr  Hughes,  Mr 
Mowbray,  and  a  few  gentlemen  he  is  to 
ask." 

"  I  always  thought  Lady  St  Aubyn  disUked 
this  sort  of  party  ?  " 

Gertrude  could,  without  telling  a  positive 
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falsehood,  have  easily  made  some  answer 
which  would  have  evaded  the  fact  that 
Lady  St  Aubyn  was  not  to  be  asked; 
but  she  was  far  too  truthful  and  Jionour- 
able  to  do  so,  and  replied^  "So  she  does, 
and  therefore  I  shall  ask  the  girls  to  go  with 
me." 

"  Then  who  goes  with  you  by  way  of 
chaperon  ?  I  am  sure  you  will  never  per- 
suade Mrs  Mitford  to  do  so,  and  that  noisy 
Irishwoman,  Lady  O'Meara,  would  be  worse 
than  none." 

"  I  am  chaperon  —  it  is  quite  enough  to 
have  one  married  woman." 

"  I  think  so  ! "  said  Sir  Henry,  "  a  married 
woman  who  is  prettier  than  all  the  girls  put 
together,  and  looks  as  young  as  the  youngest  of 
them  I  Do  the  St  Aubyns  bring  either  of  their 
married  sisters,  Lady  Silverton,  or  Lady 
Arabella  Burleigh  ?  " 

"  No,  Lady  Arabella  goes  down  to  the 
country  to-morrow,  to  stay  with  Lady  Silverton, 
who  is  already  there." 

"  This  will  never  do,  Gertrude  ! "  said  Sir 
Henry.     "  What  are  you  thinking  of,  to  go 
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with  all  the  fastest  girls  and  men  in  London  ? 
You  must  get  a  chaperon!' 

"  Chaperons  are  so  stupid  !  They  spoil  a 
party  entirely !  I  may  as  well  give  it  up  at 
once,  if  there  is  to  be  a  fuss  about  it." 

"Don't  do  that,"  said  Sir  Henry;  "if  you 
want  to  go  and  see  the  pictures,  as  I  was  told, 
go ;  but  don't  take  such  a  harum-scarum  party 
with  you,  without  any  person  older  than  your- 
self to  help  you.  My  dear  Gertrude,  think 
of  the  responsibility.  Something  is  sure  to 
go  wrong  with  such  a  set,  and  then  you  will 
be  blamed,  and  I  for  allowing  it.  Ask 
Lady  Grenville — she  will  go,  I  am  sure,  and 
every  one  would  be  satisfied  if  she  were 
there." 

"  Lady  Grenville  !  She  is  so  stiff  and 
cold !  She  would  be  the  ruin  of  a  party  like 
this." 

"Just  think  how  you  lower  yourseK  by 
going  on  such  an  expedition.  Such  a  set  of 
jnen  as  you  have  got  together  too  !  It  is  not 
the  thing  for  you  to  racket  about  in  this 
way,  and  I  wonder  you  don't  see  it  your- 
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self.  You  never  used  to  do  these  wild 
things/' 

"  Wild !  what  nonsense  you  talk  !  "  said 
Gertrude  angrily,  "  I  have  set  my  heart  on  this 
party." 

"  It  won't  spoil  it  to  add  one  more  person 
to  it,"  said  Sir  Henry  diyly. 

"  I  shall  give  it  up." 

"  You  must  either  give  it  up,  or  have  a 
proper  chaperon  ;  whichever  you  please." 

Gertrude  made  no  answer.  She  did  not, 
at  heart,  wish  to  give  up  her  party ;  neither 
did  she  wish  to  yield;  and  sat  turning  over 
in  her  mind  whether  she  could  venture  to 
disobey  her  husband's  express  commands. 
She  left  the  room,  and  went  to  dress  for 
Lady  St  Aubyn's  party,  determined  to  ask 
all  the  people  she  had  fixed  upon,  and  add 
some  one  else  as  chaperon,  if  she  found  it 
inevitable.  Her  state  of  mind  was  very  un- 
enviable. This  was  the  first  difierence  she 
had  ever  had  with  Sir  Henry,  who  was  only 
too  willing  to  gratify  all  her  wishes,  and 
she  felt  herself  exacting  and  encroaching  for 
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going  beyond  what  he  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  allow.  She  wished  she  had 
never  raised  the  question,  but  taken  Ge- 
raldine's  judgment,  and  remodelled  her  plan. 
After  all,  it  would  be  far  pleasanter  to  go 
down  with  Sir  Henry  and  one  or  two  of 
her  friends,  than  with  this  wild  set,  which, 
at  heart,  she  disliked  and  despised.  Should 
she  tell  Sir  Henry  this  evening  that  she  would 
do  as  he  wished,  and  invite  Lady  Grenville 
to  join  her  ?  Unfortunately,  she  had  a  deter- 
mined fit  of  self-will  and  obstinacy,  and  was 
resolved  to  have  her  own  way  if  possible,  cost 
what  it  might.  She  went  down  silent  and 
sulky ;  Sir  Henry,  feeling  himself  entirely  in 
the  right,  was  very  much  and  very  justly 
annoyed.  He  tried  to  begin  a  conversation 
once  or  twice,  but  finding  that  she  was  resolv- 
ed to  answer  in  nothing  but  monosyllables, 
betook  himself  to  a  displeased  silence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Struggling  conscience, 
The  colour  of  the  King  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  hattles  sent. 

Shakspeaee. 

"  Well,  Cherry,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth, 
when  they  were  at  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, "I  forgot  to  ask  you  how  you  found 
Gertrude  yesterday.  Was  she  doing  the 
prudent  matron,  spinning  in  the  midst  of 
her  maidens,  and  dressed  in  humble  attire  ?  " 

'*  As  far  as  dress  went,  it  was  all  very  right 
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— at  least  for  the  moment,"  said  Geraldine, 
laughing,  and  stopping  short. 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth,  "what 
is  it?     What  wasn't  nght  ?  " 

Geraldine  looked  at  Leonie,  and  replied, 
"  Why,  the  fact  is,  I  think  you  are  partly  right, 
and  she  is  rather  more  extravagant  and  giddy 
than  is  quite  justifiable." 

"  I  told  you  so  1 "  said  Lord  Bournemouth. 
"  Well,  what  follies  and  expenses  is  she  going 
to  launch  out  into  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  she  will  launch  out 
into  any;  that  remains  to  be  proved;  but, 
from  her  way  of  talking,  she  gave  me  the 
impression  of  thinking  rather  more  of  these 
things  than  I  should  consider  quite  right." 

"  I  suspect  that's  a  very  mild  version  of 
the  story,  and  we  shall  presently  hear  of  a 
row  between  the  prudent  Gertrude  and  her 
husband.  Henry  Kincardine  is  a  fine  fellow ; 
I'm  sorry  for  him,  with  such  a  silly  wife." 

"  Keep  your  pity  till  it's  wanted,"  retorted 
Leonie.  "  Sir  Henry  is  very  well  satisfied 
mth  his  wife,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  quite 
competent  to  manage  his  own  afiairs.     If  G«r- 
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trude  is  a  little  reckless,  it  is  only  a  fault  of 
youth,  and  will  right  itself  by-and-bye." 

"  I've  done  then  !  "  said  Lord  Bournemouth, 
"  we  shall  see.  Here  is  a  cab  stopping  at  the 
door,  with  a  footman  outside.  And,  wonder  of 
wonders !  there  is  the  prudent  Gertrude  in- 
side !  Depend  upon  it,  she  has  got  into  a 
scrape,  and  wants  you  to  get  her  out  of  it. 
'  Well,  Lady  Kincardine,'  "  he  continued  as  she 
entered,  "  '  what's  the  row  ?  '  is  an  appropriate 
question,  I  suspect." 

"  You  become  more  slang  every  day  !  "  said 
Gertrude,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  I  have  come 
to  see  Leonie  and  Geraldine  ;  there  is  nothing 
extraordinary  in  that  ?  " 

"  Gertnide  is  much  earlier  than  we  are," 
said  Leonie.  "  I  am  ashamed  that  you  should 
find  us  still  at  breakfast  at  half-past  eleven,  but 
it's  all  Lindon's  idleness  !  It  throws  us  out 
sadly — ask  Geraldine  if  it  doesn't." 

"  Geraldine  has  generally  run  over  the  whole 
of  London  before  breakfast  is  ready,"  said 
Lord  Bournemouth;  "  I  shall  have  to  be  earlier, 
if  only  to  keep  an  eye  on  her.  Perhaps  that  is 
your  case  ?  " 
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"  Not  at  all !  I  and  Henry  breakfasted  three 
hours  ago.  And  now  you  may  go  out  as  soon 
as  you  like,  for  I  have  business  with  Geraldine 
and  Leonie." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  I  have  only  just 
finished  my  first  egg,  and  there  is  another  to 
come  after  it,  not  to  speak  of  other  things. 
Pretty  manners,  indeed,  for  you  to  come  at 
cock-crow,  turning  my  house  upside  down,  and 
me  out  of  it !  Just  sit  down,  and  have  five 
minutes  quiet  and  rational  conversation.  So 
I  hear  you  are  going  to  the  Queen's  ball  ?  In 
what  character  does  Henry  go?  Nothing 
under  a  hero,  or  Louis  Quatorze,  I  suppose? 
But  he  is  such  a  great  big  fellow,  and  Le 
Grand  Monarque  was  small." 

"  They  only  found  that  out  after  his  death," 
said  Leonie.  "  Perhaps  the  same  discovery 
may  be  made  at  Sir  Henry's." 

"  Ah — I  dare  say — I've  always  suspected  he 
is  a  bit  of  a  humbug,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth. 
"  But  setting  aside  Louis  le  Grand — and  now 
I  recollect  that  Henry  once  told  me  he  con- 
sidered Louis'   political  economy   deplorably 
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mistaken,  and  I  take  it  he  is  the  last  man  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mistaken  poUtical 
economist — let  ns  consider  what  characters 
there  are  open  to  him.  Cond^ — but  Conde 
was  a  little  man,  I  believe." 

"  I  wish  you  would  find  something,"  said 
Gertrude.  "  Henry  will  go — indeed  he  thinks 
he  shall  rather  like  the  sight ;  but  he  can't  bear 
the  trouble  of  setthng  his  dress.  I  know  I 
shall  have  to  do  it." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Charles  I.  ?  " 

"  Charles  I.  !  I  think  so  !  I  should  like  to 
see  Harry  dressed  as  Charles  I.  [  " 

"Ah  !  "  said  Lord  Bournemouth,  "  I  forgot 
—  another  mistaken  political  economist  — 
clearly  won't  do. — I  have  it  1  Really  this  idea 
is  so  good  that  I  must  sell  it — to  give  it  gratis 
would  be  Quixotic  extravagance.  Wliat  will 
you  bid?" 

"  You  must  let  me  have  it  cheap;  on  account 
of  our  cousinship — and  really  I  must  retrench. 
I  had  three  lectures  on  extravagance  yesterday 
— one  from  Leonie,  one  from  Geraldine,  and 
one   from   Henry.       Harry's   was   the  most 
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serious ; — but  your  party  acquitted  themselves 
extremely  well,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if 
they  made  an  impression." 

"  Well  done,  our  side  1 "  said  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth. "After  that,  I  can't  lead  you  into 
fresh  expenses,  and  must  make  you  a  present 
of  my  suggestion.     Now  listen — Dorset  1 " 

"  Dorset !  "  said  Gertrude.  "  Who  was 
he  ?  Oh,  I  remember  !  Yes,  to  be  sure — in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  I  used  to  think  I 
should  like  to  have  married  him — Dorset,  I 
mean.  Thank  you,  Lin  don — and  now  the 
sooner  you  go  the  better.  I  have  no  time  to 
spare." 

"  Here 's  gratitude  !  "  said  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth, "  to  pick  my  brains,  and  then  tell  me 
to  be  off.  Well — what  must  be,  must  be. 
Au  plaisir'' 

"And  now,  Gertrude,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 
said  Leonie.  "  Something  has  gone  wrong,  I 
see  by  your  face." 

"  Indeed  it  has,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Henry 
is  so  cross  about  this  party  to  Hampton  Court ; 
— he  says  I   must  give  it  up,  ^or  ask  Lady 
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Grenville,  or  some  other  stupid  person,  to  go 
with  me  as  chaperon!' 

"  And  quite  right  too,"  said  Leonie. 

"  Indeed  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  It's  very 
unkind  of  him  to  spoil  my  party." 

"  I  can't  think  how  you  can  wish  to  do  such 
a  thing,"  said  Leonie.  "  You  would  lose 
yourself  terribly — in  your  position  every  one 
would  notice  it ;  and  if  anything  went  wrong, 
you  would  be  compromised." 

'*  My  dear  Gertrude,"  said  Geraldine  gently, 
"  do  be  reasonable.  Sir  Henry's  disapproval 
ought  to  be  enough  to  make  you  give  up  the 
party,  even  if  it  were  unobjectionable  in  itself. 
Is  it  worth  while  to  displease  your  husband — 
to  be  ungrateful  for  all  his  kindness  for  the 
sake  of  a  party  you  don't  care  about,  and  pro- 
bably won't  enjoy  ?" 

"  I  do  care  about  it !  I  shall  enjoy  it !  I 
don't  see  that  Henry  is  so  particularly  kind  !" 
cried  Gertrude,  like  a  naughty  child. 

"  Now  you  are  put  out,  and  won't  consider 
what  you  are  saying,"  said  Geraldine  quietly. 
"  Come,  Gertrude,  be  a  sensible  woman,  and 
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give  it  up.  You  must  do  so  at  last,  and  may 
as  well  do  it  with  a  good  grace." 

Gertrude  sat  twisting  her  rings,  tearing  her 
gloves,  and  putting  out  her  under-hp,  looking 
so  like  a  child  in  a  pet,  that  Leonie  could  not 
forbear  smiling. 

"A  pretty  example  you  would  set  your 
daughters,  if  they  were  here,"  she  said ;  "  I 
don't  suppose  little  Edith  could  be  a  greater 
baby.  I  am  older  than  you,  and,  I  hope, 
steadier ;  but  Lindon  would  no  more  think  of 
letting  me  go  on  such  an  expedition,  in  such 
company,  than  he  would  think  of  flying." 

"  I  dare  say  !  "  pouted  Gertrude.  "  Lindon 
shuts  you  up  like — like — a  Turkish  woman !" 
the  simile  coming  in  very  fortunately,  just  as 
she  was  at  a  loss  to  finish  her  sentence. 

"  Enfant  gate  /"  laughed  Leonie. 

"  Dear  Gertrude,"  pleaded  Geraldine,  "  do 
give  it  up.  I  would  not  go  myself  with  such 
a  party,  without  any  of  my  belongings — old 
and  ugly  as  I  am." 

"I  can  take  care  of  myself!"  cried  out 
Gertrude.  "  Nothing  has  ever  been  said 
about  me  !" 
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The  moment  the  words  were  out  of  her 
mouth,  she  heartily  wished  them  unsaid ;  in- 
deed, they  slipped  out  in  her  ill-temper  before 
she  was  well  aware  of  what  she  was  saying. 
Geraldine  flushed,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes,  as  she  turned  away  her  head  ;  Leonie's 
face  turned  white ;  her  great  black  eyes  glowed 
like  two  coals  of  fire ;  she  rose,  walked  up  to 
Gertrude,  stood  straight  before  her,  and 
said,  "  Unsay  that !  Beg  her  pardon  di- 
rectly!" 

Gertrude  had  never  felt  so  frightened  in  her 
life;  Lady  Bournemouth  angry  was  at  no 
time  a  pleasant  spectacle,  and  there  was 
about  her  on  the  present  occasion  that  sort  of 
suppressed  wrath  that  is  so  far  more  terrible 
than  the  fiercest  outbreak.  Gertrude  lost  her 
presence  of  mind,  trembled,  shrunk  back,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"  Unsay  your  wicked  words  directly !"  said 
Leonie,  dragging  her  hands  from  her  face,  and 
compelling  her  to  look  up. 

''Geraldine!  dear  Geraldine  ! "  cried  Ger- 
tmde,  half  out  of  her  senses  with  fear  and 
remorse,  "I  am  so  sorry — I  did  not  mean  it — 
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I  know  it  was  not  your  fault !"  and  she  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  hysterical  tears. 

"  There — be  quiet,  and  don't  let  us  have  a 
scene,"  said  Leonie  coldly.  "  If  Lindon  knew 
what  you  have  said,  you  would  never  enter  his 
house  again.  So  you  had  better  not  let  hiin 
come  back  and  find  you  crying." 

This  was  a  ruse  to  stop  the  fit  of  hysterics 
which  seemed  imminent,  for  Leonie  very  weU 
knew  that  Lord  Bournemouth  would  not  be  at 
home  for  hours.  It  answered,  for  Gertrude 
presently  took  out  her  pocket-handkerchief, 
applied  it  to  her  eyes,  and  sobbed  out,  "  You 
won't  tell  him  I  I  did  not  mean  it !  I  can't 
think  why  I  said  it ! " 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Leonie,  now  seized 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  laugh,  the  whole 
thing  having  assumed  such  an  irresistibly 
comic  appearance. 

"Dear  Gertrude,"  said  Geraldine,  "  I  know 
you  did  not  mean  it,  so  let  us  hear  no  more 
about  it.     But  you  will  give  up  this  party?" 

"Oh  yes — anything  you  like;  but  what 
shall  I  say  to  the  people  ?     They  are  all  asked, 
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and  it  is  settled  for  to-morrow.     I  have  no 
time  for  anything." 

"  Then  it  can  t  be  helped — you  must  get  a 
chaperon  and  go/'  said  Leonie  ;  "  only  do  be 
steady ;  take  care  how  you  behave,  and  don't 
stay  too  late." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  planned  it !  I  can't 
think  what  I  was  thinking  of!"  sighed  Ger- 
trude. 

"  Can't  you  get  Sir  Henry  to  go  with  you  ?" 
said  Geraldine. 

"  He  is  busy  all  day  at  his  office ;  besides,  he 
can't  bear  the  people  I've  asked.  He  says  the 
girls  are  rackets,  and  the  men  puppies." 

"  Drole  que  tu  es  T*  ejaculated  Leonie,  as 
she  and  Geraldine  burst  out  laughing.  "  It 
wiU  do  you  no  good  to  fret ;  you  are  fairly 
entangled,  and  must  make  the  best  of  it,"  was 
her  next  characteristic  observation.  "  Now 
don't  cry — there  is  no  such  great  harm  done. 
Stay  with  us  for  luncheon.  Send  your  foot- 
man home  for  the  carriage,  and  then  go  in  the 
afternoon  chaperon-hxmim^" 

To  this  Gertrude  agreed,  and  presently  re- 
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covering  her  spirits,  laughed  and  talked  as  if 
nothing  had  gone  amiss  in  the  morning,  and 
there  were  no  party  impending. 

The  search  for  chaperons  was  successful ; 
Lady  Grenville  agreed  to  go,  and  take  an 
exceedingly  plain  daughter ;  quiet  httle  Mrs 
Mitford — Ellen's  mother — discovered  that  her 
dear  child  was  apt  to  catch  cold,  and  reckless 
about  sitting  in  draughts,  and  was  glad  of  an 
invitation  to  accompany  her  ;  and  finally.  Lord 
Ernest  Eitzgermaine  found  that  he  was  obhged 
to  wait  in  Town  another  day  on  business,  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  tailor's — and  signifying  the 
same  to  Gertrude,  joined  the  party.  Sir 
Henry  was  amply  satisfied,  and  considered* 
that  she  had  made  handsome  amends,  as  she 
had  obtained  two  chaperons,  and  at  all  events 
one  man  of  a  better  stamp  than  the  others. 
And  to  smoothe  all  difficulties.  Lord  Claren- 
9aux,  the  worst  of  the  set,  knocked  down  a 
pohceman,  and  found  himself  unexpectedly 
lodged  in  the  House  of  Correction  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  party,  whereat  Sir  Henry  was 
hugely  dehghted.  On  the  whole  it  went  ofi" 
well;  they  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  be 
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dull,  and  the  ladies,  young  and  old,  declared 
that  they  had  stored  their  minds  with  invalu- 
able hints  from  the  pictures.  Gertrude  her- 
self, on  examining  them,  suddenly  gave  up  the 
17th  for  the  18th  century,  declaring  that 
patches,  powder,  hoops,  and  red  heels  were 
what  would  suit  her  best. 

When  Leonie  and  Geraldine  heard  these 
details,  they  fondly  hoped  that  all  disputes 
were  over ;  and  that  Gertrude  would  go  to  the 
fancy-ball  in  a  reasonably  expensive  dress, — 
which,  considering  all  they  had  witnessed, 
proved  them  to  be  a  pair  of  remarkably 
sanguine  women. 

Gertrude,  being  utterly  dissatisfied  with  all 
she  had  seen  at  Hampton  Court,  went  picture- 
seeking  with  extraordinary  assiduity,  visited 
all  the  private  and  pubhc  exhibitions  in  and 
near  London,  looked  over  books  and  prints, 
and  held  daily  consultations  with  her  dress- 
maker, till  even  that  unwearied  female,  having 
eighty  or  more  dresses  to  arrange  and  execute 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  became  utterly 
distracted,  and  declared  in  the  midst  of  her 
circle  of  satellites  that  "  of  all  di  ladies  who 
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did  'ave  dere  toilettes  from  her  establishment, 
dere  vas  not  von  so  exigeante,  so  vat  you  call 
fussy,  as  mi  ladi  Keencardeen."  At  last  her 
fertile  brain  invented  a  dress,  designed  from 
an  old  French  print  of  great  beauty  and  rarity. 
Needless  to  say,  it  was  expensive  in  all  its 
details.  Gertrude  economised  in  a  few  unim- 
portant particulars,  and  said  triumphantly  to 
herself,  "  I  am  sure  I  have  been  as  careful  as 
any  one  could  wish — and  now  I  will  have  my 
new  fan." 

This  was  a  superb  jewelled  fan,  which  she 
had  discovered  in  a  corner  of  the  picture,  and 
of  course  she  was  wild  to  complete  her  cos- 
tume by  procm-ing  one  like  it.  Modern  fans 
would  never  do — they  were  too  trumpery  for 
the  rest  of  the  dress  ; — she  had  a  vary  valuable 
eld  Spanish  one,  but  that  was  not  "  in  keeping." 
There  was  an  old  curiosity  shop,  where  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  dawdling  away 
a  few  hours,  turning  over  and  envying  all  she 
saw,  and  not  unfrequently  buying  more  than 
Sir  Henry  could  well  afford  to  pay  for.  To 
this  place  she  went ;  and  by  the  greatest  good- 
luck,  as  she  considered  it — Sir  Henry  would 
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probably  have  thought  otherwise  if  he  had 
been  present — the  proprietor  had  just  received 
a  fan,  much  in  the  same  style  as  that  of  the 
pictm'e.  Of  course  Gertrude  took  possession 
of  it  with  delight.  True,  the  price  was  fifty 
pounds — "  but  then  I  have  been  so  economical 
about  the  dress  !  "  she  thought. 

This  was  her  usual  way  of  retrenching ;  she 
would  save  five  shillings,  and,  on  the  strength 
of  that,  spend  five  pounds ;  carried  out  on 
a  larger  scale,  Gertrude's  fits  of  economy  were 
ruinous,  and  made  her  husband  tremble. 

When  the  dress  was  completed  and  put  on, 
it  as  far  exceeded  every  other  costume  at  the 
ball  in  beauty  as  Gertrude  did  every  other 
woman.  She  had  managed  to  combine  great 
richness  of  material  and  colouring,  with  great 
lightness  and  unity  of  effect ;  a  desirable  re- 
sult, not  too  often  attained  in  the  toilettes  of 
our  countrywomen. 

Geraldine  and  Leonie,  who  came  to  see  her 
before  she  started,  were  confounded  at  the 
magnificence  of  her  appearance,  and  even  Sir 
Henry,  Httle  as  he  knew  of  such  matters, 
asked  whether  it  was  not  rather  an  expensive 
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get  up  ?  He  himself  looked  exceedingly  well, 
in  a  costume  copied  from  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Dorset.  The  colouring  was  dark  and  very 
plain,  and  its  sober  richness  set  off  the  stately 
and  somewhat  sombre  style  of  his  beauty. 
They  were  by  far  the  handsomest  couple  in  the 
room,  as  Leonie  heard  from  all  her  friends  the 
next  day,  generally  accompanied  by  remarks 
upon  the  extravagance  of  Gertrude's  dress. 

"  I  suppose  she  can  afford  it,"  was  her  usual 
indifferent  answer ;  "  besides,  lace  and  jewels 
can  be  hired." 

But  in  her  own  mind  she  was  far  from  satis- 
fied, and  told  Geraldine  that  they  should  hear 
something  about  it  before  the  bills  were  paid. 
Geraldine  agreed  with  her,  but,  to  their  great 
astonishment,  the  London  season  ended.  Par- 
liament was  prorogued,  Sir  Henry  and  Ger- 
trude went  to  Scotland,  and  not  a  word  was 
heard  about  the  dress. 

"  She  can't  have  paid  for  it,"  said  Geraldine, 
as  they  were  talking  it  over.  "  She  means  to 
economise  in  the  country,  and  pay  at  Christ- 
mas, or  next  season.  And  yet  it  can't  be  that 
either,  for  I  know  Sir  Henry  has  a  horror  of 
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leaving  bills  unpaid,  and  has  strictly  forbidden 
her  to  leave  any  in  London  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  I  remember  her  saying  so  the  other 
day,  for  I  thought  at  the  time  that  he  would 
have  been  ruined  by  now,  but  for  that  check 
upon  her." 

"  She  must  have  pawned  her  diamonds," 
said  Leonie,  laughing.  "  But  there  is  no  use 
in  discussing  the  question,  especially  as  I  want 
you  to  come  out  with  me,  and  choose  a  hat.  I 
can't  go  down  to  the  country  without  one." 

"  Go  down  to  the  country !  Have  you 
settled  to  go  ?  " 

"  Yes — did  I  not  tell  you?  How  stupid  I 
am  !  We  mean  to  stay  a  fortnight,  and  we  go 
next  Tuesday.  Dear  me  !  how  could  I  have 
forgotten  !  " 

"  Now  I  think  of  it,  you  did  say  something 
about  it,  but  remembering  that  Avonbury  is  in 
confusion,  I  thought  you  were  laughing  or 
dreaming.  And  where  do  you  expect  to  find 
a  sound  piece  of  roof  to  shelter  you  ?  " 

"  In — don't  laugh — the  keeper's  cottage.  It 
will  be  such  fun  !  The  keeper  is  to  go  into  a 
cottage  in  the  village,  and  we  into  his.     There 
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is  a  room  for  you.  Don't  be  scornful ;  it  is  a 
tidy  place ;  tidier,  Lindon  says,  than  it  used 
to  be  in  your  time,  for  it  was  lately  repaired, 
the  only  place  that  was.  We  shall  be  splen- 
didly lodged — far  better  than  a  great  many 
people  who  are  going  to  the  moors.  We  shall 
have  a  cook  and  housemaid,  and  Baxter  will 
come  with  us,  and  my  maid  will  go  to  see  her 
friends,  for  there  is  no  room  for  her.  Shall 
you  be  ready  by  Tuesday  ?  " 

"  I  ?  don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  com- 
ing. My  tastes  are  not  so  rural.  I  shall  stay 
with  the  Turnbulls." 

"  And  be  distracted  by  the  children.  That 
will  never  do.  You  must  stay  here,  if  you 
won't  come  with  us,  and  don't  mind  being 
alone.  After  all,  it  wdll  only  be  for  a  fort- 
night." 

"  I  shall  make  myself  quite  happy  here  for 
a  fortnight,  and  find  plenty  to  do ;  more,  per- 
haps, than  you  will  in  the  country.  Mind  you 
write  long  letters  to  say  what  you  are  about. 
You  will  have  plenty  of  time,  with  Lindon  out 
fishing  all  day." 

They    went,   and   Leonie    certainly    found 
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plenty  of  time  for  letter- writing,  though  it  ap- 
peared that  her  days  were  otherwise  pretty 
well  occupied.  From  her  accounts  everything 
was  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  the  house 
would  certainly  be  ready  for  them  by  the 
spring.  Some  of  the  worst  cottages  had  been 
pulled  down,  and  one  or  two  new  ones  were 
building.  The  new  school-house,  too,  was  be- 
gun. This  was  all  that  was  to  be  attempted 
for  the  first  year ;  but  this  was  much,  and 
more  was  to  follow  by  degrees.  Leonie  had 
been  two  or  three  times  to  see  the  buildings, 
and  rectified  two  or  three  mistakes  that  were 
in  process  of  being  perpetrated  in  stone  and 
mortar.  She  had  been  much  among  the  poor, 
and  several  times  to  the  little  dame  school,  and 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  people  were  not  as  stupid  as  they  looked. 
Indeed,  in  one  particular,  she  soon  found  that 
they  were  more  knaves  than  fools,  for  as  soon 
as  they  discovered  that  they  could  obtain  re- 
lief by  applying  to  her,  they  did  so,  and  im- 
posed upon  her  not  a  Httle.  But  she  found 
out  one  or  two  mistakes,  and  that  put  her  on 
her  guard  against  others,  and,  on  the  whole, 
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she  managed  tolerably  well.  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth helped  her  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
went  with  her  to  the  cottages,  greatly  to  the 
astonishment  of  their  owners,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  it  was  "  only  parsons 
and  ladies  as  ever  troubled  their  heads  about 
poor  bodies."  They  Hked  him  better,  on  the 
whole,  than  Leonie ;  "he  was  sich  a  pleasant 
gentleman,  and  always  spoke  to  them  as  if 
they  was  as  good  as  he ; "  and  never,  it  must 
be  confessed,  detected  their  impostures  as  she 
did.  Altogether  the  fortnight  slipped  rapidly 
away,  and  their  departure  for  London  was 
put  off  so  often,  that  a  month  elapsed  before 
Geraldine  saw  them  again.  They  stayed  in 
Town  all  the  autumn,  at  least  Leonie  and  Ge- 
raldine did  ;  Lord  Bournemouth  went  several 
times  down  to  Avonbury,  and  paid  several 
visits  in  the  country  for  shooting  and  hunting, 
all  of  which  Leonie  encouraged,  as  London 
never  suited  her  husband  for  long  together. 
Indeed  it  was  no  small  trial  for  an  eager  sports- 
man to  have  to  stay  there  all  the  season,  and 
though  Lord  Bournemouth  bore  it  far  more 
patiently  than  most  men  would  have  done,  his 
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pleasure  on  setting  off  for  a  few  days'  visit  into 
the  country  was  ludicrous  to  see.  In  No- 
vember came  an  invitation  for  the  Bourne- 
mouths  and  Geraldine  to  spend  Christmas  with 
the  Kincardines.  Geraldine  declined,  but  her 
brother  and  sister  accepted,  not  for  Christmas, 
but  for  the  first  fortnight  in  December,  as 
Lord  Bournemouth  was  evidently  anxious  to 
be  on  the  move  again,  and  positively  refused 
to  go  without  his  wife.  And  Leonie,  for  her 
part,  began  to  think  that  she  had  been  sta- 
tionary long  enough,  and  would  like  to  see 
Kincardine  Castle,  where  she  had  never  yet 
been. 
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CHAPTER  XIY. 


Caledonia !  tliou  land  of  the  mountain  and  rock, 

Of  the  Ocean,  the  mist,  and  the  wind  ! 
Thou  land  of  the  torrent,  the  pine,  and  the  oak, 

Of  the  roebuck,  the  hart,  and  the  hind  ! 
Though  bare  are  thy  cliffs  and  though  barren  thy 
glens. 

Though  bleak  thy  dim  islands  appear. 
Yet  kind  are  the  hearts  and  undaunted  the  clans 

That  roam  on  these  mountains  so  drear. — Hogg. 


It  was  evening  when  Lord  Bournemouth 
and  his  wife  reached  Kincardine  Castle,  —  a 
raw,  misty  evening.     Leonie's  teeth  chattered 
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in  her  head,  though  she  was  buried  in  furs,  and 
all  the  windows  of  the  carriage  were  shut.  She 
began  to  wonder  how  she  was  to  exist  for  ten 
days  in  this  region  of  frost  and  ice.  Very  de- 
solate looked  the  park,  with  its  gaunt  leafless 
trees  standing  up  black,  sulky,  and  motionless, 
in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  frosty  night.  Very 
cold  and  frowning  looked  the  house,  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  crags  that 
backed  it ;  a  great  iron-grey  mass,  with  here 
and  there  a  bright  eye  of  fire  shining  out  from 
some  window.  A  broad  stream  of  Hght  issued 
from  the  hall  doors,  across  the  dark  gravel, 
when  they  were  thrown  open  -,  and  as  they  en- 
tered the  hall,  down  the  dark  oak  stairs  at  the 
end  ran  Gertrude,  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
very  gaily  dressed. 

"  I  knew  it  w^as  the  carriage  !  I  heard  it 
coming ! "  she  cried,  "  and  Henry  said  it 
was  all  a  mistake.  Ah !  but  here  he  is 
though,"  she  continued,  turning  round,  and 
seeing  her  husband  following  more  slowly. 
"  Come  in ;  you  nmst  be  perished  with  cold, 
Leonie;  I  know  you  are  chilly.  Will  you 
come   up   to  your  room?     We  have  a  few 
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friends  staying  with  us,  and  dinner  is  just 
ready ;  will  you  come  down  to  dinner,  or  shall 
some  be  sent  up  ?  Perhaps  you  would  prefer 
it  sent  up  ?  " 

"  Now,  Gertrude,  if  you  will  let  me  get  in  a 
word,"  said  Sir  Henry,  advancing.  "  What 
has  kept  you  so  late,  Lindon  ?  We  had  almost 
given  you  up.  But  never  mind — better  late 
than  never.  There  are  some  of  your  friends 
here,  Ernest  Fitzgermaine  among  them ;  and 
we  expect  to  give  you  a  curling  match  to- 
morrow, if  the  frost  holds  ;  quite  a  small  affair, 
but  Invercarron  will  come  down  with  his 
curlers;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  it  will 
be  a  novelty  to  Lady  Bournemouth,  at  all 
events." 

"  That 's  capital,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth, 
rubbing  his  hands  ;  "  it 's  ten  years  since 
I've  seen  a  curling  match,  or  Invercarron 
either ;  and  as  to  Leonie,  her  only  idea  of 
Highlanders  is  taken  from  tobacco  shops,  and 
curling  is  connected  in  her  mind  with  nothing 
but  her  hair." 

Meanwhile  Gertrude  was  pulling  off  a  few 
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of  Leonie's  outer  wraps  by  the  great  roaring 
hall  fire. 

"  What  a  quantity  of  things  you  have  on  ! 

how  pale  you  look ! "  she  said ;  "  I  am  sure 

you  are  very  cold,  and  you  have  a  headache  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  headache,  and  I  am  very  cold," 

said  Leonie. 

"  Will  you  have  some  dinner  sent  up  to 
my  room  ?  Lindon  will  dine  with  you,  I  am 
sure."  ' 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  said  Gertrude.  "  I  wish  we 
had  not  all  these  people  here,  and  I  would 
come  and  have  a  cozy  little  dinner  with  you. 
But  I  am  glad  we  have  collected  a  pleasant 
party  for  you.  I  don't  think  Lindon  will  find 
it  dull." 

"  I  can  answer  for  that,"  said  Leonie.  "  He 
will  enjoy  it  of  all  things  ;  nothing  he  likes 
better  than  a  country-house  party — and  I  am 
longing  to  see  something  of  Scotland." 

"  You  must  come  to  us  earUer  another  year ; 
there  is  nothing  like  a  Highland  autumn ; — 
though  I  scarcely  consider  this  the  Highlands 
myself.     Now  this  is  your  room.     See  what  a 
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great  blazing  fire  I  have  made.  That  is  my 
work  ; — I  have  been  pihng  it  up  all  the  after- 
noon, for  I  remembered  your  chilly  West 
Indian  ways.  Have  you  eveiy thing  you 
want  ?  There  is  the  bell — and  I  must  go  down 
now,  or  dinner  will  be  quite  cold,  and  every 
one  cross.  Shall  you  come  down  to-night  at 
all?" 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  said  Leonie,  "  I  am  lazily 
disposed,  and  my  head  is  just  bad  enough  to 
make  a  capital  excuse." 

"Well,  then,  I  will  come  up  and  see  you 
after  dinner."     And  Gertrude  hurried  away. 

Leonie  untied  her  bonnet,  and  threw  herself 
down  into  a  vast  and  very  comfortable  arm- 
chair. 

"  How  comfortable  everything  is  I  "  she 
thought.  "  Life  runs  on  particularly  well-oiled 
wheels  with  some  people,  even  if  they  do  live 
up  here,  when  they  have  a  beautiful  place,  and 
plenty  of  money.  This  sort  of  country-house  life 
is  just  what  would  lead  me  astray,  and  make 
me  selfish  and  self-indulgent.  Oh,  I  hope  I  may 
be  kept  from  that !  The  life  of  mere  intellectual 
and  animal  pleasures — the  life  of  a  reasoning 
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brute,  in  short !  I  sometimes  think  I  have  too 
few  trials — there  is  too  httle  of  the  warfare  in 
my  Hfe ;  though  I  have  had  my  share  of  trou- 
bles past  and  gone,  too.  I  am  glad  this  is 
only  a  holiday,  and  not  my  daily  life.  Poor 
Gertrude ! " 

And  thereupon  she  fell  to  musing,  or  rather 
dreaming,  more  unconnectedly,  till  her  maid 
came  and  unpacked  her  boxes  ;  and  then  she 
took  her  Bible  from  among  her  books,  and 
read  for  an  hour,  till  a  light  step  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  Gertrude  came  in.  And  then 
they  chatted  for  half  an  hour,  and  Gertrude 
told  the  names  of  every  one  in  the  house, 
among  which  Leonie  recognised  those  of  some 
of  her  particular  friends,  who  had  been  asked 
on  purpose  to  meet  her. 

"  You  must  drive  with  me  to-morrow,"  said 
Gertrude.  "  The  curling  pond  is  three  miles 
off,  too  far  for  me  to  walk,  or  for  you  either. 
Lady  Arabella  Burleigh  and  Mrs  Dudley 
Tredegar  will  do  so  !  but  you  know  me  of  old ; 
I  never  walk  when  I  can  ride  or  drive.  And 
the  ponies  are  frosted,  so  it  will  be  quite  safe. 
The  other  ladies  can   dowa2:er  about  in  the 
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barouche,  and  we  will  have  a  cozy  little  chat 
by  ourselves." 

"  Do  you  drive  yourself?  "  inquired  Leonie, 
in  some  alarm. 

"  Oh  no  !  not  in  this  sort  of  w^eather,  Henry 
wouldn't  allow  me  to  do  it  for  the  world ;  he 
says  I  should  throw  the  ponies  down,  and 
break  their  knees.  You  need  not  be  afraid ; 
my  little  postillion  Tom  is  very  careful,  and 
rides  well.  I  wish  you  could  see  Lady  Ara- 
bella drive  !  Henry  says  she  has  a  better  hand 
on  a  horse  than  any  man  he  ever  saw.  Actually 
she  drove  the  Duke  of  Stirling's  drag,  from 
Glenfindland  to  here.  To  be  sure  our  roads 
are  good,  but  there  are  one  or  two  awkward 
precipices,  and  very  sharp  turns." 

"  Is  Lady  Amy  St  Aubyn  here  ?  I  used  to 
like  her ;  she  struck  me  as  being  quieter  and 
less  worldly  than  Lady  Arabella." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  dear  little  Amy  !  She  is  a  nice 
little  thing ;  not  as  clever  and  amusing  as 
Bella,  but  quieter,  as  you  say,  and  so  unselfish 
and  fond  of  her  sisters.  I  don't  know  what 
you  will  think  of  Mrs  Dudley  Tredegar.  Henry 
said  I  must  ask  them,  because  Mr  Tredegar 
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did  something  very  good-natured  for  him 
about  a  horse ;  but  I  don't  quite  make  her  out. 
However,  she  is  very  clever  and  obhging,  and 
invaluable  in  this  sort  of  party." 

"Who  is  she?  How  did  you  first  know 
her?" 

"  I  don't  know  who  she  was ;  he  has  a 
good  property  in  Wales.  He  was  not  in 
society,  and  never  would  have  been  but  for 
his  wife,  who  seems  to  me  rather  a  pushing 
person.  However,  I  don't  know  much  about 
her,  except  that  last  year  nobody  had  even 
heard  her  name,  and  this  year  one  meets  her 
everyT\^here.  But  I  am  keeping  you  up,  and 
myself  too.  They  will  wonder  why  I  don't 
come  down.  We  breakfast  at  nine  to-morrow, 
I  hope  it  won't  be  too  early  for  you;  but 
Henrys  thinks  the  match  may  be  finished  in 
one  day  if  they  begin  betimes.  And  it  is 
more  convenient  for  Mr  McLeod  to  go  back 
to  Invercarron  with  his  men  to-morrow  night. 
Good-bye." 

Leonie  slowly  undressed  and  went  to  bed, 
revolving  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  in 
her  mind.     The  last  words  which  came  before 
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her  distinctly  had  assuredly  not  been  spoken 
by  Gertrude.  They  were,  "  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life."  And  instinctively  she  breathed  a  prayer, 
half  asleep  as  she  was,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver 
me  !  "  and  then  fell  quite  asleep,  and  did  not 
wake  again  that  night. 

But  the  next  morning,  the  first  thing  she 
did  was  to  look  out  of  window,  and  to  stand 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  gazing  with  delight 
on  the  grand  savage  mountains  before  her; 
their  brown  iron  sides  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  snow,  except  where  overgrown  by  the 
dark  pine  woods.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains ran  the  Carron,  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
from  the  wild  country  of  Invercarron  where  it 
had  its  rise.  Its  course  was  now  marked 
by  a  thick  line  of  mist,  which  enveloped  all 
that  part  of  the  landscape.  Leonie  thought 
she  should  never  be  tired  of  looking  on  this 
scene,  so  new  to  her,  and  was  only  recalled  to 
herself  by  Lord  Bournemouth's  voice  calling 
out,  "What  are  you  doing  there,  Leonie? 
Catching  your  death  of  cold  ?     Come  away — 
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you  will  see  plenty  of  mountains  here,  I  pro- 
mise you." 

She  turned  away,  and  presently  proceeded 
to  dress ;  then  went  down  to  breakfast,  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  her  day  and  her  company  as 
far  as  she  could. 

Gertrude  was  down,  and  with  her  a  lady 
and  gentleman,  whom  Leonie  easily  guessed 
to  be  Mr  and  Mrs  Dudley  Tredegar.  The 
gentleman  was  tall,  light,  red-faced,  and 
rather  fast  in  his  appearance;  the  lady  short, 
with  a  pretty,  very  pretty  brunette  face,  spark- 
Hng  eyes,  a  neat  plump  figure,  and  the  tiniest 
of  hands  and  feet.  She  was  dressed  extremely 
well,  but  too  fashionably  and  too  carefully  to 
be  quite  good  style  :  and  her  conversation, 
Hke  her  dress,  had  something  of  the  defect 
of  over-smartness  and  effectiveness.  The  next 
person  who  entered  was  a  tall,  dark,  graceful 
woman,  whose  clan  tartan  gown  announced 
her  to  be  Mrs  McLeod  of  Invercarron.  She 
had  been  a  lassie  from  the  Western  High- 
lands, and  still  retained  much  of  the  great 
beauty  which  had  recommended  her,  a  poor 
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orphan,  to  her  wealthy  cousin,  Invercarron, 
though  a  certain  melancholy  in  her  face 
might  seem  to  say  that  her  lot  was  not  as 
enviable  as  it  appeared  to  all  her  tribe 
of  relations,  poor  and  rich.  She  had  come 
down  from  Invercarron  the  day  before,  as 
her  husband  meant  to  walk  over  the  hills 
with  his  men. 

After  her  came  in  little  Lady  Amy  St 
Aubyn,  looking  like  a  mere  child,  with  her 
slight  bending  figure,  fair  innocent  face,  and 
golden  hair  pushed  off  her  ears  ;  and  she  was 
immediately  followed  by  Lord  Ernest  Fitzger- 
maine,  whom  Leonie  greeted  with  the  hearty 
welcome  she  always  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
had  recovered  his  strength  and  good  looks,  and 
was  going  to  return  to  the  Cape  after  Christ- 
mas, which  fact  he  communicated  to  Leonie, 
next  whom  he  sat  at  breakfast. 

"  My  best  wishes  go  with  you,"  she  said,  "  I 
shall  look  for  your  name  in  the  despatches." 

"  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  of  my  own 
if  you  care  to  read  them.  But  affairs  at 
the  Cape  must,  I  think,  be  very  dull  to 
any   one  in   England  ;  though  of   course  to 
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you  and  Bournemouth,  the  fact  of  Arthur's 
being  there  gives  them  an  interest.  As  for 
me,  it  is  apparently  my  only  chance  for  the 
present  of  seeing  active  service." 

"  Ah,  don't  I  wish  I  were  you,  Ernest  I  "  said 
Lord  Bournemouth,  from  his  other  side. 
"  Never  you  be  an  eldest  son  and  landed  pro- 
prietor if  you  can  help  it." 

"  I  suppose  that  depends  more  upon  Fitz- 
germaine  than  myself,"  was  the  laughing  an- 
swer. "  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  will  marry 
again." 

"You  well  may,"  returned  Lord  Bourne- 
mouth gravely  ;  "  an  estate 's  a  fine  plague,  I 
can  tell  you,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  em- 
barrassed. No,  a  clear  thousand  a  year  and 
commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment  for  me,  and 
then  I  wouldn't  thank  Lord — if  he  made  me 
a  Duke.  How  is  Arthur  getting  on  ?  It  is 
so  long  since  I  have  seen  him,  and  men  alter 
so  much  at  his  age,  that  I  can  scarcely  judge 
of  him  from  his  letters." 

"  He  is  doing  very  well,  and  is  sure  to  rise. 
Little  used  to  think  him  one  of  the  best  officers 
in  the  regiment." 
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*'  He  tells  me  that  they  are  all  delighted  at 
your  having  the  regiment,  and  so  I  suppose 
are  you,  though  you  say  you  likedlLittle  better 
than  the  others.  Isn't  that  Mowbray  coming 
in  ?  And  Charley  Barking  too  ?  I  do  think 
that  boy  grows  a  greater  prig  every  year ; 
what  does  Henry  have  him  here  for  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know — nor  does  Lady  Kincardine 
either,  I  suspect.  However,  he  is  not  quite  as 
insufferable  as  he  used  to  be ;  though  he 
still  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being  the  only  man 
I  know  who  never  has  a  good  word  spoken  for 
him." 

"  There  are  still  two  or  three  places  empty  ; 
who  isn't  down  ?  " 

"  The  three  literary  men,  I  think ;  Elston, 
Sir  James  Pennant,  and  Mr  Kinghorn.  Do 
you  know  Kinghorn  ?  A  rising  poet,  they  say. 
All  the  women  here  rave  about  his  books  ;  I 
don't  know  much  about  that : — but  he  is  not 
a  bad  fellow  ;  made  his  own  way,  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  it." 

"Ah,  that's  unusual;  for  the  men  who 
work  their  way  up  are  apt  to  be  snobs.  There 
was  one  Leonie  made  a  fuss  about  once,  and 
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she  insisted  on  being  introduced  to  him.  One 
word  with  him  was  enough — she  never  want- 
ed another.  And  yet  he  was  in  good  society, 
and  people  didn't  seem  to  object  to  him.  By 
the  bye,  who  are  these  Tredegars  ?  Where 
did  Henry  pick  them  up  ?  " 

"  That's  more  than  I  can  tell  you — or  any 
one  else,"  said  Lord  Ernest,  lowering  his  tone. 
"  He  is  known  in  Wales,  but  she  is  nobody, 
and  nobody  knows  where  she  came  from. 
She  is  popular,  but,  for  my  part,  I  think 
Tredegar  is  the  best  of  the  two.  He  is  a 
snob — but  he  knows  it,  and  doesn't  presume." 

"  Which  is  more,  I  take  it,  than  can  be 
said  for  her,"  said  Lord  Bournemouth,  with  a 
glance  at  Mrs  Tredegar. 

"  Well — so  the  ladies  here  seem  to  think, 
by  the  pains  they  take  to  keep  her  down," 
said  Lord  Ernest,  laughing.  "  She  isn't  a 
bad  little  woman  though ;  especially  in  a 
country  house.  Bather  like  a  laughing 
hyena,  but  that's  a  trifle.  Who  is  coming 
now  ?  oh,  Burleigh  and  Lady  Arabella." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?  What  is  he  hke  ?  " 
said  Lord  Bournemouth. 
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"  Oh,  don't  you  know  him  ?  I  hke  him  well 
enough,  he  is  very  good-iiatured,  and  the 
finest  rider  I  know.  Better  than  his  wife,  and 
that's  not  saying  a  little.  Kincardine's  brother 
WiUie  is  coming  here  to-night — a  nice  young 
fellow  he  seems.  But  you  know  him,  I  sup- 
pose  .f^ 

"  No,  I  don't.  Let  me  see — that's  his  sis- 
ter, sitting  between  Mowbray  and  Mr  Trede- 
gar ?  It's  an  odd  thing  that  I  know  so  httle 
of  Henry's  relations,  considering  that  his 
wife  is  a  kind  of  second  sister  of  mine." 

"  Yes — that  is  Miss  Kincardine.  I  call  her 
pretty,  though  it  is  not  the  fashion  to  admire 
her  as  much  as  her  married  sister,  Mrs  Chet- 
wynd,  who  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
not  far  from  her  husband — the  man  with  the 
gold  lockets  hanging  to  his  watch  chain.  And 
now  I  have  given  you  the  carte  du  pays,  I 
think." 

"  Is  not  that  Kinghorn  coming  in  now  ?  " 
said  Lord  Bournemouth. 

"  Yes ;  he  is  not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  is 
he?" 

"  H'm  —  pretty  well  —  tolerable.     There  s 
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Elston,  apparently  up  in  the  clouds.  Now  for 
a  torrent  of  big  words.  How  I  hate  a  man 
who  can't  forget  his  books  !  " 

"  You  will  be  spared  the  big  words,  at  all 
events,"  said  Lord  Ernest ;  "  he  has  not  seemed 
up  to  the  mark  in  the  morning  lately.  I  did 
hear  some  story  about  his  having  taken  to 
opium  eating." 

"And  a  true  one,  I  dare  say,"  said  Lord 
Bournemouth,  mth  a  keen  glance  at  the  great 
author;  "well,  it's  a  pity  and  a  shame,  but 
every  one  has  his  weakness,  I  suppose." 

"  There  is  Lady  Kincardine  getting  up," 
said  Lord  Ernest.  "  You  skate,  don't  you, 
Bournemouth  ?  Come  with  me,  and  let  us  find 
you  a  pair  of  skates  ;  we  shall  be  glad  enough 
of  something  to  warm  us  before  the  day  is 
over." 

A  little  dawdling  about  and  gossiping,  a 
little  running  in  and  out  to  see  if  Sir  Henry's 
party  of  curlers  had  all  assembled,  and  then 
the  sound  of  bagpipes  drew  every  one  to  the 
windows.  There  were  Invercarron  and  his  men 
coming  down  the  side  of  one  of  the  smaller  hills ; 
a  goodly  number  of  fine -looking  Highlanders, 
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fully  armed,  and  carrying  Lochaber  axes ;  im- 
plements wholly  unnecessary  for  their  present 
peaceful  occupation ;  but  it  was  a  fancy  of  In- 
vercarron's  to  keep  up,  in  every  particular,  the 
state,  as  well  as  the  equipments,  which  had 
been  a  matter  of  necessity  in  the  days  of  his 
forefathers.  Twenty  minutes  sufficed  for  them 
to  cross  the  ferry,  and  march  up  to  the  Castle — 
the  Chief  was  not  so  rigorous  an  adherent  to 
the  exigences  of  two  centuries  ago,  as  to  ford 
the  river  on  a  raw  December  morning — and 
Mrs  McLeod,  hastily  leaving  the  drawing-room, 
drew  a  plaid  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  and 
went  out  to  meet  her  husband.  He  was  a 
powerful-looking,  thick-set  man,  of  middle 
height  and  age — his  face,  which  was  poor  in 
feature  and  animal  in  expression,  was  half 
covered  with  reddish  whiskers,  beard,  and 
moustache.  His  voice  was  shrill  and  harsh, 
but  in  his  manner  there  was  something  of  the 
dignity  and  ease  of  a  Highland  Chief;  both 
qualities  being  induced  by  a  firm  persuasion 
that  Scotland — or  at  least  that  part  of  Scot- 
land— did  not  hold  a  greater  man  than  the 
Laird  of  Invercarron.     He,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
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lowers,  called  his  wife  "  Leddy  Invercarron," 
and  lie  greeted  her  graciously,  as  she  came  to 
meet  him,  with  considerable  timidity  in  her 
manner. 

"  He  looks  the  half  savage  he  is,"  was  Lord 
Bournemouth's  comment  to  Leonie. 

"  Well,  Kincardine,"  said  he,  speaking  in  a 
shrill,  harsh  Scotch  accent,  "  we  are  ready  to 
start  when  you  please." 

"  Surely  you  and  your  men  will  have  some- 
thing to  eat  first,  after  your  march  ?  "  inquired 
Sir  Henry. 

"  Eh  ?  something  to  eat  ?  Well — we'll  have 
a  bit — and  a  drop  of  whisky,  if  you  please. 
March  ?  only  fifteen  miles ;  we  are  as  fresh  as 
when  we  started." 

This  might  be  true  of  Invercarron,  but  was 
certainlv  not  so  of  his  men :  therefore  Sir 
Henry  gave  orders  that  refreshments  should  be 
served  instantly,  and  he  himself  conducted  the 
Chief  to  the  dining-room.  It  was  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  before  the  party  were  fairly 
started.  Lady  Arabella  Burleigh  and  some  of 
the  gentlemen  had  walked  on  before,  Mrs 
Tregedar   declining   to  accompany   them   on 
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finding  that  the  barouche  party  included  Mr 
Elston,  as  well  as  Mrs  Chetwynd  and  Miss 
Kincardine.  Mr  Kinghorn  had  insisted  on 
taking  a  solitary  ramble  in  an  entirely  opposite 
direction,  rather  to  Sir  Henry's  disgust ;  and 
Sir  James  Pennant  had  petitioned  for  a  small, 
stout,  and  quiet  sheltie,  on  which — the  sheltie 
being  "  frosted  " — he  was  now  ambling  about 
much  to  his  own  satisfaction,  his  benevolent 
face  beaming  with  enjoyment. 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  Mrs  Tredegar  was 
going  to  walk,"  said  Leonie  to  Gertrude,  when 
they  were  seated  in  the  pony  carriage. 

"  So  she  was  ;  but,  on  discovering  that  Mr 
Elston  went  in  the  barouche,  changed  her 
mind.  Margaret  and  Georgie  will  find  her 
dreadfully  in  their  way,  for  they  meant  to  have 
had  a  literary  gossip  with  him." 

"  No  one  but  you  could  have  made  those 
three  literati  amalgamate  with  this  sporting 
party,"  said  Leonie.  "  How  came  you  to  ask 
them?" 

"  There's  a  nice  question,  when  they  were 
invited  for  your  especial  amusement !  Besides, 
do  you  know  that  you  are  grievously  insulting 
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my  husband?  Harry  is  not  accustomed  to 
look  upon  himself  as  a  mere  sporting  man  ; 
and  as  to  Margaret  Chetwynd,  she  would 
never  forgive  you  for  thinking  that  she  could 
not  '  appreciate '  them,  as  she  says,  and  en- 
tertain them  all  single  handed." 

"  Eh,  ma  foi  !  is  that  her  line  ?  "  said 
Leonie.  "I  had  no  idea  of  it.  How  pretty 
she  is ! " 

"Beautiful  eyes,  and  so  forth,  but  not  a 
good  figure,  and  far  too  conscious." 

"You  don't  like  her?"  said  Leonie,  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  Straightforward  as  ever,  I  see  !  Cer- 
tainly Georgie  is  my  favourite;  Margaret  is 
sharp  and  hard,  and  rather  a  mauvaise  langue. 
Besides,  she  always  seems  watching  me,  as 
if  she  expected  to  find  out  something  wrong." 

"  But  if  she  can't — and  I  suppose  she  can't 
— what  does  it  matter?"  inquired  Leonie, 
turning  to  her  in  some  surprise. 

"  Oh,  of  course  not ;  but  still,  you  know, 
one  doesn't  like  that  sort  of  thing  ;  it  is 
not  pleasant,"  said  Gertrude  quickly,  and 
rather  nervously.     "But,    do  you  see?  here 
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we  are  at  the  curling  pond.  What  capital 
order  the  ice  is  in  !  When  they  begin, 
we  will  get  out,  that  we  may  see  it  more 
closely,  and  I  will  find  a  competent  gentle- 
man to  explain  it  to  you.  Do  you  skate  ? 
There  is  a  large  skating  pond  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off,  and  I  have  had  plenty  of  skates 
put  up  in  the  carriage." 

"Skate!  you  forget  that  I  never  saw  ice 
till  I  came  to  England,  and  at  my  ad- 
vanced age  I  am  too  old  to  learn." 

"  Ah  well,  that  is  a  pity,  but  never  mind. 
Now  look,  Leonie,  they  are  taking  their 
places.  See  what  heavy  stones  they  play 
with  !  Here  is  dear  old  Sir  James,  on  that 
stout  little  pony,  looking  like  a  boy  out 
for  a  holiday." 

"What  a  pretty  sight!"  said  Sir  James, 
coming  up  at  the  moment  ;  "it  does  one 
good  to  see  so  many  people  enjoying  them- 
selves. Even  the  very  countrymen  look 
as  if  they  liked  the  fun  as  well  as  their 
betters." 

"  I  was  just  saying  that  you  looked  like 
a  boy  out  for  a  hoUday,  Sir  James,"   said 
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Gertrude,  turning  her  pretty  bright  face  to 
the  old  man. 

"I  assure  you  I  feel  like  one/'  was  the 
reply ;  "  you  can  form  no  idea  of  what  a 
real  charity  it  is  to  ask  me  into  the  country." 

"  I  wonder  that  you  don't  take  a  house 
in  the  country,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  it," 
said  Leonie. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Bournemouth,  that 
is  precisely  one  of  my  favourite  castles  in 
the  air.  You  smile  ?  Well — it  is  prepos- 
terous to  talk  of  castle  building  at  seventy- 
five  ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  London. 
"After  all,  one  can't  live  half  a  century  in 
a  place  without  becoming  fond  of  it,  and 
all  my  ties  and  associations  are  there.  And 
London  is  the  best  place  for  work,  I  find." 

"  Do  you  never  think  of  a  holiday?  Surely 
half  a  century,  and  more,  of  hard  work 
justifies  a  rest  ?  "  said  Gertrude. 

"  A  rest — a  hohday,  yes ;  but  no  more. 
As  long  as  a  man  can  work  he  is '  bound 
to  do  it." 

"  What  a  dreadful  theory  1  "    cried  Ger- 
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trude,  shrugging  lier  shoulders.  "  You  will 
suit  Leonie  here.  She  is  always  on  a  moral 
treadmill,  and  wants  to  put  me  on  one 
too." 

"  Lady  Bournemouth  and  I  are  old  friends; 
we  understand  one  another  perfectly,"  he 
said,  with  a  nod  to  Leonie. 

She  replied  by  a  gentle,  grateful  smile, 
such  as  a  daughter  might  give  to  a  father, 
for,  in  truth,  of  no  one's  friendship  was  Leonie 
so  proud  as  of  Sir  James'  1  She  had  made 
his  acquaintance  in  the  West  Indies,  dm-ing 
her  first  husband's  life-time,  when  she  was 
a  beautiful  young  wife,  surrounded  by  trials 
and  temptations,  and  he  was  the  only  real 
honest  friend  she  had  in  the  world.  He 
pitied  her  much,  and  admired  her  more, 
admired  her  stedfast  courage,  her  lofty  in- 
tegrity and  rightmindedness  ;  and  in  many 
a  sore  strait  and  struggle  had  helped  her 
with  advice  to  her  face,  and  fought  her 
battles  behind  her  back.  He  had  helped 
her  too  with  her  education,  for  she  had 
learnt  nothing  at  home  but  music,  dancing, 
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and  languages ;  he  had  discovered  to  her- 
self her  great  powers  of  mind,  had  taught 
her  to  train  them,  and  was  now  as  proud 
of  her  as  if  she  were  really  his  daughter. 

"  Do  you  really  think  London  the  best 
place  for  work ;  literary  work,  I  mean  ?  " 
said  Gertrude.  "  I  should  have  thought  the 
quiet  and  solitude  of  the  country  would  be 
more  favourable  to  thought." 

"  If  you  want  to  write  for  men,  you  must 
live  among  men,  whether  in  London  or 
elsewhere,"  said  Sir  James.  "  Without  going 
into  the  question  in  the  abstract,  look  at 
living  instances.  All  our  best  men  live  a 
great  deal  in  society.  I  was  talking  to  King- 
horn  about  this  very  subject  this  morning, 
and  advising  him  to  come  out  of  his  shell 
a  little.  It  would  do  him  all  the  good  in  the 
world." 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?  Is  there 
anything  in  him  ?  "  said  Leonie. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?  "  said  Sir  James, 
replying  to  one  question  by  another  in  true 
Scotch  fashion. 
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"  Only  through  his  books.  I  never  saw 
him  till  this  morning." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?  I  had 
rather  hear  your  opinion  than  tell  you  mine." 

"  Frankly  then,  I  don't  much  like  any  of 
these  young  poets.  They  are  far  too  'sub- 
jective' for  my  taste ;  am  I  using  that  word 
rightly?  I  never  know,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  expresses  my  meaning  perfectly." 

"  Go  on,  I  understand  you." 

"  He  seems  to  me  to  have  all  the  faults  of 
his  class ;  mistiness,  which  he  mistakes  for 
depth ;  wordiness — I  wish  I  could  prune  off 
two-thirds  of  his  double-barrelled  adjectives ! 
*wire  drawing;'  strained  interpretations  of 
nature,  both  in  men  and  things ;  want  of 
originality ;  though  whether  that  is  an  un- 
pardonable fault  in  a  very  young  man,  is  a 
question  I  have  my  doubts  about.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  fault  in  him,  for,  if  all  I  hear  of 
him  be  true,  he  has  compressed  into  his 
twenty-one  years  the  experience  of  forty-one." 

"  I  see  you  take  it  for  granted  that  origin- 
ality cannot  exist  without  personal  experi- 
ence," said  Sir  James,  smiling. 
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"  It  is  a  favourite  theory  of  mine,  so,  like  a 
true  woman,  1  beg  the  question  first,  and 
argue  upon  it  afterwards,"  returned  Leonie. 
"  But  to  conclude  my  list  of  Mr  Kinghorn's 
sins,  I  object  to  his  thoroughly  morbid  tone, 
and  this,  to  my  mind,  is  the  greatest  sin  of 
all.  I  can  forgive  a  great  deal  if  the  tone  is 
healthy  and  true-hearted,  the  core  sound  and 
good." 

"  You  have  made  out  a  fair  case  against 
him  ;  now  what  are  his  good  points  ?  for  you 
are  better  read  in  him  than  I  am,  and  I  gener- 
ally trust  your  judgment  about  poetry." 

"  Great  beauty  of  thought  here  and  there, 
great  ease  and  facility  of  versifying,  exquisite 
taste  sometimes  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  a 
true,  though  mistaken,  love  of  nature." 

"  And  therein  lies  one  of  the  chief  sins  of  all 
these  young  poets.  They  worship  nature — 
and  nothing  else,  and  the  results  are  sad  and 
dwarfing  accordingly." 

"  You  must  give  me  your  opinion  now,"  said 
Leonie,  playfully;  "you  are  not  to  pick  my 
brains,  and  give  me  no  crumb  of  yours." 

"  My  opinion  does  not  materially  differ  from 
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yours ;  only  I  look  on  his  failings  with  a  more 
lenient  eye  than  you  do.  But,  mind  you,  he 
will  never  be  a  great  poet.  With  pains  and 
time  he  may  become  a  good  one ;  or,  at  all 
events,  a  good  man,  which  is  rather  more  to 
the  purpose." 

A  deep,  thoughtful  smile  crossed  Leonie's 
face. 

"  I  like  to  talk  to  you,"  she  said,  "  you  don't 
lead  me  astray.  It  is  such  a  temptation  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  means  without  going  on  to 
the  end." 

"  Rest  satisfied  with  the  means  without 
going  on  to  the  end ! "  said  Gertrude,  mysti- 
fied. "  Sir  James,  can  you  understand  her, 
for  I  can't?" 

"Lady  Bournemouth  and  1  have  talked 
this  subject  over  before,  and  know  what  we 
mean,  and  understand  one  another's  terms. 
What  is  the  end  of  all  art,  poetic  as  well  as 
pictorial?" 

"  The  end  ?  Amusement  ?  Refinement  ? 
To  improve  people's  tastes  ?" 

"  Education,  in  one  word,  whether  of  the 
taste,  or,  still  better,  of  the  character.     And  if 
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we  lose  sight  of  this  object,  and  stop  short  to 
worship  the  art  itself,  that  is  resting  satisfied 
with  the  means,  without  going  on  to  the  end, 
as  Lady  Bournemouth  rather  vaguely  put 
it. 

Sir  James  unconsciously  took  up  Avith  Ger- 
trude the  same  tone  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
using  to  Leonie ;  that  of  a  father  teaching  a 
daughter,  whereat  Gertrude  was  sufficiently 
pleased.  She  was  far  above  the  vulgarity  of 
lionizing;  when  she  asked  celebrities,  it  was 
with  the  full  intention  of  personally  enjoying 
them ;  and  when  they  accepted,  she  was  rather 
afraid  of  them,  and  glad  to  take  shelter  under 
the  wing  of  some  common  friend. 

"And  so,"  said  Sir  James,  "our  young 
friend  has  gone  off  to  take  a  solitary  walk?" 

"  Much  to  Henry's  disgust,"  returned  Ger- 
trude. "  He  likes  to  see  people  enjoying  them- 
selves together.  I  told  him  that  perhaps  Mr 
Kinghorn  was  enjoying  himself  after  his  own 
fashion." 

"  And  what  did  he  answer?" 

"  *  Then  he  has  no  business  to  be  enjoying 
himself.'     Henry  is  a  little  bit  of  a  tyrant  in 
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these  things ;  he  has  his  own  ideas,  and  likes 
people  to  conform  to  them." 

"Depend  upon  it,  in  this  case  he  is  per- 
fectly right,"  said  Sir  James.  "If  I  know 
Mr  Kinghom,  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  w^orld 
capable  of  legitimately  enjoying  solitude." 

"  How  so  ?  Surely  it  is  an  innocent  plea- 
sure ?"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Not  to  him.  When  he  goes  out  by  him- 
self, it  is  only  to  indulge  morbid  fancies,  and 
build  castles;  not  castles  connected  with  his 
work,  but  with  himself;  the  true  curse  of 
talent." 

"I  see  you  won't  say  '  genius/"  said  Leonie 
smiling. 

"When  you  return  to  London,"  said  Sir 
James,  "  I  will  introduce  to  you  a  young  friend 
of  mine ;  also  a  poet,  and  also  of  the  lower 
classes ;  and  you  shall  see  if  he  is  not  made  of 
rather  different  stuff  from  poor  Kinghorn." 

"And  may  I  not  know  him  also?"  said 
Gertrude. 

"No — I  reserve  these  sights  for  my  very 
particular  and  trusty  friends.  I  have  tried 
Lady  Bournemouth,  and  know   she   can  be 
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relied  upon ;  but,  in  general,  you  fine  ladies 

* 
are  the  ruin  of  promising  young  men." 

"  Gertrude  does  not  lionize,"  said  Leonie  ; 
"  at  least,  she  does  not  mean  to  do  so." 

"  Only  somehow  she  does  !  Lady  Kincar- 
dine, I  advise  you  to  take  the  Life  of  Robert 
Burns  from  the  library  when  you  go  home, 
read  it  through,  and  when  I  find  you  have 
taken  it  thoroughly  in,  and  laid  it  to  heart — " 

"You  will  introduce  me  to  your  friend?" 
said  Gertrude,  eagerly. 

"  Perhaps ;  who  knows  ?  I  don't  promise, 
mind.  But,  Lady  Bournemouth,  you  are  see- 
ing nothing  of  the  curling.  We  did  not  come 
here  to  talk.  Look  at  Mrs  McLeod,  how  she 
watches  every  turn  of  the  game  !  She  seems 
to  know  as  much  about  it  as  any  of  the  men." 

"  Oh,  she  does,"  said  Gertrude.  "  Inver- 
carron  exacts  that  of  her.  If  she  were  ready 
to  drop  with  fatigue,  he  would  still  expect  her 
to  remain  and  look  on,  and  would  even,  I  think, 
be  displeased  if  she  sat  down.  I  wonder  he 
allowed  her  to  stay  here,  instead  of  going 
home  and  appearing  at  the  supper  he  will  give 
the  men  to-night.     But  come,  Leonie,  let  us 
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get  out.  Sir  James,  are  you  not  cold  ?  Will 
you  not  dismount  and  escort  us  ?  " 

Sir  James  complied,  and  the  three  proceeded 
to  the  curling  pond,  and  watched  the  game 
with  great  interest,  its  mysteries  being  ex- 
plained to  them  by  the  surrounding  gentlemen. 
At  last  Leonie's  feet  became  so  cold  that  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer,'  and  Gertrude  being  in 
the  same  predicament,  they  proposed  to  return, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  all  the  other  ladies 
were  ready  to  do  so,  except  Mrs  McLeod,  who 
looked  very  tired,  but  said  with  a  glance  at  her 
husband  that  she  should  like  to  see  it  out,  and 
could  very  well  walk  back.  This  Gertrude 
would  not  allow,  and  promised  to  send  the  car- 
riage for  her.  She  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
ladies  in  the  barouche,  as  they  drove  off  com- 
fortably nestled  in  cushions  and  wraps,  Mrs 
Tredegar  in  the  highest  spirits,  for  she  fancied 
she  had  enchanted  Mr  Elston,  and,  with  her 
usual  eye  to  business,  calculated  on  securing 
him  for  her  London  parties. 

Mrs  Tredegar  was  a  lion-hunter  of  the  first 
calibre,  a  lion-hunter  to  whose  feats  Gordon 
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Cumming's  were  child's-play,  and  Jules 
Gerard's  folly.  Indeed,  she  had  a  smooth 
tongue,  and  a  ready  wit  of  her  own,  and  knew 
how  to  catch  and  tame  the  whole  roaring 
tribe,  who  are  not  more,  but  alas  !  rather  less, 
free  from  the  weakness  of  vanity  than  their 
obscurer  neighbours.  She  was  undeniably 
clever,  and  endowed  with  a  tact  that  never 
failed  her;  in  a  word,  the  type  of  those  fine 
ladies  who  are,  as  good  old  Sir  James  has  just 
told  us,  the  ruin  of  promising  young  men, — 
and  old  ones  too,  for  that  matter,  whereof  my 
readers  can  doubtless  recall  some  deplorable 
instances  for  themselves. 

"  What  an  insufferable  woman  that  is  !  " 
said  Mrs  Chetwynd  to  Gertrude,  when  they 
arrived  at  Kincardine  Castle. 

"  What  has  gone  wrong,  Georgie  ?  "  said 
Gertrude,  after  Mrs  Chetwynd  had  walked 
away.  "  Was  Mrs  Dudley  too  successful  with 
the  great  man  ?  " 

"Rather;  and  she  seems  most  Hkely  to  secure 
the  prize,  which  is  mortifying." 

"So   I   should   think.      Leonie,   you   will 
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come  to  my  room  before  you  dress,  won't 
you? 

"  Before  or  after.  I  am  going  to  rest  a 
little  now." 

Accordingly,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hourbefore 
the  second  bell  rang  Leonie  proceeded  to 
Lady  Kincardine's  room,  and  found  her  in  the 
act  of  putting  on  a  very  elaborate  silk  dress. 

"  How  smart  you  are  !  "  she  said.  "  Is 
that  new  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — I  was  obliged  to  take  a  few  new 
things  into  the  country  with  me ;  my  London 
ones  were  all  quite  done  for ; — somehow  they 
always  are.  But  it  was  enormously  expensive." 

"  You  have  such  a  quantity  of  trimming  on 
your  dresses  ;  why  do  you  let  them  put  on  so 
much  ?     It  is  not  becoming." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  Madame  Annand  will 
do  it — I  have  spoken  about  it  often.  But  you 
are  so  very  plain."  Leonie  cast  a  glance  at  the 
glass,  where  her  own.  tall  black  figure  and 
colourless  face  were  reflected,  looking  grand 
and  old-world,  and  unlike  enough  to  Gertrude, 
who  might  have  stepped  out  of  a  book  of 
fashions. 
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"I  am  rather  in  the  other  extreme/'  she 
said,  "  but  you  are  really  too  much  flounced 
and  frilled  to-day.  However,  it  suits  you 
better  than  it  would  most  people." 

As  she  said  this,  she  sat  down  by  the  dress- 
ing table,  and  began  carelessly  turning  over 
Gertrude's  ornaments. 

"  Give  me  your  keys,  and  let  me  look  at 
your  diamonds,"  she  said.  "  I  am  quite  like 
a  child  about  all  these  things." 

Gertrude  took  her  keys  out  of  a  little  locked 
box,  and  handed  them  to  her. 

"That  is  the  key  of  the  jewel  box,"  she 
said. 

For  a  time  Leonie  talked  on,  amusing  her- 
self meanwhile  by  tm^ning  over  the  diamonds, 
and  trying  how  they  would  suit  herself ;  then 
she  suddenly  got  up,  went  to  the  window, 
drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  tried  to  make  a 
small  mark  with  a  diamond  bracelet  on  a 
comer  of  the  pane. 

"  AVhat  are  you  doing  ?  "  cried  Gertrude, 
springing  forwards  ;  "  you  will  spoil  my 
diamonds ! " 

"  Oh,  my  Lady ! "  said  the  maid,  who  re- 
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tained  the  lace  of  Gertrude's  dress  in  her  hand, 
thereby  preventing  her  from  reaching  the 
window,  "  your  Ladyship  will  be  so  late,  for 
there  is  the  dinner  bell  ringing,  and  I  have  not 
nearly  finished,  and  the  cape  of  this  dress 
always  takes  a  long  time  to  pin  on." 

While  this  expostulation  was  being  made, 
Leonie  coolly  tried  one  more  experiment  with 
the  glass  ;  then  reappeared  from  behind  the 
curtain,  saying,  "  It  was  a  superstition  of  my 
youth  that  diamonds  would  cut  glass;  but 
yours  do  not."     ' 

"  Indeed,  I'm  very  glad  they  don't,"  said 
Gertrude  quickly,  her  face  becoming  scarlet. 
"  The  night  is  rather  too  cold  io  have  one's 
window-panes  cut  out." 

"  I  could  scarcely  cut  them  out  with  a  dia- 
mond bracelet,  even  if  I  were  inchned  to  try," 
laughed  Leonie.  "  But  they  ought  to  mark. 
See,  this  ring  of  mine  marks." 

And  pulling  a  diamond  ring  off  her  finger, 
she  went  back  to  the  window  ;  and  presently 
a  very  satisfactory  squeak  was  heard,  such  as 
diamonds  make  when  scratching  glass. 

"  There  !    I  have  made  a  httle  line,  just  in 
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that  corner,"  said  Leonie.  "  What  has  happen- 
ed to  your  diamonds  ?  " 

"I  don't  know; — perhaps  their  faces  are 
not  as  sharply  cut  as  yours.  But  give  me 
them  back  ;  I  must  lock  them  up  before  I  go 
down-stairs." 

Her  manner  was  flurried  and  nervous  ;  she 
snatched,  rather  than  took,  the  diamonds  from 
Leonie,  thrust  them  into  their  places,  and  ran 
down-stairs  without  once  looking  round. 

The  evening  passed  off  well;  there  was  a 
large  party,  as,  besides  the  people  already  stay- 
ing in  the  house,  a  great  many  of  the  neigh- 
bours had  been  asked  to  dinner.  Gertrude 
was  in  her  element ;  at  all  times  she  was  an  ad- 
mirable hostess,  and  never  shone  more  than  in  a 
gathering  of  this  sort,  where  some  little  tact 
was  required  to  make  the  component  parts 
amalgamate.  Under  her  skilful  management 
everything  harmonized;  everybody  was  amused 
and  pleased,  and  no  one  felt  himself  neg- 
lected or  dull.  Even  Mr  Kinghorn,  whose 
depression  was  not  entirely  causeless,  as 
every  one  acquainted  with  his  history  knew, 
became  lively  and  cheerful;  Mr  Elston  came 
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down  from  the  clouds,  opened  his  mouth  and 
SPOKE !  a  word  which  well  deserves  capitals, 
for  if  an  oracle  had  spoken  it  could  not  have 
been  received  with  more  reverent  attention. 
He  spoke,  moreover,  very  excellent  sense  and 
fine  humour,  in  itself  a  cheering  thing  in  this 
world,  where  such  commodities  are  scarce. 

After  dinner  there  were  some  peculiarly 
Scotch  games,  such  as  breaking  the  egg,  &c., 
which,  though  more  specially  appropriate  to 
Hallowe'en  or  Christmas  Eve,  were  consider- 
ed allowable  on  any  winter's  night,  and  proved 
a  great  amusement  to  the  English  guests,  and 
a  serious  interest  to  the  Scotch  ones.  When, 
late  in  the  evening,  the  last  of  the  dinner- 
party had  departed,  Sir  Henry  proposed  that 
as  no  one  seemed  inclined  for  bed  the  party 
in  the  house  should  go  to  the  hall,  and  tell 
stories  round  the  fire.  To  the  great  dimly- 
lighted  oak  hall  they  all  repaired  accordingly, 
drawing  their  chairs  round  the  roaring 
fire,  which  flickered  and  danced  on  oaken 
wreaths,  antique  armour,  and  stags'  heads. 
"  Let  it  be  a  ghost  story,"  said  Gertrude,  "  a 
horrible  and  well-authenticated  one.     Leonie, 
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you  are  a  good  story-teller ;  can't  you  remem- 
ber  one  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  any  English  ones,"  said 
Leonie,  "  and  the  Scotch  ones  you  probably 
know  better  than  I  do.  Would  you  like  a 
West  Indian  story  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Lady  Bournemouth,"  said 
Mr  Elston ;  "  one  is  tired  of  the  old-estabUsh- 
ed  English  and  Scotch  legends,  and  the  new 
ones  are  poor  stuff ;  your  beautiful  land  is  full 
of  materials  of  interest  and  wonder,  and  I  dare 
say  they  will  lose  nothing  in  your  working 
up." 

"  A  West  Indian  story  will  be  great  fun — 
aw,"  remarked  Mr  Mowbray ;  an  observation 
which  procured  him  an  indignant  glance  from 
the  great  man,  who  was  confounded  at  any 
one's  thinking  it  necessary  to  endorse  his  ap- 
proval. 

Leonie,  with  a  smile  dancing  round  the 
comers  of  her  beautiful  mouth,  which  died 
away  as  she  proceeded,  began  in  a  low  thrill- 
ing tone  a  wild,  weird  West  Indian  legend, 
full  of  horror,  blood,  crime,  and  fearful  retri- 
bution, ghostly  and  bodily.     Mr  Elston  said 
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rightly,  the  materials  lost  nothing  in  her  work- 
ing up.  As  she  finished,  sinking  her  voice 
almost  to  a  whisper,  which  thrilled  to  the  very 
marrow  of  her  startled  audience, — 

"  Aw,  vewy  pretty, — I  vote  we  go  and 
smoke,"  said  Mr  Mowbray. 

"  Here  is  Willie,"  said  Sir  Henry,  as  a 
C9,rriage  drove  up  to  the  door. 

"  Willie  !  I  had  quite  forgotten  that  he  was 
coming,"  said  Gertrude. 

Sir  ^Henry  had  not,  not  for  one  moment. 
All  through  the  evening  he  had  been  watching 
and  listening  for  the  sound  of  those  carriage 
wheels,  and  wondering  why  they  tarried. 

^'Better  late  than  never,  Willie,"  he  said 
as  his  brother  entered. 
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